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K  tt  If  M  If 

Ireland  After  Yeats 


By  SEAN  OTAOLAIN 

William  Butler  Yeats  died  on  January  28,  1939, 
midway  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  which 
marks  a  pause  or  decline  in  Irish  writing.  This 
survey  considers  the  reasons  for  this  declension 
and  finds  them  in  the  change-over  from  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic,  aristocratic  attitude  of  Yeats  to  the 
social,  democratic  attitude  of  the  influences  that 
succeeded  him. 

The  Story  of  Irish  writing*  during  the 
last  fifty  years  falls  into  two  parts: 
growth  and  decline. 

Though  nobody  could  have  observed  it 
at  the  time,  the  causes  for  this  decline  began 
to  operate  immediately  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  founded,  in  1921.  Their  effects  were, 
however,  held  at  bay  for  a  time  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  momentum  of  nationalist  excite¬ 
ment  persisting  after  the  revolution  was 
over.  Sean  O’Casey’s  plays  illustrate  this. 
His  Juno  and  the  Paycocf^  was  staged  in 
1924,  and  his  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  in 
1926,  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period  which  was  finished  and  done 
with.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  theatre-riot 
over  the  latter  play,  but  nobody  attached  any 
special  significance  to  it.  If  anything  one 
took  it  for  a  good  omen.  It  was  like  the 
old  days  of  the  Playboy  riots.  It  promised 
a  continuity  of  tradition.  "Plus  qa  change," 
we  said.  But  we  were  wrong.  It  was  not  la 
meme  chose.  There  was  a  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  O’Casey  and  those  surrounding 

*[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  situation 
and  evolution  of  the  world's  national  literatures  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  to  be  published  in  Bool(s 
Abroad  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion — The  Editors.} 


Synge.  One  might  build  on  the  two  riots 
a  parable  of  the  reasons  for  the  latter-day 
decline  in  Irish  writing. 

In  the  old  days — to  keep,  for  the  moment, 
to  the  example  of  the  Theatre — an  elite  had 
been  in  the  saddle.  The  whole  of  Yeats’s 
outlook  had  been  aristocratic  though  na¬ 
tionalist,  just  as  he  had  always  been  both 
European  and  Irish,  or  as  excited  by  the 
Axel  of  Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam  as  by  the 
peasant  folktales  of  Biddy  Early.  He  had 
said  several  times  that  his  sort  of  theatre 
should  be  as  hard  to  get  into  as  a  secret 
society.  He  liked  small  audiences.  The  po¬ 
etic  drama  he  admired  could  never  have 
become  popular,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Abbey 
Theatre  did  become  a  popular  or  people’s 
theatre,  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  to  create 
what  he  set  out  to  create.  So,  he  had  always 
struggled  against  the  popular  taste  for  real¬ 
istic  drama;  in  spite  of  every  inevitable 
concession  to  that  taste  he  dominated  his 
ambiguous  creation  as  a  poet  with  a  poet’s 
ideals.  This  all  began  to  change  immedi¬ 
ately  a  native  government  was  established. 
The  type  of  people  who  had,  long  ago,  pro¬ 
tested  against  Synge’s  Playboy  had  had  no 
political  power.  The  people  who  objected  to 
O’Casey  had  political  power.  (It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  new  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  subsidise  the  Abbey  The¬ 
atre;  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  us  all  a 
splendid  gesture — disillusion  was  to  come 
slowly  with  the  gradual  realisation  that 
when  governments  give  money  they  receive 
influence  in  exchange.) 
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Moreover,  in  those  “old  days”  the  Catholic 
Church  had  had  only  a  limited  amount  of 
political  power  because  the  government  had 
been  an  alien  and  non-Catholic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  foreign  Gallio,  like  all  pro- 
consuls,  had  kept  the  ring  with  the  toler¬ 
ance  of  total  indifference.  Now  the  Church 
could  wield  almost  unlimited  power  be¬ 
cause  the  native  government  was  composed 
of  men  who  respected,  loved,  and  feared  it. 
It  is  evident  that  the  new  intellectual  at¬ 
mosphere  depended  on  the  sophistication, 
cultivation,  and  tolerance  of  both  the  native 
Government  and  the  Church,  the  new  elite. 
Unfortunately,  centuries  of  oppression  had 
bred  in  both  not  only  a  passionate  desire 
for  liberty  but  the  antithesis  of  that  natural 
desire.  It  had  induced  a  nervy,  sensitive, 
touchy,  defensive-aggressive,  on-guard  men¬ 
tality  as  a  result  of  which  patriotism  became 
infected  by  chauvinism  and  true  religious 
feeling  by  puritanism.  I  imagine  that  I  am 
describing  something  which  happens  com¬ 
monly  in  all  countries  which  have  emerged 


FRANK  O’CONNOR 
(Courtesy  of  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Dublin) 


from  a  revolutionary  phase,  and  that  it  does 
not  involve  any  special  criticism  of  the  Irish 
nature.  (An  intellectual  Jew  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Palestine  would  probably  nod  his  head 
in  a  clear  understanding  and  sympathy  if 
he  were  to  read  my  summary.) 

The  simplest  illustration  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  the  establishment  of  a  severe  Lit¬ 
erary  Censorship,  in  1929.  Its  aim  was,  and 
its  aim  no  doubt  still  is,  a  blending  of  the 
moral  and  the  patriotic:  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  corruption  this  infant  nation  born 
out  of  so  much  hardship.  In  a  little  over 
twenty  years  thousands  of  books  have  been 
banned  as  indecent  or  obscene.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  reason  for  banning  is  not 
political;  and  it  is  social  only  in  so  far  as 
books  and  periodicals  arc  banned  if  they 
advocate,  or  advertise,  contraception,  abor¬ 
tion,  or  the  artificial  insemination  of  hu¬ 
mans.  Most  of  the  books  on  the  banned 
lists  arc  ephemeral  and  their  absence  from 
the  public  libraries  and  bookshops  is  no 
loss.  But  there  have  been  two  particularly 
bad  results  for  Irish  literature:  within  a 
few  years  there  was  scarcely  an  Irish  writer 
of  distinction  who  had  not,  at  least  once, 
been  declared  the  author  of  obscenity — and 
he  was  denied  recourse  to  the  courts  of  the 
land  in  self-defence.  But  the  worst  feature 
of  the  Censorship  has  been  that  with  it  there 
has  arisen  a  private  censorship  all  over  the 
country  in  the  form  of  a  witch-hunt  which 
no  librarian  or  bookseller  could  dare  to  re¬ 
sist  by  storing  books  objected  to  by  these  un¬ 
official  censors.  Demos  was  in  the  saddle.^ 


^  A  typical  list  of  Banned  Books  was  published  in 
February  1952.  F,if;hty-nine  Ivxiks  were  banned.  The 
greater  number  included  cheap  American  importations 
of  a  popular  nature,  thrillers  with  sexy  titles  on  the 
lines  of  Mal{e  Mine  a  Virgin.  One  Irish  novelist  was 
listed,  Francis  Stuart,  for  Good  Friday’s  Daughter. 
The  list  also  included:  John  Steinbeck’s  Tortilla  Flat, 
Anita  Lexis’s  /#  Mouse  is  Born,  Andre  Gide’s  I^s 
nourritures  terrestres,  Carson  McCuller’s  Reflections  in 
a  Golden  Eye.  There  has  been,  for  some  years,  an 
Appeal  Board  which  has  unbanned  a  small  proportion 
of  books.  They  are  usually  out-of-print  by  the  time 
they  are  unbanned.  The  Censorship  Board  is  immune 
from  legal  action.  In  any  case,  writers  have  no  money 
for  prolonged  action  against  the  State. 
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To  form  a  just  picture  of  this  new  intel¬ 
lectual  atmosphere  it  is  essential  to  grasp 
one  other  point.  The  revolution  of  1916-21 
had  been  a  social  revolution.  This  fact  lifts 
the  history  of  Irish  writing  over  the  past 
twenty-five  years  out  of  its  apparently  local 
setting  and  puts  it  in  its  proper  place  as  part 
of  a  general  world-tendency.  The  idealists 
who  inspired  the  people  to  rise  against  Brit¬ 
ish  rule  were  unaware  of  the  social  forces 
they  were  working  with  and  releasing.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  these  forces  had  been 
personified  by  the  impoverished  farming 
community  in  the  Land  League’s  fight  for 
decent  conditions  of  land-tenure.  In  our  day 
the  social  forces  behind  the  last  stage  of  the 
Irish  Revolution  were  personified  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  farmers — sur¬ 
plus  children  squeezed  into  the  towns  and 
I  cities,  and  finding  there  that  all  the  power 
and  most  of  the  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of 
f>eople  of  a  different  religion,  racial  origin, 
or  political  loyalty. 

Sean  O’Casey’s  plays  are  thus  an  exactly 
true  statement  of  the  Irish  Revolution 
whose  flag  should  be,  not  the  tricolour,  but 
the  plough  and  the  stars  of  the  labouring 
classes.  We  must,  finally,  understand  that 
the  class  that  thus  came  to  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  was  not  a  labouring  class;  the  more 
able  among  them  changed  their  nature  by 
changing  their  place  in  life — thev  gradu¬ 
ated  rapidly  into  petit  bourgeois,  middle¬ 
men,  importers,  small  manufacturers,  thus 
forming  a  new  middle-class  to  fill  the  vacu¬ 
um  formed  by  the  departure  or  depression 
of  the  alien  middle-class.  These  men,  nat¬ 
urally,  had  had  verv  little  education  and 
could  have  only  a  slight  interest  in  the  in¬ 
tellectuals’  fight  for  liberty  of  expression. 
Thev  were  ordinary,  decent,  kindlv,  self- 
I  seeking  men  who  had  no  intention  of 
jeopardising  their  mushrcx)m-prosperitv  hv 
I  gratuitous  displavs  of  moral  courage.  In 
any  case,  since  they  were  rising  to  sudden 
j  wealth  behind  protective  tariff-walls  they 
had  a  vested  interest  in  nationalism  and 
even  in  isolationism.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
a  holy  alliance  between  the  Church,  the 


new  businessmen,  and  the  politicians,  all 
three  nationalist-isolationist  for,  respective¬ 
ly,  moral  reasons,  commercial  reasons,  and 
politico-patriotic  reasons.  The  intellectuals 
became  a  depressed  group.  Possibly  they 
were  also  infected  by  the  atmosphere  around 
them. 

For  completeness  let  us  try  to  look  sym¬ 
pathetically  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Ireland  is  not  a  publishing  country.  All  but 
a  number  of  books,  so  few  that  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  call  them  a  handful, 
are  published  abroad,  apart  from  all  pri¬ 
mary  school  texts  and  most  secondary 
school  texts.  Practically  all  our  mental  food 
is  therefore  imported:  good  food  but  not 
native.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  racial 
Irish  quality  of  life  it  is  very  difficult  for 
it  to  resist  almost  overwhelming  external 
influences,  since  this  local  way-of-life  is  not 
equipped  intellectually,  and  neither  the 
Church  nor  the  State  is  equipped  intellec¬ 
tually,  to  support  it.  The  intellectuals  cry 
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out  for  a  bold,  adventurous,  and  thorough 
system  of  popular  education,  but  both  the 
Church  and  the  State  fear  the  results.  It  is 
to  be  said  that  the  Irish  way-of-life,  though 
poor,  indeed  imp>overished  as  to  institu¬ 
tions  fit  to  represent  it — e.g.  publishing 
houses,  periodicals,  rich  universities — is 
atavistically  powerful,  spiritually  obstinate, 
strongly  resistant,  in  a  great  many  ways 
appealing;  it  represents  precious  and  lov¬ 
able  qualities,  and  is  eminently  worth  pres¬ 
ervation,  provided  it  expresses  itself  in 
achievement  and  not  merely  in  emotional 
declaration.  The  intellectuals’  position  is 
that  it  cannot  and  will  not  preserve  itself 
by  negative  methods,  and  that  it  is,  in 
practice,  being  undermined  and  corrupted 
by  a  lack  of  moral  and  intellectual  courage. 

We  can  now  look  at  Irish  writing  against 
this  social,  political,  and  religious  back¬ 
ground.  First,  the  Theatre: 

As  we  look  back  over  the  plays  produced 
in  the  Abbey  Theatre  since  the  First  World 
War  we  find  that  the  Theatre  was  still 
lively  almost  up  to  1932.  (This  suggests  that 
the  momentum  of  the  revolutionary  stimu¬ 
lus  went  on  for  some  ten  years.)  The  lists 
include  first  productions  of  plays  by  Lady 
Gregory,  Brinsley  MacNamara,  Padraic 
Colum,  Daniel  Corkery,  Shaw,  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  Lennox  Robinson,  George  Shiels, 
Sean  O’Casey,  T.  C.  Murray,  Yeats,  Wilde, 
Rutherford  Mayne,  Teresa  Deevy,  Denis 
Johnston,  and  Paul  Vincent  Carroll.  Lady 
Gregory  died  in  1932.  From  then  onward 
two  or  three  plays  of  distinction  were  pro¬ 
duced  but  no  outstanding  name  is  added  to 
the  list.  In  1935  Yeats,  who  was  ageing  and 
ailing,  felt  that  the  theatre  needed  younger 
men.  His  friend,  the  poet  Frederick  Robert 
Higgins,  was  appointed  Director;  so  was 
Frank  O’Connor;  and  a  significant  name 
also  appeared  among  the  directors,  an  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister,  Mr.  Ernest  Blythe,  a  man 
with  no  experience  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Hugh 
Hunt,  now  producer  at  the  Old  Vic  The¬ 
atre,  London,  was  brought  in  as  producer, 
and  from  1935  to  1938,  the  combination  of 
Higgins,  O’Connor  and  Hunt  gave  the  the¬ 


atre  a  new  and  exciting  spurt.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  that  in  those  three  years  the  Abbey 
produced  several  non-Irish  plays — includ¬ 
ing  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Flecker,  Toller, 
Shaw,  Andre  Obey.  Yeats  died  in  1939. 
O’Connor,  feeling  unable  to  cope  with  in¬ 
fluences  of  which  he  disapproved,  resigned 
in  1939.  Higgins  died  in  1941.  Mr.  Blythe 
became  Managing  Director.  Thus,  there  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Board,  to  represent  old  tra¬ 
dition,  only  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson.  Other¬ 
wise  the  bridge  with  the  past  was  down. 

Unless  we  imagine  that  literature  exists 
in  a  vacuum  we  must  see  what  sort  of  offi¬ 
cial  influences  played  on  the  Theatre  at  this 
period.  I  will  give  two  examples.  In  1932 
when  the  Abbey  Theatre  visited  the  United 
States  the  usual  hyper-patriotic  societies  pro¬ 
tested  against  some  of  the  plays,  including 
O’Casey’s,  and  at  home  deputies  were 
prompted  to  ask  awkward  questions  in  the 
Dail.  In  reply  to  one  questioner,  the  Prime 
Minister,  I^  Valera,  said  (April  26,  1933) 
that  the  Government  had  made  indirect 
representations  to  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  that  if  the  Company  vis¬ 
ited  America  again  plays  of  the  kind  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  American-Irish  would  not 
be  produced.  In  that  year  the  official  sub¬ 
sidy  was  reduced.  In  1934  a  similar  angry 
question  received  a  similar  reply,  De  Va¬ 
lera  then  saying  that  such  plays  damage 
the  good  name  of  Ireland.  Yeats  stood  his 
ground,  and  was  attacked  bitterly  by  the 
popular  press. 

The  second  significant  incident  occurred 
in  1938  when  the  Board  of  the  Theatre 
decided  that  plays  in  the  Irish  language 
should  henceforth  become  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  work  of  the  Theatre.  This  was 
a  retrograde  step  artistically,  however  laud¬ 
able  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  since 
there  happened  to  be  no  Gaelic-writing 
playwrights  worth  mentioning  and  most  of 
the  trained  actors  could  not  speak  Gaelic. 
The  result  showed  itself  in  1942  when  the 
Government  again  interfered  to  ask  the 
Theatre  to  take  over  the  work  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  company  of  Gaelic  players  called  “An 
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Comhar  Dramuiochta”  (The  Drama  Co¬ 
operative).  With  Yeats  and  Higgins  dead, 
and  O’Connor  gone,  the  board,  now  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  ex-politician  Mr.  Blythe,  de¬ 
cided  that  in  the  future  no  junior  players 
would  be  employed  unless  they  could  speak 
Gaelic,  an  accomplishment  which  had  as 
much  to  do  with  acting  as  if  they  could 
dance  the  can-can.  I  record  this  incident 
solely  to  give  the  foreign  reader  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  lowering  of  intellectual  stand¬ 
ards  after  Yeats. 

Let  us  now  try  to  define  the  precise  effect 
on  the  arts.  Fundamentally  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  social  concept  of  the 
function  of  literature  was  beginning  to  re¬ 
place  the  individualist  concept.  Compare 
Yeats,  taking  him  as  representative  of  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
revival.  Yeats  had  loved  all  art  that  was 
remote  and  uncommon,  “distinguished  and 
lonely.”  He  had  seen  the  element  of  nobility 
in  the  simplest  people  but  he  had  never 
permitted  his  affection  for  familiar  life  to 
be  confused  with  a  preoccupation  with  the 
common  or  the  popular.  Thus,  writing  of 
the  Theatre  he  had  said : 

The  modern  author,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
genius,  is  a  solitary,  he  docs  not  know  the 
everchanging  public  well  enough  to  be  its 
servant.  He  cannot  learn  their  convention; 
they  must  learn  his.  All  that  is  greatest  in 
modern  literature  is  soliloquy,  or,  at  most, 
words  addressed  to  a  few  friends. 

I 

This  dislike  of  realism  had  always  been 
with  him.  He  sought  always  to  sublimate 
reality,  and  it  was  in  that  search  for  a  dis¬ 
solvent  of  the  flesh  that  he  had  formed 
the  distinction  between  Character,  that  is, 
the  social,  public,  moral  thing,  formed  by 
and  for  the  purposes  of  organised  society, 
and  Personality,  which  is  what  appears  in 
all  the  great  moments  of  drama  when  this 
social,  functional  thing  drops  away  and  a 
man’s  spirit  burns  with  a  pure,  gem-like 
flame.  So,  he  had  found  inspiration  in  the 
ancient  mind  of  his  people,  but  it  was  not 
a  political  mind,  or  a  social  mind,  but  a 


mystical  memory,  linking  man  to  those 
ages  when  life  was  still  a  unity,  before  he 
became  fissured  by  rationalism  and  splin¬ 
tered  by  what  we  nowadays  call  psychologi¬ 
cal  analysis. 

The  new,  raw,  ambitious,  hardfaced  de¬ 
mocracy  understood  none  of  this.  It  is  an 
aristocratic  concept.  It  understood  only  real¬ 
istic  plays,  political  plays,  representational- 
ism,  characterisation,  explanations,  social 
comedies  and  tragedies,  preferably  embody¬ 
ing  what  might  be  called  the  new  synthetic 
orthodoxy,  at  least  not  diverging  radically 
from  it,  not  denying  it,  certainly  not  criticis¬ 
ing  or  satirising  it.^  It  is  to  the  credit  of  some 
Irish  playwrights  resident  in  Ireland  that 
they  took  the  risks  of  criticism  and  satire, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
even  in  its  decline,  that  it  staged  these  plays. 
The  risks  were  great  and  the  penalties  were 
severe:  hardship,  by  disemployment  or  os¬ 
tracism;  or  forced  exile. 

But  there  are  even  greater  and  deeper 
dangers  in  the  writers’  battle  for  honesty. 
The  danger  of  becoming  embittered  or 
twisted  threatens  creativity  itself,  and  here 
we  come  onto  the  real  battleground  of  con¬ 
temporary  Irish  writing.  For  the  first  time 
Irish  writers  have  had  to  think — not  just 
write — themselves  into  personal  release. 
Disillusion  is  also  a  form  of  revelation. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  dishing 
up  local  colour.  The  Noble  Peasant  is  as 
dead  as  the  Noble  Savage.  Poems  about 
fairies  and  leprechauns,  alxjut  misted  lakes, 
old  symbols  of  national  longing,  are  over 
and  done  with.  We  have  explored  Irish  life 
with  an  objectivity  never  hitherto  applied 
to  it,  and  in  this  Joyce  rather  than  Yeats 
is  our  inspiration.  But  to  see  clearly  is  not 
to  write  passionately.  An  artist  must,  in 
some  fashion,  love  his  material,  and  his  ma¬ 
terial  must,  in  some  fashion,  cooperate  with 
him.  It  is  not  enough  for  an  artist  to  be 

2  So,  O’Casey’s  early  plays  are  now  enormously 
popular  in  Ireland;  but,  I  fear,  for  reasons  that  do 
little  justice  to  his  passion  and  his  poetry.  His  later 
plays  make  little  appeal. 
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clinically  interested  in  life:  he  must  take  fire  come  as  near  cliche  as  G 
from  it.  This  has  been  the  great  rub  in  Ire-  are  so  pat  to  our  dilemma 
land  for  some  twenty  years.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Ireland.  Everywhere  to-day,  as  I 
see  it,  literature  is  facing  the  same  problem : 

How  to  transmute  into  permanent  forms  a 
life  that  one  sees  critically  rather  than  lov¬ 
ingly. 

If  this  really  is  an  universal  problem,  why 
is  it  so.^  I  think  it  is  so  because  writers 
everywhere  feel  that  life  no  longer  has  any 
sense  of  Pattern  and  Destination.  The  ar¬ 
gosies  set  out.  They  forget  why.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  exactly  what  Flau¬ 
bert  meant  when  he  said  that  the  idea  is 
born  of  the  form,  but  I  think  it  may  have 
been  something  like  this:  that  the  pattern 
of  any  work  of  art  is  inherent  in  the  subject 
as  the  artist  sees  it;  that  this  fated  move¬ 
ment  of  any  subject  in  the  creator’s  mind 
traces  its  parallel  pattern  on  the  page  or 
the  canvas.  But  if  man  is  bewildered,  in¬ 
secure,  faithless,  how  can  his  life  suggest 
any  pattern?  Yeats’s  lines  have  almost  be- 


Things  fall  apart,  the  centre  cannot  hold, 
Merc  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world; 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed  and 
everywhere 

The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned. . . . 


To  give  the  most  naive  example  possible 
of  Pattern  and  Destination,  time  was  when 
novelists  moved  their  men  and  women, 
with  a  sense  of  completion,  towards  a  home 
and  a  family  in  love  and  marriage.  Gjunt- 
less  is  the  number  of  novels  and  plays 
shaped  about  the  thwarting  of  this  journey. 
Writers  still  dare  to  play  this  old  tune;  but 
who  cares?  Yeats  foretold  this  contempo¬ 
rary  failure  of  Pattern  and  Destination 
when  he  said  that  life  broke  into  a  scries 
of  fragments  between  Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare:  a  fissuration  that  has  since  broken 
us  down  to  a  series  of  complexes  or  isolated 
receptivities.  We  play  with  mastery  on  a 
single  string.  1  express  my  being,  says  a 
painter,  with  this  picture  of  a  saucepan;  he 
expresses  minute,  if  intense,  portions  of  his 
being.  The  result  is  that  men  of  genius  have 
been  writing  as  the  matador  kills  bulls,  by 
virtuosity  or  by  savagery — Joyce,  Heming¬ 
way,  Anouilh,  Ayme,  Bazin,  Julien  Green; 
or  they  impose  Pattern  and  Destination  bv 
sheer  force — Lagerkvist  by  his  symbolism, 
Malraux  by  his  mysticism,  Sartre  by  his  Ex¬ 
istentialism,  Bernanos,  Greene,  or  Mauriac 
by  their  Catholicism,  the  later  O’Casev  bv 
his  0)mmunism.  One  must  be  lo.st  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  this  forcible  handling  of  intrac¬ 
table  material,  though  one  does  sometimes 
wonder  whether  humanity  has  not  emerged 
from  their  work  literally  man-handled, 
moulded  to  shape,  intellectualised,  not  men 
but  puppets.  The  regionalists  are  in  the 
happier  position.  Faulkner  may  still  find 
Pattern  and  Destination  about  him. 

An  Irish  writer  might  ex|>ect  to  find  old 
patterns  persisting  in  his  region  also.  But 
the  dilemma  has  here  taken  a  particularly 
sardonic  form,  very  much  the  same  form 
that  it  has  taken  in  Soviet  Russia.  My  coun- 
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trymcn  arc  so  satisfied  with  their  Pattern 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  Destination. 
Everything  having  been  solved  they  have 
no  further  to  go — except  to  Heaven.  Like 
all  peoples  who  have  accepted  a  rigid  ide¬ 
ology  they  arc  frustrated  by  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  their  own  conventions.  The  novel 
elsewhere  may  be  frustrated  by  the  certain¬ 
ties  of  men  lost;  here  it  is  frustrated  by  the 
certainties  of  men  saved.  We  read  with  an 
excited  absorption  the  work  of  Catholic 
novelists  elsewhere — that  is,  novelists  who 
work  within  the  frame  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  Devil,  rather  than  the 
struggle  of  man  with  material  evil  or  im¬ 
personal  misfortune — and  we  observe  that 
they  deal  with  characters  who  arc  wilful, 
rebellious,  passionate,  arrogant,  conscious, 
persistent,  reckless.  We  turn,  hopefully,  to 
the  potential  material  of  Irish  novels  on 
the  lines  of  Bernanos  or  Mauriac.  We  dis¬ 
cover  to  our  dismay  that  no  error  has  been 
so  great  as  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Irishman  as  rebellious,  passionate,  reckless, 
wilful,  and  so  on. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  personal 
illustration.  About  sixteen  years  ago  (19^5- 
^6)  I  wrote  a  novel  {Bird  Alone)  about  a 
man  who  seduced  a  girl,  who  died  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  whom  the  seducer  should,  in  his 
Faith,  believe  damned.  The  probable  effect 
on  his  life  interested  me.  It  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  girl  should  sin  once;  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  sin  only  once — to 
underline  the  horror  of  the  idea  of  eternal 
damnation  for  a  single  sin.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  made  it  seem  plau¬ 
sible  that  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  se¬ 
duced  at  all,  so  powerful  are  the  religious 
beliefs  and  social  conventions  of  modern 
Ireland.  (I  may  add  that  the  novel  was 
banned  as  indecent.)  It  is  obviously  admir¬ 
able  from  the  religious  point  of  view  that 
this  should  be  so;  it  is  even  splendid  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  it 
means  that  this  is  a  region  in  which  sex 
docs  mean  something.  But  one  cannot,  it 
is  equally  obvious,  get  very  far  or  achieve 
much  variety  of  action  with  so  strict  a  mo¬ 


rality.  We  are,  in  effect,  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  Hawthorne  who  managed 
to  squeeze  one  great  novel  out  of  equally 
unmallcable  material,  in  a  society  where, 
also,  sin  was  furtive,  revolt  slight  and  brief, 
and  convention  rigid.  As  I  have  said.  Com¬ 
munist  writers  are  in  an  identical  strait 
jacket.  The  personalities  of  their  dramatis 
personae  are  not  free. 

The  Irish  novelist  who  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  over  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in 
mining  for  revolt  and  passion  has  been 
Liam  O’Flaherty.  He  has  found  his  passion¬ 
ate  creatures  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  Revolution.  His  best-known  novel  T he 
Injormer  (1925)  is  just  before  our  period; 
The  Assassin  (1928)  is  just  within  it,  or 
The  Martyr  (1932);  each  deals  with  the 
same  revolutionary  upheaval,  which  was  a 
godsend  to  all  Irish  writers  until,  as  in  the 
Theatre,  the  vein  became  exhausted  around 
1932,  ten  years  after  the  Revolution  ended. 
In  that  year  O’Flaherty  wrote  T he  Puritan, 
a  study  of  the  new  Irish  rigorism,  and 
thereafter  he  chose,  with  one  exception, 
which  was  a  failure,  historical  subjects.  It  is 
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most  revealing  that  all  of  O’Flaherty ’s  work 
is  shot  through  by  a  wild  romanticism — to 
put  it  crudely,  the  romanticism  of  the  Noble 
Savage.  He  had  to  write  in  this  way  to  gear 
his  people  up  to  action. 

I  think  my  reader  will  have  begun  to 
realise  the  difficulties  of  writing  in  a  country 
where  the  p>oliceman  and  the  priest  are  in 
a  perpetual  glow  of  satisfaction.  He  must, 
however,  also  see  that,  to  a  real  extent,  Irish 
novelists  have  failed  to  solve  a  problem.  I 
will  illustrate  this  problem  by  quoting  the 
comment  of  an  intelligent  American  critic 
on  his  first  visit  to  Ireland.  He  said :  “This 
seems  to  be  a  very  prosperous,  comfortable, 
well-to-do  country.  We  do  not  get  that  pic¬ 
ture  from  your  writers.  Why  not?”  His 
comment  was,  in  every  point,  quite  fair. 
I  have  failed  to  present  an  intelligible  pic¬ 
ture  of  contemporary  Irish  society — acquisi¬ 
tive,  bourgeois,  unsophisticated,  intellec¬ 
tually  conservative  and  unadventurous,  rig¬ 
idly  controlled  by  a  Church  which  is  at  once 
loved  and  feared — if  the  answer  to  that 
“Why  not?”  is  not  now  apparent.  I  will 
underline  it  only  by  pointing  out  that  the 
change-over  from  a  stratified  society — rang¬ 
ing  from  aristocrat  to  outcast — to  a  one-class 
society,  where  there  are  no  native  aristocrats 
and  no  outcasts,  and  where  the  hard,  tra¬ 
ditional  core  is  in  a  farming  population, 
rarely  induces  a  fertile  awareness  either 
among  its  people  or  its  writers.  Even  before 
the  Revolution  Irish  writers — Joyce,  Shaw, 
Wilde,  dozens  besides — felt  this,  in  so  far 
as  our  awareness  was  then  all  going  down 
the  drain  of  politics  and  nationalism,  and 
left  Ireland  for  the  more  interesting  life  of 
the  island  next  door.  It  will  be  clear  why 
the  one  prose-form  which  has  flourished 
best  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  is  the 
short-story.  There  are  always  small,  reveal¬ 
ing  themes;  rarely  large  ones.* 

3  The  main  novelists  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been;  Liam  O’Flaherty,  Francis  Stuart,  Austin 
Clarke,  Kate  O’Brien,  Peadar  O’Donnell,  Norah  Hoult, 
Elizabeth  Connor,  Frank  O’Connor,  Lord  Dunsany, 
Walter  Macken,  Benedict  Kiely,  Francis  MacManus, 
Mervyn  Wall,  Joseph  Tomelty,  Sam  Hanna  Bell.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  published  three  novels. 


One  other  obstacle,  and  of  all  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  surmount,  has  come  be¬ 
tween  the  Irish  writer,  whether  poet,  drama¬ 
tist,  or  novelist,  and  his  normal  material  in 
Irish  life.  It  may  be  expressed  in  the  words 
of  a  younger  Irish  poet,  Robert  Greacen,  in 
a  poem  significantly  entitled  Written  on  the 
Sense  of  Isolation  in  Contemporary  Ireland, 
Having  called  up  the  “unfettered  great  in 
heart  and  mind  who  gave  no  inch  to  fate” 
— Swift,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Congreve,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Moore  and  Yeats — he  says: 

Yet  all  of  these  the  world  for  subject  took 

And  wed  the  fearless  thesis  to  their  book. 
We  have  partly  forgotten  how  to  be,  as 
Yeats  was,  European  though  nationalist. 
In  some  strange  way  all  that  revolutionary, 
nationalist  period,  self-absorbed  as  it  was, 
gave  to  literary  Ireland  a  world-sense,  now 
lost.  Whatever  the  cause,  Irish  writers,  still 
tuning-in,  as  writers  always  do,  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  stations  of  the  world  do  so  now 
almost  like  men  in  an  occupied  country  lis¬ 
tening  to  forbidden  voices.  The  writer  who 
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has  the  feel  of  the  world  rises  from  his 
grapevine  excited  by  the  sense  of  the  world 
and  turns  to  his  page  to  write  as  he  feels. 
But  with  what  ?  With  whom  ?  What  charac¬ 
ters  will  act  and  speak  for  him,  in  his  poem, 
play,  or  novel  ?  The  dramatis  personae  are 
otherwise  engaged.  It  is  a  story  of  an  au¬ 
thor  in  search  of  six  characters.  I  feel  this 
profoundly  in  contemporary  Irish  poetry. 
There  is  no  loss  of  technical  skill — if  any¬ 
thing  a  far  greater  verbal  sophistication  has 
arrived  in  Irish  poetry  over  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  than  existed  previously.  There  is 
no  decline  in  receptiveness.  The  later  work 
of  Austin  Clarke,  the  poems  of  Patrick 
Kavanagh  and  Padraic  Fallon,  to  name 
only  three,  show  poetry  just  as  much  on 
tiptoe,  ready  for  flight,  as  it  ever  was.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  significant  subject,  and 
one  rarely  hears  a  modern  idiom,  a  modern 
speech.  (1  find  it  in  the  tense  poetry  of 
W.  R.  Rodgers  and  in  the  hesitating  rhythm 
of  Valentin  Iremonger.)  The  voltage  of  life 
is  low.  It  suffices  to  illuminate  the  local. 
Beyond  are  shadows. 

Only  time,  and  its  vicissitudes,  will 
change  all  this.  But  men  of  genius  acceler¬ 
ate  the  processes  of  time  for  their  country, 
if  (which  is  a  challenging,  and  often  the 
most  dismaying  conjecture)  they  can  cope 
with  their  country.  The  problem  is  up  to 

»  V 

“The  new  generation  no  longer  knows  either  mourn¬ 
ing  or  exultation  over  the  death  of  God.  It  no  longer 
asks  in  that  direction.  It  has  become  indifferent  to 
the  issue.  It  docs  not  want  to  ask  any  more.  .  .  .  Mod¬ 
ern  man  no  longer  doubts  because  he  no  longer  asks. 
Not  only  are  questions  answered  by  faith  immaterial 
to  him;  all  questions  concerning  life’s  meaning,  value 
or  non-value,  a  foundation  of  reality  behind  the  ap¬ 
pearances,  have  become  contemptible  to  him.” 

Hermann  Rauschning  in  Universitas 

“The  real  reason  for  the  decline  of  reading — if 
reading  is  declining — is  our  daily  increasing  difficulty 
in  finding  the  necessary  privacy  .  .  .  The  movies, 
the  radio,  the  newspapers  do  not  experience  this  diffi¬ 
culty  because  they  require  much  less  concentration.  . . . 
And  another  difficulty  is  the  tightness  of  modern  living 
quarters,  which  have  no  space  for  even  the  smallest 
libraries." 


the  writers  themselves.  Nobody  outside  can 
help  them;  nobody  inside  will  help  them. 
They  will  not  evade  it  by  exile — Ibsen  did 
not,  and  did  not  wish  to.  Nobody  need 
pity  them  either,  since  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  their  language  is  the 
English  language  and  if  they  have  anything 
worth  saying  that  they  can  say  well,  the 
periodicals  and  publishers  of  Britain  and 
America  are  waiting  for  them  with  open 
arms  and  purses.  If  they  feel  that  exile  is 
necessary,  they  may,  alone  among  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  small  countries  of  the  world,  emi¬ 
grate  freely.  What  they  have  to  cope  with 
is  complex  enough.  But  was  there  ever  a 
writer  whose  life  and  work  was  plain  sail¬ 
ing.^  Their  main  worry  must  be  that  their 
worse  enemies  are  impalpable  and  insinuat¬ 
ing:  self-pity,  bitterness,  sentimentality, 
cynicism,  their  own  unsophistication,  bar¬ 
ren  rage,  even  their  love  of  country,  their 
love  of  friends.  (It  was  Ibsen  who  said  that 
he  had  to  leave  Norway  because  friendship 
was  too  expensive:  meaning  that,  for  friend¬ 
ship’s  sake,  one  refrained  from  saying  things 
that  should  be  said.)  It  is  improper  for  any 
critic  to  probe  into  these  struggles.  They 
are  delicate,  intimate,  and  fearful. 

Knocl{aderry,  Killiney 
County  Dublin 

If  If 

"Yet  was  it  really  knowledge  that  Faust  sought? 
If  so,  it  was  knowledge  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  to  power.  That,  indeed,  is  also  the  modern  error. 
For  the  father  of  lies  can  have  no  monopoly  of  truth 
but  only  of  the  misuse  of  truth,  and  to  attribute  the 
damnation  of  Faust  to  his  search  for  knowledge  is  both 
unrealistic  and  sentimental.  His  guilt  lay,  not  in  search¬ 
ing,  but  in  searching  in  the  wrong  shop.” 

Norman  Nicholson,  reviewing  E.  M.  Butler’s 
The  Fortunes  of  Faust  in  The  Fortnightly 

“On  his  eightieth  birthday  Bertrand  Russell’s  great¬ 
ness  as  a  philosopher  can  already  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
history.  The  phrases  ‘before  Russell’  and  ‘after  Rus¬ 
sell’  will  be  used  to  mark  periods,  for  he  has  been 
the  effective  founder  of  a  new  subject.  Almost  all  mod¬ 
ern  logic  is  in  some  degree  a  development  of  Russell’s 
logic.” 

Stuart  Hampshire  in 
The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly 


Hugo  Wast  in  LatinoamMca 


The  Making  of  Writers 

Some  Trends  in  Recent  English 
Autobiographies 


By  LUTZ  WELTMANN 

HE  only  real  experiences  in  life,” 
according  to  Herbert  Read,  are 
“those  lived  with  a  virgin  sensibil¬ 
ity.”  Quoting  this  passage  from  The  Inno¬ 
cent  Eye,  Graham  Greene  added  in  his  auto¬ 
biographical  sketchbook  The  Lost  Child¬ 
hood:  “One  of  the  differences  between  writ¬ 
ers  is  this  stock  of  innocence;  this  virgin 
sensibility  in  some  cases  lasts  into  middle 
age;  in  Mr.  Read’s  case,  we  feel,  as  in  so 
many  of  his  generation,  it  died  of  the  shock 
of  war  and  personal  loss.” 

Read’s  moving  story  of  his  childhood  was 
the  outcome  of  his  disenchantment  after  the 
First  World  War.  The  autobiographies  out¬ 
lined  in  this  survey  were  begotten  by  World 
War  II,  except  the  first  volume  of  Sean 


O’Casey’s  five,  which  was  published  in  1939. 
The  Poet  Laureate,  John  Masefield  (born 
1878),  was  the  first  to  come  out  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  young  days  in  America,  In 
the  Mill.  Siegfried  Sassoon,  whose  creative 
power  was  stimulated  by  his  experience  in 
the  1914-18  War,  followed,  telling  the  story 
of  Siegfried’s  Journey  into  the  “world  fit 
for  heroes  to  live  in,”  the  story  of  his  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  world  of  frustration.  His  friend 
Sir  Osbert  Sitwell,  descended  from  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  unfolded,  in  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  architectural  prose,  the  English 
scene  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Edwardian 
days.  Hermon  Quid,  self-educated  Cockney, 
on  the  road  to  a  playwright’s  fame  on  the 
eve  of  the  First  World  War,  wove  his  life- 
story  into  a  pattern  expressed  in  the  title 
Shuttle.  William  Plomer  embarked  on  his 
autobiographical  book  Double  Lives  in  the 
third  year  of  the  last  war,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  see  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  “as  a  unity  and  in  perspective.”  “I 
also  felt  that  I  should  enjoy  writing  about 
it  as  a  distraction  from  duties  imposed  by 
the  war.”  Born  in  1903,  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  existence. 
Like  him,  Graham  Greene,  Stephen  Spen¬ 
der,  and  Rov  Campbell  wrote  their  auto¬ 
biographies  at  an  early  age,  not  much  over 
forty,  Greene’s  essays  being  the  work  of  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic,  Stephen  Spender’s 
that  of  a  liberal  whose  deep  convictions 
were  in  conflict  with  the  doubt  whether  lib¬ 
eralism  was  enough,  whereas  Campbell,  in 
Light  on  a  Darl{^  Horse,  neither  conceals  his 
active  sympathies  for  General  Franco  nor 
the  fact  that  he  still  cherishes  some  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  prejudices,  though  he  fought  against 
the  dictators  in  the  War  and  was  disabled: 
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his  case  may  be  likened  to  that  of  Casanova, 
who  wrote  about  his  adventures  when  he 
could  not  live  them  any  longer.  Arthur 
Calder-Marshall,  likewise  in  his  forties,  cov¬ 
ering  in  The  Magic  of  My  Youth  six  years 
of  his  life  only,  differs  from  these  authors 
in  that  he  does  not  concern  himself  a  lot 
about  the  political  background,  but  about 
what  octogenarian  John  Cowper  Powys,  in 
his  autobiography  (1934),  called  the 
“magic  of  literature,”  the  “magic  quest,”  or 
the  “desire  to  play  the  part  of  the  magician 
in  this  bewildering  universe.”  The  last  bi¬ 
ography  to  be  published  in  England  (after 
the  edition  in  the  United  States)  was  A.  J. 
Cronin’s  Adventures  in  Two  Worlds;  this 
autobiography  of  a  doctor  and  writer,  who 
has  become  an  American  citizen,  begins 
with  his  discharge  after  the  first  World  War 
and  ends  with  meditations  after  the  second. 
The  autobiographies  under  review  have  one 
feature  in  common,  “swift  glances  at  things 
that  made  me,”  as  Sean  O’Casey  put  it  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  life-story. 

John  Masefield  gratefully  remembers  his 
formative  years  as  a  worker  “In  the  Mill” 
and  as  a  “New  Chum”  on  Her  Majesty’s 
Ship  “The  Conway.”  He  learned  in  his  sail¬ 
or  days  how  to  spin  a  yarn,  and  his  mind 
was  deeply  impressed  by  a  picture  repre¬ 
senting  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  which  he 
noticed  in  an  officer’s  cabin.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  factory  he  felt  already  the  urge  to  be¬ 
come  a  writer,  and  he  struggled  hard  with 
the  intricacies  of  English  prose.  His  desire 
to  read,  however,  was  an  impulse  which  he 
could  satisfy  through  five-cent  editions  of 
good  books.  Trained  as  a  keen  observer 
early  in  life,  he  acquired  a  social  awareness, 
and  when  he  revisited  the  Mill  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  he  thought  about  the  problem 
of  how  to  ease  the  factorv  workers’  lot  by 
adding  a  touch  of  beauty  to  their  lives. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  muses 
upon  the  writer’s  craft  in  the  new  chapters 
of  his  autobiography  So  Long  to  Learn. 
(His  experiment  in  Yogism  to  evoke  crea¬ 
tive  powers  seems  to  have  worked  only 
once.)  Victorian  Tennyson  appeared  too 


unreal  to  young  Masefield;  it  was  Malory’s 
Morte  d’ Arthur  that  became  decisive  for  his 
poetic  development.  Though  excellent  both 
as  a  playwright  and  a  novelist,  Masefield’s 
love  belongs  to  the  verse  epic,  and  to  tell  a 
story  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  poet’s  task. 
The  spoken  word  must  regain  its  magic 
spell,  and  thus  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the 
education  of  both  listeners  and  readers  of 
poetry.  W.  B.  Yeats  was  instrumental  in 
directing  him  towards  this  aim. 

Sean  O’Casey,  a  writer  with  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  background,  shared  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences.  Bereft  of  his  father  in  early  child¬ 
hood,  he  had  to  earn  his  living  as  a  clerical 
apprentice  and,  some  time,  as  a  laborer. 
A  devoted  mother  fought  bravely  for  his 
survival.  From  his  father  he  inherited  his 
craving  for  books;  he  concealed  from  his 
mother  some  of  the  earnings  he  supplied 
to  the  household,  and  he  confessed  even  a 
petty  theft  at  a  second-hand  book  shop.  Ut¬ 
most  sincerity  is  an  outstanding  trait  of 
O’Casey’s  character,  integrating  into  his 
work  what  he  has  gone  through:  Celtic 
Romanticism,  Irish  Nationalism,  Working 
Class  Movement.  His  loyalty  to  the  causes 
he  took  up  is  equaled  by  his  nonconformity, 
for  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
without  ever  becoming  self-righteous.  The 
intensity  of  his  emotions  kept  in  check  by 
his  independent  mind  made  him  a  veritable 
dramatist,  the  boy’s  amateur  acting  con¬ 
tributing  to  his  stagecraft.  Facing  the  real¬ 
ities  of  life,  he  sensed,  nevertheless,  the  kin¬ 
ship  of  poetic  genius  in  the  case  of  W.  B. 
Yeats,  with  whose  political  and  aesthetic 
views  he  disagreed.  The  style  of  his  auto¬ 
biography  occasionally  recalls  Joyce,  though 
the  resemblance  is  not  based  on  literary  in¬ 
fluence  but  on  the  deepest  layers  of  their 
Irishness.  As  a  contemporary  of  Masefield, 
he  felt  the  same  about  Tennyson’s  aloof¬ 
ness  from  life,  and,  just  as  the  author  of 
So  Long  to  Learn  did,  it  was  in  a  picture 
gallery  that  he  first  recalled  the  world  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  compares  his  love 
of  poetry  with  the  touch  of  a  girl’s  bosom. 
How  genuine  this  love  is!  This  sensation 
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plays  a  great  part  in  the  chapter  of  his  initi¬ 
ation  as  a  lover. 

Hermon  Ould,  conscientious  objector  in 
World  War  One,  wrote  his  autobiographi¬ 
cal  sequence  Shuttle  during  the  years  1938— 
45,  a  most  impressive  experiment  in  auto¬ 
biography,  the  things  that  made  him  and 
the  events  of  the  period  that  shaped  his  life 
being  told  not  in  chronological  order  but 
connected  by  psychological  threads.  The 
associations  of  his  memory  wander  from 
his  appearance  as  a  child  singer  in  a  Music 
Hall  to  his  promising  start  as  a  playwright, 
from  his  experience  as  a  disciple  of  Tol¬ 
stoy’s  to  his  work  with  the  Quakers  between 
the  wars,  from  first  literary  contacts  to  his 
strange  career  as  “Hermon  Ould  of  the 
P.  E.  N.,”  which  actually  meant  the  end 
of  his  creative  work.  Hardlv  any  contempo¬ 
rary  writer  was  engaged  in  more  humani¬ 
tarian  activities  than  this  Englishman  who 
became  a  citizen  of  the  world.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  for  this  reason  that  he  never  was  at 
odds  with  his  social  conscience.  He  willing¬ 
ly  accepted  the  fate  that  befell  him:  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  creation  of  works  he  wanted  to 
write  and  to  know  that  a  great  many  of 
those  he  wrote  would  be  forgotten. 

What  Herman  Ould  had  achieved  after 
embracing  the  creed  of  Tao  was  given  to 
William  Plomer  early  in  his  life:  he  became 
a  well-balanced  personality.  His  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  outlook  is  even  wider:  born  in  South 
Africa — as  Roy  Campbell  was,  but  on  how 
different  lines  they  were  to  develop! — and 
spending  decisive  years  that  moulded  his 
character  in  Japan,  he  integrated  the 
“double  lives”  he  lived  into  a  vigorous 
whole.  At  the  age  of  five  he  said:  “I  am 
going  to  be  an  artist!”  Taking  pleasure  in 
the  visible  world,  he  thought  first  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  but  did  away  with  the 
latter  propensity  when  he  was  sixteen.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted  after  having  experi¬ 
enced  the  magic  of  words.  His  uncle  being 
endowed  with  a  literary  bent,  his  father 
working  as  a  journalist  some  time,  Plomer’s 
talent  seems  inherited.  But  he  had  to  make 
his  living  as  a  farmer,  a  shopkeeper,  a 
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schoolmaster  before  establishing  himself  as 
a  writer,  and,  in  his  opinion,  he  might  have 
done  even  better  as  an  actor  or  a  doctor. 
Realizing  that  literature  was  a  product  of 
collaboration  and  of  thought,  but  lacking 
coevals  to  guide  him,  the  selection  of  his 
reading  was  extraordinarily  wise.  He  could 
have  gone  to  Oxford,  but  he  preferred  to 
be  educated  through  life  in  Africa.  At  nine¬ 
teen  he  set  out  to  write  a  novel  with  an 
African  theme,  the  style  of  which  was  half- 
expressionistic,  and  the  pencil  manuscript 
was  accepted.  Striving  for  “saner  politics,” 
aware  of  social  problems,  critical  of  English 
prejudices,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  artist’s 
perennial  task:  to  “add  new  forms  to  life, 
to  perceive  and  illuminate  some  part  of  an 
universal  design.”  Subtle  humor,  realistic 
and  metaphysical  at  the  same  time,  perme¬ 
ates  this  autobiography  of  a  superior  mind, 
which  is  revealed  not  only  through  what 
Plomer  tells  us  about  his  life,  but  also 
through  the  plasticity  of  his  art. 

There  is,  definitely,  something  in  the 
comparison  that  has  been  made  between 
Sir  Osbert  Sitwell’s  autobiographical  writ¬ 
ings  and  Proust’s  cycle  A  la  recherche  du 
temps  perdu.  His  five  volumes  bequeath  a 
testament  of  beauty  to  the  happy  few  in  an 
age  of  vulgarization  and  of  the  crowd  mind. 
He  has  not  been  forced  yet — as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  class  have  been — to  fling  open 
the  doors  of  a  stately  home  to  sightseers  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  expenses  toward 
its  maintenance;  but  he  resents,  at  several 
points,  the  fact  that  he  had  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  authorship.  He  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  amateur  status:  circulating  beautiful¬ 
ly  copied  manuscripts  within  congenial 
groups.  His  own  bad  handwriting,  by  the 
way,  compelled  him  to  rewrite  his  scripts 
for  the  copyist  again  and  again,  which 
served  him  to  bring  his  style  to  perfection 
and  to  turn  “professional.”  He  is  puzzled  by 
the  phenomenon  that  three  highly  gifted 
writers  have  sprung  up  in  one  generation 
of  the  same  family,  Edith,  Sacherevell,  and 
himself.  The  constellation  of  the  stars  and 
the  formation  of  hand  lines  cannot  explain 
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it  away.  There  had  been  already  some  poetic 
talent  among  distant  ancestors,  and  his 
father,  after  all,  wrote  about  gardening  and 
heraldry.  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  is  a  product  of 
refinement  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  “Tonio 
Kroger,”  though  not  a  Burger,  but  an  Aris¬ 
tocrat  "auf  Irrwegen." 

Personally,  Sir  Osbert  does  not  lack  the 
common  touch,  and  he  prides  himself  on 
the  attempts  he  made,  together  with  Sieg¬ 
fried  Sassoon,  to  mediate  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  national  disaster  of  the  General 
Strike.  But  he  did  so  as  a  politician,  whereas 
Sassoon  acted  as  a  writer  matured  in  war 
and  postwar.  Sassoon’s  autobiography  Sieg¬ 
fried’s  Journey  overlaps,  in  parts,  with  his 
novel  Sherstons  Progress,  which  dealt  with 
his  pacifist  scruples  and  his  decision  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  front  as  he  could  not  find  any 
other  decent  solution  of  his  dilemma.  A 
writer  who  might  easily  have  been  limited 
by  aestheticism  and  aloofness  had  hardened. 
Not  yielding  an  inch  of  his  ideals  he  came 
to  a  compromise  with  life.  From  the  second 
disappointment,  after  his  plunge  into  poli¬ 
tics,  as  the  literary  editor  of  the  Socialist 
Daily  Herald,  he  resigned  himself  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quietism,  which  did  not  mean  shirking 
any  responsibilities.  He  was  guided  in  his 
attitude  by  the  conception  that  our  indi¬ 
vidual  lives  have  a  somewhat  symbolic 
function  within  the  community.  From  a 
viewpoint  that  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  sectio 
aurea  between  our  personal  existence  and 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  universe,  he  interprets 
his  life,  and  both  from  the  detached  novel 
and  from  the  more  open  form  of  Siegfried’s 
Journey  Sasscx)n  emerges  as  the  noble  and 
generous  mind  we  encounter  in  his  poems. 

An  idealist  like  Sassoon,  but  one  who  has 
not  come  to  grips  yet  with  reality — that  is 
the  case  of  Stephen  Spender.  A  genius  for 
friendship  like  Hermon  Quid,  but  one  who 
sighs  under  Hamlet’s  burden:  “The  time 
is  out  of  joint  .  .  .  That  ever  I  was  born  to 
set  it  right!”  A  man  of  letters  like  Sir  Os¬ 
bert,  he  would  be  quite  happy  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  small  congenial  circle,  were 
he  not  in  need  of  a  wider  public  without 


which  he  could  not  make  his  living  as  a 
writer.  He  is  a  nonconformist  like  O’Casey, 
but  one  who  attaches  too  much  value  to  ide¬ 
ologies. 

Spender’s  autobiography  is  the  outcome 
of  this  disappointment.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  highly  introspective  character,  but  one 
who  yearns  for  applause  like  an  actor.  His 
is  the  burning  soul  of  a  pure  poet,  but  under 
the  impact  of  a  revolutionary  age  he  felt 
that  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
poet’s  duty.  Unable  to  endure  loneliness. 
Spender  addressed  an  audience  of  the  past 
in  his  first  poem:  “I  think  continually  of 
those  who  were  truly  great.”  His  extremely 
candid  autobiography  is  an  attempt  to  break 
out  of  his  isolation  by  invoking  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  kindred  souls  straying  and  lost  in 
the  perplexities  of  our  time.  Poetry  being 
to  him  a  means  of  telling  about  himself,  an 
autobiography  was  the  ideal  outlet.  His 
confessions  and  self-analysis  exercised  a  lib¬ 
erating  influence  upon  him,  setting  free 
even  his  sense  of  humor,  which  is  a  way  of 
overcoming  his  problems.  He  satisfied,  at 
the  same  time,  his  genuine  desire  to  help 
his  fellow  men:  World  Within  World  was 
written  in  the  spirit  of  Uriel  da  Costa, 
whose  autobiography  Exemplar  vitae  hu- 
manae  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  self¬ 
justification,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  avoidance 
of  his  pitfalls  and  mistakes. 

Spender’s  dangers  are  the  coteries  of  the 
salons.  His  literary  and  political  antagonist 
Roy  Campbell  loathes  them  and  abhors 
Bloomsbury  Boheme  altogether.  A  child  of 
nature,  born  in  South  West  Africa,  Camp¬ 
bell  spent  his  youth  hunting  and  fishing, 
learned  early  how  to  live  dangerously,  and 
entered  literature  as  Pan  into  a  salon.  He 
tamed  his  wife  d  la  Petrucchio  and  is  proud 
of  it.  Possessing  to  a  high  degree  that  “stock 
of  innocence”  and  “virgin  sensibility”  which 
Graham  Greene  thinks  essential,  he  lacks 
the  tolerance  and  generosity  to  be  a  truly 
great  writer.  His  belief  in  the  world-wide 
conspiracy  of  Freemasons  and  Jews  is  sim¬ 
ply  childish.  When  he  tells  us  that  his  father, 
a  doctor,  never  charged  priests  of  any  de- 
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nominations  or  creeds,  he  adds,  in  brackets 
with  an  exclamation  point:  “even  Rabbis.” 
And  yet,  he  is  quite  an  amiable  personality, 
not  without  a  sense  of  spiritual  values;  his 
translation  of  John  of  the  Cross  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  this. 

Campbell  wrote  Light  on  a  Darl^  Horse 
for  money,  just  as  he  did  bullfighting  and 
horse-breaking,  which  activities  he  greatly 
preferred.  But  one  could  picture  him,  like 
Hamsun,  sacked  as  a  tram  conductor  for 
reading  while  on  duty.  The  voyage  on  a 
cargo  boat  which  was  to  take  him  to  Eng¬ 
land  made  him  a  writer.  When  the  third 
mate  pushed  Campbell’s  English  classics 
into  the  sea,  young  Roy,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  resorted  to  a  grin.  But  “forced  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  sea”  while  he  was  “on  it,”  he 
spent  his  spare  time  “with  the  sun,  stars, 
and  moon,  and  the  wind  and  the  spray”: 
“I  loved  it  so  much  that  it  made  me  return 
to  it  .  .  .  that  effort  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  all  the  chunks  of  ore  stolen 
from  Marlowe,  Keats,  Dryden,  Pope  and 
Milton  (I  soon  bought  them  all  back).” 
What  The  Conway  was  for  Masefield,  the 
Flaming  Terrapin  was  to  be  for  Campbell. 

Campbell’s  autobiography  is  an  adven¬ 
ture  story;  Graham  Greene’s  book  T he  Lost 
Childhood,  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  auto¬ 
biography  only  in  its  first  chapter.  One 
regrets  that  it  is  so  short,  because  nowhere 
has  the  sacred  mystery  of  how  a  young 
mind  discovered  that  he  could  “read”  been 
described  more  convincingly.  The  chapter 
ends  with  the  vital  moment  when  the  boy 
of  fourteen,  reading  a  youth  book,  realized 
that  writing  was  his  calling.  The  rest  of 
the  book,  however,  mainly  essays  on  authors 
and  their  works,  follows  quite  cogently :  in 
his  criticism  and  appreciation  of  others  he 
illuminates  his  own  development.  Attribut¬ 
ing  the  crisis  of  the  English  novel  to  the 
loss  of  the  spiritual  sense  when  it  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  subjective  novel,  and  to  that 
of  the  visual  world  when  the  subjective 
novel  turned  to  “mining  into  layers  of  per¬ 
sonality  hitherto  untouched,”  he  restores 
the  author’s  right  to  “exist”  within  his  novel 


and  works  with  single-mindedness  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  revitalize  it. 

Like  Greene  and  Campbell  (after  their 
conversion),  the  author  of  Adventures  in 
Two  Worlds  has  a  Roman  Catholic  back¬ 
ground.  After  a  hard  apprenticeship  in 
Scotland  and  in  Wales,  Dr.  Cronin  settled 
down  as  a  general  practitioner  in  London. 
For  reasons  of  health  he  had  to  give  up  his 
successful  practice.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  always  wished  to  write — not  as  a  means 
of  self-expression,  but  because  he  met 
among  his  patients  many  interesting  people 
furnishing  him  with  the  stuff  for  stories. 
His  skill  as  a  diagnostician — early  recog¬ 
nised  by  his  professors — helped  him  in  the 
delineation  of  characters.  In  addition,  he 
has  a  gift  of  humor  which  enables  him  to 
laugh  at  himself,  e.g.,  narrating  the  change 
of  a  normal  family  man  into  a  “crank”  writ¬ 
ing  his  first  novel.  Hatter’s  Castle  became 
an  immediate  signal  success  and  was  the 
beginning  of  another  success  story.  But  tak¬ 
ing  his  themes  from  the  world  outside,  such 
as  incidents  and  travels,  Cronin  came  to 
realize  the  vanity  of  all  things.  Probing  this 
sentiment,  his  diagnosis  was:  Man  has  for¬ 
gotten  God.  As  a  healer  he  felt  called  upon 
to  suggest  a  therapy.  After  the  greater  part 
of  the  book,  each  chapter  being  a  short  story 
told  with  consummate  craftsmanship,  Cro¬ 
nin’s  humanitarian  reflections,  though  no 
match  for  Max  Picard’s  meditations  about 
Die  Flucht  vor  Gott,  are  an  organic  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  doctor’s  autobiography.  Their 
greatest  appeal  lies  in  their  humility. 

Arthur  Calder-Marshall  was  less  lucky 
with  his  first  novel  than  Cronin  and  Plomcr 
had  been.  It  was  rejected,  though  after  send¬ 
ing  it  to  a  publisher  recommended  to  him 
he  was  expecting  a  rebuff.  The  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  wasted.  To  the  great  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  parents  he  did  not  send 
the  typescript  to  another  publisher,  as  it  had 
served  its  purpose.  Together  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  critical  faculties,  Calder- 
Marshall  had  learned  the  writer’s  craft: 
“how  to  put  commas,  how  to  avoid  the  use 
of  adverbs  describing  the  tone  of  voice,  and 
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how  to  indicate  a  pause  without  saying 
‘Then  there  was  a  pause’ . . .  how  to  quicken 
the  narrative  and  how  to  slow  it  down,  and 
how  to  imply  meanings  without  stating 
them.”  Though  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
early:  ‘Tm  going  to  write” — the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  head  of  Queen  Nofertiti  in  the 
British  Museum  had  taught  him  that  Art 
could  transcend  life — he  was  taken  hy  sur¬ 
prise  when  his  father  suggested:  “If  you 
want  to  become  a  novelist,  would  it  not  be 
best  to  write  a  novel?”  His  career  was, 
in  his  own  words,  held  up  first  because  “he 
did  not  know  how  to  write”  and  then  be¬ 
cause  “he  had  nothing  to  write  about.”  He 
had  left  Oxford  without  any  qualifications 
for  a  job,  and  he  himself  felt  that  he  was 
“over-educated.”  When  he  chose  to  become 
a  schoolmaster,  he  did  so  not  only  because 
he  had  “no  money”  and  his  father  would 
not  give  him  “an  allowance,”  but  also  be¬ 
cause  this  “hell”  would  furnish  him  with 
some  stuff. 

The  Magic  of  my  Youth  deals  with  the 
making  of  a  writer  on  three  levels:  social 
implications,  craftsmanship,  and,  above  all, 
the  maturing  of  the  artistic  imagination. 

tf  If 

Wc  salute  the  rebirth  of  Etudes  Anglaises,  published 
by  Didier  from  Paris  under  the  directorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  A.  Koszul,  M.  Le  Breton  and  F.  Moss^.  Editor- 
in-chief  is  Professor  L.  Bonnerot.  As  in  the  past  the 
excellent  quarterly  has  substantial  offerings  in  the  form 
of  articles,  scholarly  notes,  and  book  reviews  covering 
the  literature  and  language  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  from  the  past  to  today.  The  editors  prombe 
exhaustive  coverage  of  the  American  scene.  The  first 
issue  of  the  resuscitated  review  is  V’:l,  February  1952. 

"Knut  Hamsun  died  at  an  opportune  time.  His 
passing  on  February  19  came  during  the  height  of 
the  Winter  Olympic  Games  being  staged  in  and 
around  Oslo.  It  came  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
following  the  greatest  sports  triumph  in  Norwegian 
history — three  gold  Olympic  medals  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  thb  athletic  atmosphere,  Hamsun 
was  able  to  depart  without  the  embarrassing  attention 
that  his  death  might  have  demanded  under  normal 
conditions.  Norwegians  were  spared  the  problem  of 
coming  to  grips  again  with  the  Hamsun  dichotomy, 
with  trying  to  separate  the  artist  Hamsun  from  the 
ideological  Hamsun.” 

Gilbert  Geis  in  T he  Norseman 


The  title  refers  to  real  experiments  in  “ritual 
magic,”  to  three  cases  in  which  Frazer’s 
adept  became  involved.  He  might  have  be¬ 
come  the  victim  of  a  fourth  case  himself, 
had  he  not  experienced  by  then,  guided 
by  Walter  de  la  Mare,  “the  creation  of  a 
magic  out  of  creating  magic,”  namely  the 
balance  that  exists  between  technique  and 
vision  in  the  writer’s  world. 

Calder-Marshall’s  autobiography  bears 
witness  to  this:  his  technique  as  a  storyteller 
equals  Plomer’s  character-sketches  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  and  Cronin’s  adventures  with  his 
patients.  But  the  title  has  a  symbolic  mean¬ 
ing,  too:  youth  as  a  magical  condition.  A 
post-Freudian,  a  representative  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  accepting  strangeness,  believing  in  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom  and  spiritual  adventure, 
Calder-Marshall  is  not  blind  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  that  surround  him.  The  en¬ 
counter  with  the  “Poet  of  Steyning,”  so¬ 
ciety’s  outcast  by  whom  he  felt  attracted, 
contributed  to  his  becoming  a  writer  in  no 
lesser  degree  than  the  vicarious  part  he 
meant  to  play  in  choosing  the  metier  which 
would  have  been  his  brother’s  had  the  latter 
not  died  prematurely.  London 

There  was  probably  no  publication  anywhere,  in  the 
year  1951,  which  offered  a  more  varied  and  more 
profitable  selection  of  international  cultural  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  report  for  that  year  of  the  Indian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Culture  (Basavangudi,  Bangalore,  India.  152 
pages).  This  ably  edited  organ  of  world  cooperation, 
whose  activity  is  prompted  by  the  conviction  that  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  world-wide 
understanding  and  sympathy,  seeks  to  further  its  aims 
mainly  through  its  booklets  on  a  great  variety  of  cul¬ 
tural  themes,  its  showings  of  educational  and  cultural 
films,  and  its  full  and  rich  program  of  lectures  by 
scholars  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  report  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  world’s 
need  of  great  ideas,  which  is  followed  by  a  closely 
packed  summary  of  cultural  activities  in  many  lands 
and  a  record  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  Institute. 
It  offers  supporting  memberships  to  the  internationally 
minded  throughout  the  world. 

Book  production  in  England  during  1951  showed 
a  striking  increase  and  reached  the  toul  of  18,066 
titles.  The  previous  record  was  achieved  in  1937  and 
amounted  to  1,029  titles  less.  The  novel  is  leading  all 
other  geiues  with  3,871  titles. 
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Rudolf  Brunngraber 

Novelistic  Innovator 

By  ERNST  WALDINGER 


CAN  we  bring  the  following  concepts 
under  a  common  denominator:  sober 
national  economics  and  dynamic,  ex- 
pressionistically  overheated,  ecstatic  lan¬ 
guage;  cold  columns  of  figures  before  a 
mosaic,  almost  Byzantine  gold  background; 
miserable  city  slums  and  a  refined,  over¬ 
ornamental  late-Viennese  Gobelin?  Is  it  not 
inevitable  that  a  socialistic  doctrine,  resting 
on  scientifically  demonstrable  facts,  born  of 
our  utilitarian  thinking  and  the  logical  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  machine  age,  should  ab¬ 
jure  every  type  of  ornamentation  as  perni¬ 
cious,  foolish,  useless,  superfluous  decora¬ 
tion,  exactly  as  our  disdainful  modern  archi¬ 
tects  do  ?  Or  might  there  be  a  writer  whose 
artistic  temperament  approves  the  instinct 
for  ornamentation,  for  whom  the  planet- 
wise  novel  does  not  necessarily  limit  itself  to 
intellectual,  technical,  economic  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  our  time,  but  can  contain 
something  more:  dreams  of  abundance,  of 
reaching  bold  utopias,  of  a  future  in  which 
the  attainment  of  human  happiness  is  not  an 
insoluble  problem,  if  only  we  face  it  cou¬ 
rageously  ?  The  apparently  impossible  equa¬ 
tion  may  thus  become  possible.  For  orna¬ 
mentation  is  in  reality  not  superfluity,  as 
bald,  unimaginative  specialization  deems 
it;  rather,  it  is  the  child  of  plenty,  of  that 
coming  luxury  which  would  be  a  matter 
of  course  if  the  world  were  in  order,  if  we 
had  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  machine 
instead  of  becoming  its  slaves.  Rudolf 
Brunngraber  is  a  writer  who  has  been  in¬ 
spired  by  such  ideas,  which  are  influenced 
by  socialism  and  by  American  technocracy, 
so  that  a  literally  intoxicated  power  of  vision 
dwells  in  him  without  hindrance  to  his 
command  of  the  objective  facts  which  nour¬ 
ish  his  visions;  so  that  his  documented,  ob¬ 


jective  fiction  is  warmed  by  the  flame  of 
passion. 

Brunngraber  is  the  product  of  poverty. 
He  comes  from  that  border  region  of  small 
farmers  and  small  bourgeoisie,  near-  and 
complete  proletariat,  which  has  produced  a 
large  part  of  the  Austrian  literature  since 
World  War  One.  Privation  and  a  longing 
for  a  brighter  future  were  his  lot  from  child¬ 
hood. 

He  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1901.  His 
family  had  moved  from  a  Lower  Austrian 
village  to  the  city  at  a  time  when  flight  from 
the  land  was  growing  general.  He  calls  him¬ 
self  the  first  city  man  of  his  family;  and 
since  sociological  considerations  continual¬ 
ly  play  so  large  a  role  with  him,  it  is  clear 
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that  he  was  always  a  conscious  urbanite, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  National  Socialist 
literary  lawmakers  stipulated  Blut  und 
Boden  as  the  essence  of  a  writer’s  art,  when 
they  tried  to  bring  a  man  like  Weinheber 
into  this  ill-starred  formula  by  urging  cer¬ 
tain  extenuating  circumstances:  he  was 
born  in  the  environs  of  a  great  city,  out 
where  the  little  cottages  cluster  on  the  vine- 
covered  hills,  where  the  country  begins. 

No,  Brunngraber,  in  spite  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses  and  his  good  clothes,  still  bears  the 
marks  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  son  of  the 
slums,  although  we  must  admit  that  the 
slums  of  Vienna  can’t  help  partaking  of  the 
scenic  charm  of  that  city,  so  that  they  are 
not  so  desolate  as  similar  parts  of  other  big 
towns.  Living  conditions  were  just  as  bad 
there  as  elsewhere  until  the  socialistic  city 
government  brought  air,  light,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  into  the  lodgings  of  Vienna  laborers. 

Brunngraber’s  father  was  a  bricklayer  and 
was  killed  in  the  First  World  War;  his 
mother  kept  herself  and  her  son  alive  by 
taking  in  washing,  and  even  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  attend  the  Le hr er seminar. 
He  comes  back  to  this  period  again  and 
again  in  his  books.  It  is  true  that  he  paid 
his  expenses  by  working  in  his  free  time, 
a  practice  which  was  not  common  in  those 
days — as  laborer,  private  tutor,  and  the  like. 

This  hard  youth,  filled  with  exhausting 
labor  by  day  and  mental  strain  during  his 
rest  periods  and  his  nights,  produced  the 
restless  adult  whose  intensity  and  energy 
we  admire  today.  It  also  explains  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  ambition  which  seems  so  foreign  to 
our  usual  conception  of  the  Austrian  charac¬ 
ter. 

The  modern  scientific  novel,  a  type  which 
Brunngraber  helped  originate,  may  be  as 
objective  as  a  documentary  film,  but  it 
bursts  with  activity  and  with  luxuriant 
fancy.  Dream  and  realism  are  two  facets 
of  our  atomic  age.  The  youth  had  no  part 
in  World  War  One,  since  peace  was  de¬ 
clared  just  as  his  year  was  coming  up.  Like 
British-born  Christopher  Isherwood,  Brunn¬ 
graber  seems  disappointed  at  not  having 


had  front-line  experience;  his  heroes  are  al¬ 
most  always  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War.  After  the  war  there  were  no  jobs  for 
young  teachers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
world  were  boarded  up  against  Austrians 
especially.  Brunngraber  was  able  to  emi¬ 
grate.  He  wrote  to  good  old  Selma  Lager- 
lof,  whom  he  worshiped,  and  with  her  help 
he  was  able  to  secure  a  visa  for  Sweden.  His 
intention  had  been  to  go  abroad  and  lead 
a  life  of  adventure.  And  the  two  years 
which  he  spent  in  Sweden  were  adventur¬ 
ous  enough.  He  wandered  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  vagabond  who  earned  his  bread  as 
dockworker,  dishwasher,  snow-shoveler, 
newspaper  vendor,  raftsman,  movie  fiddler 
and  ivory-carver.  He  had  gone  as  far  as 
Lapland  when  the  depression  struck  him 
and  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes. 

He  returned  to  Vienna  and  was  out  of 
work  for  a  year.  He  finally  found  a  patron 
in  Oskar  Kokstein,  the  Finance  Minister  of 
the  Old  Regime,  who  persuaded  a  rich 
Jewish  attorney  to  allow  him  a  small 
monthly  pension  to  study  art.  Kokstein  be¬ 
lieved  that  Brunngraber  had  promise  as  a 
painter.  Although  the  young  man  already 
had  a  literary  career  in  mind,  and  even 
carried  around  in  his  head  the'  idea  of  his 
first  book,  Karl  und  das  20.  Jahrhundert, 
he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accepted 
the  proposition  willingly  enough.  He  stud¬ 
ied  painting  for  four  years  at  the  Wiener 
Kunstgewerbeschule,  the  present  Akade- 
mie  fiir  angewandte  Kiinste.  These  studies 
and  the  skill  at  designing  and  painting 
which  he  acquired  were  to  stand  him  in 
g(X)d  stead  later.  They  developed  the  eye- 
man  in  him,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  many 
painter-poets;  moreover,  the  capacity  for 
thoughtful  abstraction  which  was  expressed 
to  a  degree  in  the  a-naturalistic,  abstractive 
tendency  of  this  painting  could  be  utilized 
professionally,  as  he  is  certainly  doing  now 
in  his  film-production. 

When  he  had  finished  at  the  Kunstge¬ 
werbeschule,  Otto  Neurath  gave  him  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  new  municipal  Wirtschafts- 
museum.  Brunngraber  was  well  fitted  for 
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this  work,  since  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
economic  and  sociological  equipment,  and 
his  skill  at  drawing  and  painting  made  him 
extraordinarily  helpful  in  the  application  of 
Neurath’s  new  technique,  which  expressed 
dry  statistical  data  in  picture-symbols. 

When  the  coup  of  February  1934  put  the 
Institute  into  the  hands  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  lost  him  this  position  (in  the 
meantime  he  had  married  and  was  soon  to 
become  the  father  of  a  little  girl),  he  kept 
his  head  nicely  above  water  as  peripatetic 
instructor  for  the  Bildungsstelle  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  Party.  In  hundreds  of  lec¬ 
tures  brightened  by  his  scintillating  elo¬ 
quence  which  took  fire  at  its  own  ideas,  he 
spread  out  his  enormous  fund  of  knowledge 
before  crowds  of  laborers  and  clerks.  In  1933 
the  Societats-Verlag  in  Frankfurt  a.M.  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  novel,  Karl  und  das  20.  ]ahr- 
hundert.  The  book,  which  was  translated 
into  English  under  the  aegis  of  Dorothy 
Thompson  and  appeared  also  in  the  United 
States  (there  were  translations  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  languages,  including  Japanese), 
made  Brunngraber  well  known  at  once. 

Karl  und  das  20.  ]ahrhundert  is  a  real¬ 
istic,  carefully  documented  novel,  as  well 
as  a  stylistic  experiment,  but  never  loses  it¬ 
self  in  the  hazardous  or  the  abstruse,  not 
to  mention  the  probingly  psychologizing. 
The  turbulence,  the  mad  tempo  of  John 
Dos  Passos’  Manhattan  Transfer  and  The 
42nd  Parallel,  whose  technique  is  like 
Brunngraber’s  although  the  Austrian  had 
not  read  the  American,  are  conspicuously 
absent.  Autobiographical  passages  and  jaits 
divers  follow  each  other  without  transition; 
several  pages  detailing  various  angles  of 
some  historical  situation  are  followed  by  a 
similar  bulk  of  personal  narrative,  so  that 
the  hero’s  development  seems  determined 
by  the  events  of  the  period.  In  the  year  1933 
the  New  Republic  conducted  a  symposium 
on  the  theme  Booths  Read  Too  Little:  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  placed  Karl  and  the  T wentieth 
Century  at  the  head  of  his  list. 

Brunngraber  now  devoted  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  writing,  and  conceived  a  plan  for 


a  whole  series  of  novels  which  should  show 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  world-shak¬ 
ing  and  world-altering  influences  of  our 
time,  and  particularly  the  deadening  effect 
of  science  and  technology,  curse  and  bless¬ 
ing  of  an  age  in  ferment.  This  plan,  which 
calls  for  the  powers  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Zola, 
is  reasonable  and  faces  a  situation  exactly 
similar  to  theirs  when  they  interpreted  in 
fiction  the  character  of  the  new  bourgeois 
world,  the  one  with  daemonic  vigor,  the 
other  with  cold  exactness  but  at  bottom  no 
less  daemonically.  His  plan  is  in  itself  a  spe¬ 
cific  against  the  chaos  and  discouragement 
of  those  tragic  years,  because  he  is  under¬ 
taking  to  demonstrate  that  we  will  conquer 
our  formidable  foe,  because  he  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  clear  the  promise  for  the  future, 
the  constructive  elements  in  the  gigantic 
upheavals  which  bewilder  us. 

The  cold  heat  of  his  style,  which  owes 
much  to  the  influence  of  his  friend  Kasimir 
Edschmid,  is  felt  strongly  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  series.  Radium,  Roman  eines 
Elements  (Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1936).  Here 
again  the  author’s  socialistic  attitude  is  in 
the  foreground,  when  he  inveighs  against 
the  grip  of  the  monopoly  on  the  precious 
stuff. 

The  novelist  could  have  capitalized  on 
the  success  of  Radium.  The  book  was  wide¬ 
ly  read,  was  translated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  stirred  the  interest  of  impor¬ 
tant  contemporaries.  During  his  stay  in 
Berlin,  Thomas  Wolfe  was  Brunngraber’s 
friend  and  drinking  companion.  But 
Brunngraber  made  it  plain  that  he  was 
not  aground  on  the  rock  of  statistics  and 
economics,  that  theoretics  had  not  choked 
out  his  fancy  and  his  passions,  that  these 
two  sides  of  his  nature  had  not  handicapped 
but  complemented  each  other.  Moreover, 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  world  politics 
began  to  grow  menacing  and  to  force  its 
way  into  every  man’s  life.  During  the  Doll- 
fuss  and  Schuschnigg  regime,  spiritual  free¬ 
dom  was  hampered  but  not  paralyzed.  Hit¬ 
ler’s  incursion  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
little  state  into  the  Third  Reich  gave  it  the 
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coup  de  grdce.  It  was  fortunate  that  Brunn- 
graber  had  chosen  a  myth  as  the  theme  of 
his  next  book,  although  it  required  just  as 
exhaustive  preparation.  Die  Engel  in  At¬ 
lantis  (Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938)  was  an  au¬ 
dacious  brew  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Angels,  the  Atlantis  legends, 
Bachofen’s  investigations  of  the  matriarchy 
and  the  patria  potestas,  and  Horbiger’s  Ice 
Age  theory  (recently  resuscitated  in  the 
much-discussed  book  by  Velikovsky).  The 
National  Socialists,  who  thought  they  saw 
in  it  much  of  their  doctrine,  eventually  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  spite  of  all  disguise  and 
legend  its  main  thesis  was  the  horror  of  the 
iron,  totalitarian  state  and  its  inescapable 
self-destruction,  and  they  refused  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  paper  for  new  editions.  Outside 
of  Germany  the  novel  had  been  compared 
with  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Auf  den  Marmorl{lip- 
pen.  It  is  true  that,  just  as  in  the  Marmor- 
\lippen,  the  ambiguity  is  so  complete  that 
such  interpretations  are  dangerous,  al¬ 
though  Brunngraber’s  own  political  person¬ 
ality  is  as  free  from  ambiguity  as  Jiinger’s 
is  not,  and  is  entirely  free  from  any  note 
of  destructiveness  or  nihilism.  He  was  at¬ 
tacked  later  in  socialist  circles  for  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Ernst  von  Salomon;  he  was 
blamed  for  his  collaboration  with  the  film 
producer  Pabst;  and,  absurdly,  he  was  even 
labeled  a  Nazi.  Since  Brunngraber  believes 
heartily  in  the  possibility  of  harmonizing 
spiritual  freedom  with  a  socialized  econ¬ 
omy,  he  took  part,  two  years  ago,  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  anti-Communist  intel¬ 
lectuals. 

The  [Austrian]  Nazi  period  began  badly 
for  him.  The  first  part  of  a  bulky  novel  on 
narcotics  was  published  by  Rowohlt  in  1939, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  under 
the  title  Opiuml^rieg.  It  deals  with  one  of 
the  ugliest  chapters  in  colonial  history  and 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  snapped 
up  by  Goebbel’s  propaganda  machine  and 
used  vigorously  against  the  English.  The 
author  could  do  nothing  but  l(X)k  on  help¬ 
lessly.  This  forced  passivity  did  him  no 
good;  a  short  time  afterward  he  was  shut 


out  of  the  Reichsschrifttumsl^ammer  and 
thereby  out  of  the  running  as  far  as  literary 
publicity  was  concerned.  His  next  book, 
Zuelzer  aus  Cuba,  came  out  by  virtue  of  a 
special  permit  from  the  Nazi  authorities. 

Zucker  aus  Cuba,  like  Die  Engel  in  At¬ 
lantis,  was  reissued  in  Austria  after  the  war. 
Breathlessly  exciting,  a  little  too  much  so, 
it  recounts  the  danse  macabre  which  is 
known  in  Cuba  as  the  “Dance  of  Millions.” 
It  uncovefs  the  dissipation,  the  wasteful  ex¬ 
travagance,  the  senselessness  of  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  profit-grabbing  system  which,  if  it  had 
not  broken  down  in  time,  would  in  a  few 
years  have  ruined  the  blooming  island  and 
left  to  its  heirs  only  the  exhausted  earth. 
How  the  politically  shrewd  dictators  ex¬ 
ploited  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  magnates  is,  incidentally,  brought 
out  very  clearly. 

In  1940  Brunngraber  was  investigated  by 
the  Gestapo.  He  came  out  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  fairly  well,  but  a  little  later  he  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  arrest  for  defeatist  public  declara¬ 
tions.  Luck  was  with  him,  however,  and 
he  escaped  following  many  of  his  friends 
to  the  concentration  camp  or  to  execution. 
In  1944  he  was  commissioned  by  Minister 
Albert  Speer  to  write  a  book  on  logistics 
in  World  War  Two.  “I  realized,”  he  reports, 
“that  the  agreeable  and  clever  course  would 
be  to  sabotage  the  thing,  but  that  I  could 
not  disobey  a  positive  command;  as  Ver- 
sippter  (Brunngraber’s  wife  had  Jewish 
blood)  I  might  have  been  sent  to  work  the 
roads  in  the  Todt  brigade.  But  the  sabotage 
did  not  go  smoothly,  since  I  was  expected 
to  have  my  work  finished  by  December  31, 
1944,  whereas  on  September  15,  1944, 1  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Nagel  as 
fliegender  Ziviladjutant,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1945  I  was  placed  under 
provisional  arrest  and  forced  to  live  and 
work  at  his  staff  headquarters  in  the  Mark 
Brandenburg,  seventy  kilometers  northeast 
of  Berlin.  All  this  at  a  juncture  when,  at 
times,  we  already  had  the  Russian  tanks 
at  our  rear.  In  the  chaos  of  the  early  days 
of  the  battle  for  Berlin,  toward  the  end  of 
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March  1945,  I  managed  to  desert.  I  went 
into  hiding  in  Carinthia  till  North  and 
South  Germany  were  completely  separated 
and  the  war  ended.” 

One  would  think  that  such  a  life  would 
have  brought  even  a  relatively  young  man 
to  the  brink  of  exhaustion.  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  complete  moral,  psychical,  and 
economic  collapse,  when  every  match,  every 
razor  blade  was  a  temptation,  this  man  lost 
none  of  his  energy  and  vigor.  All  the  am¬ 
bitious  plans  which  had  germinated  in  his 
mind  while  he  was  forced  to  keep  silence 
were  rapidly  put  into  execution. 

In  a  paper  called  IV/r  es  \am,  Brunn- 
graber  analyzed  with  astonishing  preg¬ 
nancy  the  German  fascist  movement  and 
the  circumstances  which  made  it  inevitable. 
This  little  paper,  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  collapse,  was  the  first  publication 
to  examine  the  German  tragedy  succinctly, 
with  great  objectivity  and  insight  into  the 
mass-psychological  background  and  yet 
with  vehement  personal  sympathy.  Here, 
too,  we  see  the  two  aspects  of  Brunn- 
graber’s  nature :  the  emotion  of  the  partici¬ 
pant  who  has  suffered  with  the  others,  the 
cool  impartiality  of  the  scientist.  It  is  true 
that  the  author  takes  sides,  but  without 
partiality,  without  dogmatism. 

In  the  next  three  papers  of  this  series 
(both  published  by  Verlag  Neues  Oester- 
reich)  the  author  goes  a  step  further.  The 
title  of  the  brochure  is,  significantly.  Was 
zu  \ommen  hat.  To  begin  with,  Brunn- 
graber  has  it  out  with  Nietzsche,  and  shows 
more  effectively  than  Lukacs,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  latter’s  Marxist  formulations, 
how  Nietzsche’s  seductive  world  of  explo¬ 
sive  thought  is  built  on  the  void;  how  his 
Vitalism  is  familiar  with  all  secret,  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  of  the  human  soul  but  lacks  the 
most  elementary  sociological  foundation. 
The  consequences  of  the  American  doctrine 
of  technocracy  are  the  occasion  for  a  sup¬ 
plementary  essay  portraying  a  world  which 
is  not  a  paradise  but  from  which  hunger, 
disease  and  housing  problems  have  been 
banished,  so  that  men  are  at  last  able  to  live 
like  human  beings. 


Two  other  small  publications,  Der  Tier- 
t{reis  and  Irrelohe,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  but  readable  stories.  Both  were 
put  out  by  publisher  Georg  Fromme  in 
Vienna,  in  1947.  The  animal  stories  in  the 
former  do  not  lack  warmth,  but  suffer  from 
a  touch  of  preciosity. 

The  novel  Prozess  auf  Tod  und  Leben 
(Vienna.  Zsolnay.  1948)  is  an  am¬ 
bitiously  conceived  retelling  of  the  so<allcd 
Tisza-Essla  ritual  murder  case.  This  affair, 
in  the  i88o’s,  caused  much  excitement  all 
over  the  world.  It  illuminated  with  light¬ 
ning  flashes  the  ugly  instincts  of  race  hatred, 
the  exploiting  of  mass  stupidity  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  witch-wedding  of  gross  selfish¬ 
ness  and  malicious  meddlesomeness.  Ar¬ 
nold  Zweig  had  treated  them  long  before 
in  a  play  called  Ritualmord  in  Ungarn. 
Brunngraber’s  book  grew  out  of  a  film 
manuscript  which  he  wrote  for  Pabst.  The 
movie  itself,  which  let  loose  a  long  string 
of  discussion,  was  shown  all  over  Europe. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Brunngraber’s 
career  as  a  movie  writer.  He  and  Pabst 
produced  the  picture  Geheimnisvolle  Tiefe, 
which  opens  in  the  Magdalenian  period 
with  the  animal-painters  in  the  Altamira 
Grotto  and  continues  as  a  debate  between 
opposing  schools  of  contemporary  econo¬ 
mists  and  scientists.  The  author  is  working 
at  present  on  an  official  Austria-film  which 
is  to  combine  history,  geography,  ethnology, 
and  culture  in  one  great  panorama. 

Brunngraber’s  last  novel,  Der  Weg  dutch 
das  Labyrinth  (Vienna.  Zsolnay.  1949), 
which  deals  with  the  Austrian  uprising  of 
February  1934,  reverts  to  the  technique  of 
Karl  und  das  20.  Jahrhundert. 

The  restless  producer  has  not  been 
slighted  in  the  matter  of  honors  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  He  is  the  Austrian  writer  who  has 
been  translated  into  the  greatest  number  of 
languages,  and  statistics  indicate  that  he  is 
the  most  widely  read.  The  city  of  Vienna 
awarded  him  its  Prize  for  Literature,  and 
he  was  recently  elected  to  corresponding 
membership  in  the  Deutsche  Akademie  fur 
Sprache  und  Dichtung. 

SI(idmore  College 


The  Centenary  of 
Emilia  Pardo-Bazln 


By  RONALD  HILTON 

The  centenary  of  the  distinguished 
Spanish  writer  Pardo-Bazin  is  pro¬ 
ducing  abundant  references  to  her 
great  novels  Los  pazos  de  Ulloa  and  La 
Madre  Naturaleza,  but  there  is  a  lamentable 
silence  about  the  great  mass  of  her  non- 
fictional  production,  which  is  insufficiently 
known.  It  will  be  difficult  to  j^ersuade  the 
average  reader  of  the  wisdom  of  choosing 
Dona  Emilia  Pardo-Bazan  as  a  social  and 
political  oracle.  She  is  generally  regarded 
by  present-day  critics  as  a  blue-stocking 
who  wrote  two  or  three  excellent  novels 
and  a  very  large  number  of  historical  and 
critical  works  which  are  not  worth  reading. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  to  see  in  great  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  how  many  of  the  fifty-odd 
volumes  of  her  Obras  complctas  have  never 
been  opened.  Even  Margarita  Nelken,  who, 
in  Las  escritoras  espanolas,  naturally  seeks 
to  exalt  the  products  of  Spanish  feminine 
talent,  is  decidedly  cold  toward  Dona 
Emilia.  As  far  as  her  nonfictional  work  is 
concerned,  she  is  dismissed  as  “someone 
who  read  a  great  deal,  and  who  knew  how 
to  apply  her  knowledge  in  a  timely  way — a 
genius  at  vulgarization.”  The  feminist  critic 
even  refuses  to  examine  anything  but  her 
novels.  The  remainder  of  her  work  has,  she 
says,  been  buried  little  by  little  in  the  limbo 
of  writings  which  are  mentioned  but  never 
even  opened.  Admittedly,  an  advanced  lib¬ 
eral  such  as  Margarita  Nelken  could  not 
be  favorably  predisposed  toward  Neo-Cath¬ 
olic  Pardo-Bazan. 

It  is  generally  forgotten  that  the  non¬ 
fictional  writings  of  our  authoress  were 
avidly  consumed  at  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  were  thought  by  the  critics  to 
be  at  least  as  important  as  her  novels.  For 
H.  Keller  Jordan,  our  protagonist  was  a 


“woman  who  has  achieved  great  fame,  not 
only  through  her  novels,  but  also  through 
her  philosophical,  biographical,  and  critical 
works.” 

The  polemical  writings  of  Pardo-Bazan 
were  read  not  only  with  interest,  but  with 
the  passion  provoked  by  something  living 
and  original.  For  her  contemporaries, 
Pardo-Bazan  was  a  writer  of  surprisingly 
virile  temperament.  She  was  considered 
very  much  as  the  next  generation  regarded 
Unamuno,  as  an  aggressive  polemicist 
brought  up  in  the  stale  odor  of  tradition, 
yet  inwardly  craving  for  life-giving  breezes 
from  distant  horizons.  That  her  national 
status  was  comparable  with  that  of  Una¬ 
muno  was  made  manifest  when,  the  day 
following  her  death,  El  Sol  devoted  two- 
thirds  of  a  page  to  her  memory. 

This  polemical  activity,  incompatible 
with  traditional  domesticity  of  Spanish 
womanhood,  seemed  most  unusual  to  crit¬ 
ics;  they  adopted  the  practice  of  referring 
to  the  “masculinity”  of  Pardo-Bazan.  This 
is  the  theme  of  the  article  which  E.  Diez 
Canedo  devoted  to  her  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  number  of  El  Sol.  He  said :  “Every¬ 
thing  else  in  her  is  manly.  Her  thirst  for 
encyclopedic  knowledge  . . .  the  ardor  with 
which  she  fought  her  battles  and  provoked 
arguments;  her  eagerness  to  achieve  success 
in  the  theater,  the  academy  and  the  univer¬ 
sity;  her  very  insistence  that  she  should  be 
referred  to  with  the  masculine  forms  of  the 
word  ‘writer,’  ‘president’  and  ‘professor’.” 
Martinez  Sierra,  for  whom  the  feminine 
was  decidedly  more  attractive  than  the  mas¬ 
culine,  reacted  vigorously  against  this  con¬ 
stant  talk  about  the  “masculinity”  of  our 
oracle  and  wrote  an  article  entitled  The 
Femininity  of  Emilia  Pardo-Bazan. 
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Like  Unamuno,  and  indeed  most  polemi¬ 
cists,  Pardo-Bazan  had  bitter  enemies  and 
warm  partisans.  Unfortunately  her  enemies 
included  most  of  the  best-known  writers  of 
her  day,  the  Academy  as  a  body,  Pereda  in 
particular.  Those  interested  in  affairs  eristic 
— all  too  frequent,  alas,  in  Spain — would 
find  rich  and  interesting  material  here.  The 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Madrid  was 
equally  hostile.  Julio  Cejador  y  Frauca,  one 
of  its  members,  adopted  an  acrimonious 
tone  in  referring  to  her,  and  indulged  in  a 
skirmish  with  her  champion  Burell,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dona  Emilia’s  supporters  belonged  to 
that  curious  Spanish  class  described  as  in¬ 
tellectuals.  Typical  of  these  was  Julio  Burell, 
who,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  faculty, 
appointed  Pardo-Bazan  to  a  chair  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages  which  he  had  especially 
created  for  her  (1916).  She  had  been  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  since  1910. 
Burell  was  an  Andalusian  journalist  who 
founded  in  the  Ateneo,  then  situated  in  the 
Calle  de  la  Montera,  the  famous  Cacharre- 
ria,  a  group  of  advanced  thinkers  which, 
up  to  1931,  was  regarded  by  conservative 
Spaniards  as  the  nucleus  of  sedition  in  a 
generally  seditious  atmosphere;  it  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  strong  center  of  opposition 
to  Primo  de  Rivera.  Incidentally,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  a  leading  star  in  the  Ateneo  firma¬ 
ment,  such  as  Burell,  should  be  malefic  to 
the  University,  then  a  home  of  reaction. 
Pardo-Bazan,  as  an  apostle  of  the  liberals 
among  reactionary  professors,  might  have 
been  cordially  received  by  the  students. 
However  they  disapproved  of  a  woman’s 
occupying  a  chair  and  absented  themselves 
from  all  her  lectures.  During  her  academic 
career,  she  had  but  one  pupil  to  whom  she 
delivered  her  lectures,  until  his  death  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  abandon  her  university  teach¬ 
ing  completely.  Yet,  on  her  death,  the  stu¬ 
dents  attended  her  funeral  in  venerant  con¬ 
course.  The  only  great  Spanish  writer  who 
professed  deep  admiration  for  her  was  Leo- 
poldo  Alas;  he  considered  her  to  be  "un 


sabio"  She  also  enjoyed  the  sympathetic 
understanding,  but  not  the  warm  approval, 
of  men  like  Galdos  and  Altamira. 

Joaquin  Costa  knew  Pardo-Bazan,  who 
came  to  admire  him  greatly.  Costa’s  attitude 
toward  her  is  not  clear  because  his  papers 
concerning  her,  a  bundle  inscribed  “E)ona 
Emilia  Pardo-Bazan,”  have  not  been  made 
public;  but  he  undoubtedly  appreciated 
her.  Manuel  Fernandez  y  Gonzalez  wrote 
some  salacious  and  unquotable  verses  about 
the  private  life  of  the  budding  young 
Emilia;  this  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  traducer,  a  fecund  and 
once-popular  novelist  and  playwright. 
Equally  despicable  were  the  attacks  made 
on  Pardo-Bazan  by  Emilio  Bobadilla,  who 
wrote  in  Los  lunes  del  imparcial  under  the 
pseudonym  “Fray  Candil.”  The  outcome 
was  a  duel  between  Bobadilla  and  Jaime, 
the  son  of  Pardo-Bazan.  This  was  no  new 
experience  for  “Fray  Candil,”  who  had  at¬ 
tacked  Leopoldo  Alas  and  provoked  a  duel 
in  which  “Clarin”  was  injured.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Bobadilla  was  less  happy  in  his  fight 
with  Jaime  Quiroga,  who,  besides  defend¬ 
ing  his  mother’s  honor,  emulated  her  lit¬ 
erary  achievements. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that,  whereas 
eminent  conservatives  on  the  whole  dis¬ 
liked  Dona  Emilia,  minor  liberals  regarded 
her  as  a  great  spiritual  leader,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  liberals  accepted  her  as  their  peer. 

Neither  greatness  nor  outstanding  orig¬ 
inality  can  be  claimed  for  Dona  Emilia. 
They  could  not  be  expected  from  her  meth¬ 
od  of  work.  Blanco-Belmonte,  who  knew 
her  well,  has  left  us  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  literary  habits.  In  her  house  on 
the  Calle  de  San  Fernando,  she  would,  after 
rising  early,  go  to  the  small  room  which  she 
had  fitted  up  as  a  study  and  sit  down  before 
her  typewriter;  she  would  produce  before 
lunch  at  least  a  short  story  and  a  chronicle. 
She  was  not  a  lighthouse,  but  a  mirror.  De¬ 
spite  her  claims  to  an  almost  masculine  per¬ 
sonality,  she  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  fem¬ 
inine  genius  which  she  has  expressed  in  ref¬ 
erence,  not  to  herself,  but  to  George  Sand: 
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“The  characteristic  attributed  to  feminine 
talent  is  to  suffer  outside  influences;  to 
gather,  like  an  epidermis,  beneficent  actions, 
and  also  the  infections  of  the  outside  en¬ 
vironment,  the  ideas  of  others,  and  to  give 
them  an  effective  and  eloquent  form  and 
expression.” 

What  Pardo-Bazan  lacked  in  originality 
was  offset  by  her  understanding  and 
'  breadth  of  vision.  No  side  of  human  activity 
I  failed  to  awaken  vibrations  in  her  mind, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  knowledge  she  dis¬ 
played  an  understanding  superior  to  that  of, 
say,  Unamuno,  who  studied  much,  yet,  ow- 
'  ing  to  his  lack  of  sympathy,  understood 
j  relatively  little.  These  qualities  make  her 
I  much  more  typical  of  her  period  than  Una¬ 
muno.  Martinez  Sierra  thought  to  damn 
‘  Dona  Emilia  with  faint  praise  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  but  in  reality  he  confirms 
our  choice  of  her  as  the  most  enlightened, 
if  not  the  most  illustrious  representative  of 
I  her  age:  “Let  us  recognize  that  Pardo- 

*  Bazan  has  studied  many  things  which  Span- 
i  ish  women  were  not  accustomed  to  study¬ 
ing;  but  let  us  not  permit  sophistry  regard¬ 
ing  the  application  of  her  culture,  a  fertiliz¬ 
ing  element  which,  falling  on  well-prepared 
ground,  has  given  luscious  fruits,  but  per- 

i  fcctly  natural  ones,  that  is  to  say,  complete- 

*  ly  feminine,  without  any  trace  of  ugly  de- 

*  formities.” 

Pardo-Bazan’s  writings  constitute  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  historical  document  of  her 
time.  Margarita  Nelken  realized  that  for 
this  reason  future  generations  would  have 
I  to  study  them.  The  difference  between 
Dona  Emilia’s  novels  and  her  nonfictional 
I  writings  is  largely  artificial.  She,  on  the 

whole,  attached  more  importance  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  tended  to  consider  hpr  novels  as  an 
artistic  and  pleasant  way  of  expressing  her 
ideas.  We  may  quote  as  an  example  her 
narratives  dealing  with  foreign  countries, 
which  she  wrote,  for  technical  reasons,  in¬ 
stead  of  travel  impressions,  a  literary  genus 
which  she  considered  unsatisfactory.  Her 
first  intention  was  to  write  travel  books  de¬ 
scribing  her  foreign  journeys:  “I  recalled 


the  tedium  and  annoyance  which  hybrid 
little  travel  books  usually  cause  me — those 
‘impressions’  and  ‘diaries’  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  the  ecstacies  inspired  by  a 
cathedral  or  a  lovely  view,  and  in  the  next 
line  tells  whether  he  gave  a  peseta  tip  to 
the  waiter,  whether  he  ate  salad,  and  other, 
data  no  less  worthy  of  going  down  in  his¬ 
tory  and  being  engraved  on  marble  and 
bronze.  With  this  in  mind,  I  decided  to  use 
the  novel  form,  making  the  countries  I 
visited  the  scenes  of  the  drama.”  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  amusing  story  Un  viaje 
de  novios,  in  which  a  prosaic  and  middle- 
aged  government  employee  marries  the 
only  child  of  Senor  Joaquin,  whom  the 
grocery  trade,  which  he  formerly  professed, 
has  made  rich.  As  father-in-law  Senor 
Joaquin  organizes,  or  rather  arranges  and, 
most  important,  subsidizes  the  honeymoon 
of  the  new  couple;  their  journey  takes  them 
to  France,  of  which  Pardo-Bazan  gives  us 
a  living  picture.  In  a  similar  fashion,  she  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  extract  “the  substantial  marrow” 
from  all  of  her  fiction.  It  is  therefore  from 
everything  that  she  had  to  say  in  the  fifty 
volumes  of  her  Obras  completas  that  we 
must  seek  enlightenment. 

Dona  Emilia  changed  profoundly  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  her  life,  and  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  her  development  are  not  water¬ 
tight.  In  many  cases  the  osmosis  is  consid¬ 
erable.  The  problem  of  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  thought  is  complicated  by  the 
confusion  of  her  works,  the  writing,  publi¬ 
cation,  and  republication  of  which  form  a 
tangle  difficult  to  unravel.  The  Obras  com¬ 
pletas  are  in  no  way  arranged  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  order  and  are  also  far  from  being 
complete.  It  is  consequently  a  laborious  task 
to  introduce  claritv  into  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development  of  Dona  Emilio 
Pardo-Bazan.  However,  all  her  works  de¬ 
serve  careful  study,  less  to  evaluate  the 
worth  of  her  ideas  than  to  show  how  an 
eminent  Spaniard  reacted  to  the  problems 
besetting  her  country. 

Stanford  University 
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Ars  Poctica 

By  Archibald  MacLcish 
(Catalan  version  by  Agusti  Bartra) 

•Un  pocma  voldria,  cert  i  sense  remor 

com  un  fruit  rodo 

Callat 

com  els  veils  medallons  que  amb  el  poize  he 
tocat 

Mut  com  I’usada  vora  d’un  ampit 
que  la  molsa  ha  envait — 

Voldria  que  el  poema  fos  sense  mots  i  bell 

com  el  vol  d’un  ocell 

•  •  * 

Voldria  que  el  poema  puges  sempre  tan  lent 
com  la  lluna  d’argent 

Se  n’ancs  com  la  lluna  se’n  va,  de  branca  en 
branca, 

dels  arbres  on  la  nit  s’havia  ja  fet  blanca 
Se  n’anes  com  la  lluna  fuig  rera  els  fullams 
morts 

i  I’esperit  es  buida  de  records — 

Voldria  que  el  poema  puges  sempre  tan  lent 
com  la  lluna  d’argent 

Voldria  que  el  poema  fos  mes  equivalencia 
que  evidcncia 

Que  una  llinda  deserta  i  una  fulla  d’auro 
expressessin  la  histbria  del  dolor 
Que  I’amor  hi  fos  dut 

com  dos  Hums  sobre  el  mar  i  un  herbei  ajegut — 
Un  poema  no  hauria  de  dir 
sino  existir 

[From  Una  antologia  de  la  lirica  Nord- Ameri¬ 
cana,  Lletres,  Mexico  City,  Choapan  44-18. 
Sec  this  issue,  p.  405.] 

In  Memoriam  ]oscph  Leitgeb 

By  Ernst  Waldinger 

The  Tyrolese  poet  Josef  Leitgeb  died  of  can¬ 
cer  on  April  9,  after  an  illness  of  years.  He 
was  relatively  litde  known  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  but  the  intelligentsia  were  unanimously 
aware  of  his  importance.  Austria,  his  home¬ 
land  Tyrol,  and  German-language  literature 
in  general  have  lost  one  of  their  noblest  voices. 
Yet  his  loyalty  to  his  own  mountain  landscape, 
which  he  knew  and  was  able  to  describe  as  few 
others  have  done,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
conviction  of  his  Catholic  faith,  never  affected 
the  wide  cosmopxjlitanism  or  the  humanistic 
tolerance  which  are  visible  everywhere  in  his 
work. 

His  fifty-five  years  on  this  earth  were  not 
easy.  Born  into  an  old  family  of  the  Tyrolese 
petite  bourgeoisie,  he  lost  his  mother  early. 


was  reared  for  a  time  in  an  orphanage,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  the  course  in  a  Gym¬ 
nasium;  then,  after  the  First  World  War,  in 
which  he  served  at  the  front,  he  became  a 
V ol\sschullehreT.  He  remained  a  teacher  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  though  he  secured  a  doc¬ 
torate  in  law. 

His  first  teaching  experience  was  in  one- 
room  public  schools  in  isolated  mountain  val¬ 
leys.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  Innsbruck  Brennerl^reis. 
It  was  the  Brenner  Verlag  that  published  his 
first  poems.  He  slowly  achieved  a  reputation 
and  published  lyric  prose,  short  stories,  cul¬ 
minating  in  Das  unversehrte  Jahr,  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  rich,  simple,  and  sensitive  account  of  his 
youth,  which  belongs  with  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  German-language  writing  has 
given  to  the  world  during  the  rather  meager 
period  since  1945. 

The  poet  served  against  his  will  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Nazi  army  through  the  Second 
World  War.  In  Russia,  where  he  himself 
fought,  he  lost  his  second  son,  whose  memory 
he  consecrated  in  a  touching  cycle  of  poems. 
In  1950  he  received  the  Austrian  State  Prize 
for  Lyric  Poetry.  His  poems  are  collected  in 
the  volume  Vita  Somnium  Breve,  Those  which 
appeared  between  1940  and  1950  comprise 
the  collection  Lebenszeichen. 

Leitgeb  was  first  of  all  a  lyric  poet.  Al¬ 
though  the  influence  of  Georg  Trakl,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  not  only  verses  but  also  a  pro¬ 
found  prose  study  which  appeared  in  Leitgeb’s 
annual  Wort  im  Gebirge,  is  clearly  evident  in 
his  own  poems,  he  shows  no  traces  of  Trakl’s 
calamitous,  sombre  yearning  for  self-dissolu¬ 
tion.  He  is  clearer,  more  restrained,  calmer, 
less  the  helpless  plaything  of  fate.  The  element 
of  magic,  the  baroque,  the  mythical  in  Trakl’s 
character  is  balanced  here  by  the  untroubled 
power  of  a  constructive  intelligence,  and  in 
leitgeb  the  tendency  to  melancholy  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  poet’s  Weltfrommigl^eit,  by  his 
innate  courage,  which  even  in  his  last  years 
of  suffering  kept  him  productive.  The  patient, 
submissive  passion  of  his  phrase,  his  quiet 
clearness  and  thoughtfulness,  in  which  never¬ 
theless  one  catches  daemonic,  almost  chthonian 
undertones,  his  masterful  feeling  for  a  rhythm 
which  keeps  a  long  line  swinging  faultlessly, 
are  essential  tones  which  have  a  lasting  place 
in  Austrian  poetry,  and,  we  hope,  in  German- 
language  poetry  in  general. 

Skidmore  College 
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The  Oldest  Lyric  Poetry  in  Europe 
Was  Spanish 
By  Homero  Serfs 

A  short  time  ago  the  Hebraist  S.M.  Stern  dis¬ 
covered  documents  which  overthrow  current 
theories  of  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  prove  that  there  was  Spanish  lyric 
poetry  in  Spain  almost  a  century  before  the 
Provencal  troubadours. 

Stern  published  in  the  French  review  Al- 
Andalus  (1948,  XIII,  299-346)  an  article  en- 
tided  Les  vers  finaux  en  espagnol  dans  les 
“muwassahs"  hispano-hebraiques,  eleventh 
century  verses  which  he  had  discovered.  This 
paper  was  followed  by  one  from  the  Spanish 
Hebraist  F.  Cantera  in  the  Madrid  review 
Sejarad  (1949,  IX,  197-234),  tided  Versos 
espanoles  en  las  " muwassahas’  hispano-he- 
breas,  an  edition  and  clarification  of  some  of 
these  Spanish  verses,  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  other  article,  and  the  two  papers  were 
the  foundation  of  a  work  of  popularization 
and  interpretation  by  Professor  Ddmaso  Alon¬ 
so,  in  the  Revista  de  Filologia  Espanola  (1949, 
XXXIII,  297-349),  with  the  title  Cancionillas 
“de  amigo"  mozdrabes  (Primavera  tern  prana 
de  la  Itrica  europea).  All  these  articles,  as  I 
have  indicated,  app)earcd  in  technical  periodi¬ 
cals  read  only  by  specialists.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  they  record  an  item  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  whose  importance  deserves  wider  pub¬ 
licity. 

On  the  basis  of  the  three  important  studies 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  others  which 
will  be  cited  later,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate 
succinctly  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  Arab  muwassa- 
has  or  moaxahas,  poetic  compositions  divided 
into  stanzas,  were  often  provided  with  Span¬ 
ish  endings,  since  ancient  Arab  authors  men¬ 
tion  these  endings;  but  none  of  them  were 
known  to  moderns.  Stern  found  some  twenty 
of  them,  not  Hispanic-Arabic  but  Hispano- 
Hebrew,  some  of  them  from  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  and  the  remainder  from 
the  latter  part  of  that  century.  The  Hispano- 
Hebrew  poets  imitated  the  Arab  muwassahas, 
which  ended  with  a  few  lines  in  Spanish  or  in 
a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spanish:  the  Mo- 
zarabic  jarya  (“exit”  or  “termination”).  Stern 
found  one  of  these  Arab  compositions  also, 
and  reported  his  discovery  in  an  additional 
article:  Un  "muwassah"  arabe  avec  termi- 
naison  espagnole  (Al-Andalus,  1949,  XIV, 
214-218).  We  are  indebted  also  to  the  He¬ 
braist  I.  F.  Baer  and  the  Spanish  Professor 
I.  M.  Millis  Vallicrosa  for  important  contri¬ 
butions,  especially  for  an  article  by  the  latter 
entitled  Sobre  los  mds  antiguos  versos  en  len- 


gua  Castellano  (Sefarad,  1946,  VI,  362-371) 
and  for  his  book  Yehudd  Ha-Levi  como  poeta 
y  apologista  (Madrid- Barcelona,  1947,  pp.  54- 
62),  which  treats  of  the  poems  of  this  author 
in  Hebrew  with  refrains  in  Spanish,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth.  Finally,  the  Arabist 
who  edits  Al-Andalus,  Emilio  Garcia  Gomez, 
who  had  published  an  article  titled  Sobre  el 
nombre  y  la  patria  del  autor  de  la  “ muwassaha" 
(Al-Andalus,  1934,  II,  215-222;  see  also  1948, 
XIII,  28-31),  has  announced  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  transcribing  and  deciphering  some 
forty,  muwassahas  with  jaryas  in  Spanish, 
which  will  bring  the  number  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions  now  available  to  sixty. 

Ibn  San5  al-Mulk,  the  Egyptian  poet,  com¬ 
piled  an  anthology  of  Arab  muwassahas  and 
studied  their  structure.  The  final  stanza  of  the 
poem  proper  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
characters  who  spoke  in  the  concluding  jarya, 
thus  tying  the  whole  poem  together.  This 
jarya,  with  some  exceptions,  was  written  “in 
a  popular  dialect  or  even  in  conversational 
Spanish,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  usual  speech  of 
the  characters.”  Many  of  these  compositions 
were  love-songs  which  had  been  preserved 
orally.  The  speaking  character  is  a  lovesick 
maiden  who  bewails  the  absence  of  her  sweet¬ 
heart.  Other  poems  are  panegyrics,  poems  of 
condolence,  etc.,  whose  transition  stanza  is 
very  interesting,  since  it  is  always  a  composi¬ 
tion  de  amigo.  All  of  this  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  verses  of  the  jarya  originated  in  a  genre 
of  popular  poetry  of  the  type  cantar  de  amigo. 

The  poet  Yosef  the  Scribe  is  the  author  of 
a  moaxaha  with  a  Spanish  jarya  which  seems 
to  date  from  the  year  1042  or  earlier,  a  valu¬ 
able  piece  of  evidence;  and  the  poets  Mosc  ben 
Azra  and  Yehuda  Ha-Levi  were  composing 
them  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  Stern  places  the 
appearance  of  the  moaxaha  at  the  dawn  of  the 
tenth  century.  These  compositions  were  merely 
the  written  record  of  a  poetic  oral  tradition 
which  goes  back  much  farther. 

Damaso  Alonso  notes  some  of  the  problems 
to  which  these  Spanish  jaryas  give  rise,  lin¬ 
guistic  and  metrical.  As  to  the  former,  “the 
phonetic  and  morphologic  traits  coincide  with 
those  indicated  by  Menendez  Pidal  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  language  of  the  Mozarabs”  (the 
Spaniards  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs).  As 
for  metrics,  “clearly  present  in  most  cases  is 
the  assonance  which  characterizes  Castilian 
poetry  and  the  traditional  Galician-Portuguese 
verse.”  But  he  adds  the  interesting  information 
that  “these  samples  reveal  a  Romance  tradition 
of  lyric  verse  ...  at  a  period  when  nothing 
similar  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  any 
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other  Romanic  people.”  The  oldest  Provencal 
troubadour  whose  compositions  we  possess, 
Guillaume  de  Poitiers,  was  not  yet  born  (his 
dates  are  1071-1127).  It  appears,  then,  that 
Jeanroy  and  recently  Le  Gentil  (this  last  com¬ 
ment  is  this  writer’s  addition)  in  a  book  filled 
with  antiquated  ideas,  which  endeavors  to 
establish  the  French  influence  in  every  corner 
of  the  medieval  Spanish  lyric,  were  very  wrong. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  Menendez  Pe- 
layo,  Ribera,  Asin  and  Menendez  Pidal  had 
some  vision  of  the  real  situation,  that  they 
advanced  hypotheses  which  are  now  seen  to 
possess  some  validity.  See  for  instance,  from 
the  last  of  these,  the  article  Poesta  arabe  y 
poesia  europea  ( Bull.  Hisp.,  1938,  XL,  337-423 
and  Buenos  Aires,  1941),  considered  by  Stern 
to  be  “le  meilleur  expose  de  la  theorie  es- 
pagnole.”  Menendez  Pidal  writes:  “We  are 
discovering  that  primitive  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
was  not  only  autochthonous,  but  the  model 
for  other  European  lyric  types.”  See  also  A.  R. 
Nyld,  L’infiuence  arabe-andalouse  sur  les  trou¬ 
badours  (Bull.  Hisp.,  1939,  XLI,  305-15)  and 
the  same  author’s  Hispano-Arabic  Poetry  and 
Its  Relations  with  the  Old  Proven(^al  Trouba¬ 
dours,  (Baltimore,  1946).  Attention  is  also 
called  to  R.  Menendez  Pidal,  Cantos  romdn- 
icos  andalusies  continuadores  de  una  lirica 
latina  vulgar  (Bol.  Acad.  Esp.,  1951,  XXXI, 
187-270)  and  Leo  Spitzer,  The  Mozarabic 
Lyric  and  Theodor  Frings’  Theories  (Comp. 
Ut.,  1952,  IV,  1-22). 

We  wish,  then,  to  call  the  attention  of  read¬ 
ers  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery  which 
establishes  a  situation  long  suspected,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  documented  by  the  testimony 
of  ancient  witnesses. 

Syracuse  University 

The  Novel  in  Mexico 

By  E.  Abreu  Gomez 

It  seems  that  each  period  chooses  its  ex¬ 
pression.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  invites 
thought  not  only  about  the  fact  itself  but  also 
about  its  internal  and  external  causes;  literary 
and  social.  Modernism,  for  example,  a  product 
of  an  anti-academic  reaction,  manifested  itself 
primarily  in  poetry.  (Perhaps  prose  “as  an  art” 
was  the  only  exception.)  The  other  genres  oc¬ 
cupied  a  secondary  place.  In  this  period  of 
crisis  and  political  upheaval  it  is  the  novel 
which  seems  to  predominate  in  American  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  worth  while  to  review  the  socio¬ 
logical  and  historical  panorama  on  which  such 
a  fact  rests.  In  America  this  phenomenon  is 
almost  uniformly  present,  although  the  qual¬ 


ity,  as  others  have  observed,  is  not  always 
high.  And,  naturally,  the  next  step  was  to 
turn  from  the  novel  to  the  studies  of  the  genre. 

There  is  no  profit  in  taking  an  inventory 
here  either  of  the  novel  or  of  the  studies  it 
has  motivated;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  and 
they  now  bulk  rather  large.  But  the  criticism 
has  not  always  been  appropriate,  sometimes 
through  incapacity,  at  other  times  through 
malice.  The  fact  is  that  the  reader  himself, 
especially  if  he  is  a  foreigner,  does  not  find  a 
guide  to  help  him  move  within  the  world  of 
the  novel. 

In  this  regard,  Trayectoria  de  la  novela  en 
Mexico  by  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez  (Mexico. 
Botas.  1951. 418  pages)  satisfies  an  urgent  need. 
As  time  passes,  this  book  will  acquire  increased 
reputation  for  its  critical  worth  as  well  as 
for  something  rarer:  the  daring  of  its  honesty 
with  regard  to  the  apathy  of  public  opinion 
and  the  scale  of  values  set  up  by  a  kind  of 
literary  conspiracy. 

Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez  had  the  courage 
to  carry  out  simultaneously  three  undertakings 
which  jointly  constitute  the  merit  of  the  book: 
first,  to  select  with  unusual  strictness  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  his  study;  second,  to  distinguish  moral 
values  without  depreciating  the  other  element; 
third,  to  attempt  to  establish  a  new  scale  of 
values  in  the  field  of  the  novel.  As  a  result  of 
his  studies,  the  historian  of  our  literature  will 
have  at  hand  a  suitable  synthesis,  adequate  for 
erecting  a  more  ambitious  structure. 

The  author  is  not  unaware — he  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  it — that  his  book  is  not  entirely  coherent; 
that  some  of  its  parts  are  loosely  related  addi¬ 
tions.  But  these  additions,  even  if  they  unbal¬ 
ance  the  whole,  are  informative.  They  arc, 
therefore,  not  disturbing.  We  have  only  one 
more  comment.  We  should  like  to  see  some 
points  either  completed  or  revised  in  future 
editions.  We  should  like  to  see  the  chapter 
on  the  initiators  of  the  novel  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  completed  by  two  titles:  Vencedores  y 
vencidos  by  Luis  Toro  and  La  casona  by  Ma- 
queo  Castellanos,  because  we  consider  these 
works  of  ideological  as  well  as  stylistic  value. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  judgments  on  the 
work  of  Martin  Gomez  Palacio  revised  with 
regard  to  some  of  his  themes  as  well  as  his 
evaluation  of  Martin  Luis  Guzmin’s  style  in 
Memorias  de  Pancho  Villa. 

Trayectoria  de  la  novela  en  Mexico  will  re¬ 
main  an  indispensable  classic  reference  in  the 
history  of  American  literary  criticism  for  the 
courage  of  its  judgments  and  the  moderation 
of  its  tone.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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H  Ernst  Alkcr.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Uteratur  von  Goethes  Tod  bis  zur  Ge gen- 
wart.  2  vols.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1949,  1950. 
453,  525  pages.  12.50  dm.  ca. 

This  great  work  begins  after  the  Romantics 
and  ends  before  Jiinger.  A  thousand  rich  pages 
with  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  carefully 
drawn  and  admirably  engraved  vignettes, 
somewhat  like  the  amiable  wood  engravings 
of  the  period,  this  is  the  most  subtle,  best  bal¬ 
anced,  and  most  thoroughly  informed  modern 
history  of  German  literature  I  know. 

Alker  does  not  glory  in  methodical  theses. 
Neither  does  he  reproduce  the  fashion  album 
of  literary  schools  and  movements.  Nor  does 
he  discard  reputations  and  values.  He  is  a  true 
historian  of  catholic  understanding  who  loves 
not  only  the  great,  but  also  the  many  others 
who  lived  and  suffered.  He  has  respect  for 
reality  as  it  was.  He  has  more  modesty  than 
verve,  he  is  a  master  of  the  well-wrought 
phrase  and  the  cautious  suggestion. 

Chapters  and  pages  are  given  to  the  great 
— Droste,  Gotthelf  before  all — but  the  prob¬ 
lematical  figures  like  Scheffel,  Meyer,  Kurz, 
Stifter  are  skillfully  treated  as  well.  These 
artists,  who  are  no  poets  or  poets  who  are  not 
artists,  writers  who  are  earnest  like  artists 
but  not  strong  enough  to  impress  as  men,  are 
a  peculiar  challenge  to  the  historian’s  sense 
of  justice  and  gift  of  condensation.  Alker’s 
surprisingly  high  estimate  of  Meinhold  will  be 
disputed.  His  estimate  of  Liliencron  is  not 
high  enough  in  my  opinion.  He  esteems 
George  more  than  Rilke,  in  which  I  heartily 
join  him,  but  he  can  nevertheless  draw  a  fine 
sketch  of  the  poet  whose  religiousness  I  can¬ 
not  believe. 

The  longer  I  read,  the  more  1  admire  the 
author.  The  most  beautiful  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  CJerman  literature  was  written 
by  Kosch  and  overlooked  by  the  profession 
and  the  public.  I  hope  that  this  interesting, 
informative,  useful,  and  most  stimulating  book 
will  receive  a  quick  and  intelligent  reception. 
It  should  go  on  every  library  shelf  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  old  guides.  For  Alker  has  written 
a  book  that  will,  a  hundred  years  hence,  sound¬ 
ly  reflect  informed  and  educated  opinion  in 
our  day.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

®  Elisabeth  Aman.  Das  Vermdehtnis.  Miin- 
chen.  Rinn.  1951.  592  pages.  19.80  dm. 
The  Swiss  author’s  first  novel,  set  in  contempo¬ 


rary  but  still  semi-pagan  Provence,  tells  of  the 
dreams  and  reminiscences  of  one  imprisoned 
for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit.  A  peasant 
girl’s  kindness  brightens  his  last  days.  This 
girl’s  simplicity  and  endurance  are  shared  by 
the  other  heroines;  the  innocent  suspect,  like 
the  main  masculine  protagonists,  opposes  his 
human  force  to  the  supra-personal  power  of 
Nature  and  Fate.  In  beautifully  lucid  German, 
the  author  evolves  what  might  be  called  a 
“cyclical  dream’’  with  its  own  inner  logic, 
erlebte  Zeit,  not  chronologically  measurable 
sequence. 

A  remarkable  novel,  easy  to  read,  hard  to 
understand  in  its  ramified  implications,  emi¬ 
nently  worth  while.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

Enrique  Anderson  Imbert.  Fuga.  Mexico. 

Cuadernos  Americanos.  1951.  45  pages. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  contemporary 
trend  toward  fantasy  which  distinguishes 
Argentine  prose  fiction,  Fuga  is  an  interesting 
novelette  which  deals  with  a  fundamental  con¬ 
flict  in  Miguel,  a  young  provinciano  recendy 
arrived  in  Buenos  Aires.  Within  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  frame,  the  author  limits  himself  to 
communicating  the  lyrical  moments  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist’s  experience,  and  hence  realistic  de¬ 
tail  is  at  a  minimum  while  metaphor  abounds. 
Miguel,  intellectually  attracted  to  the  life  of  a 
socialist  writer  but  possessing  some  creative 
talent,  transmits  to  us  the  unsuccessful  wooing 
of  his  muse,  symbolized  in  the  girl  Irma,  who 
desires  only  the  poet  in  him.  He  loses  her  when 
he  renounces  creative  literature  in  favor  of 
journalism.  The  age-old  nature  of  this  basic 
struggle  between  reason  and  fantasy  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  Irma’s  insistence  throughout  the 
story  that  she  has  lived  many  lives  and  has 
experienced  her  present  situation  many  times 
previously.  Fuga  thus  not  only  effectively  com¬ 
bines  poetic  and  imaginative  qualities  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bizarre  ambiente  but  also  shows  us  an 
unusual  asp)ect  of  the  problem  of  time  and 
being.  Robert  G.  Mead,  fr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  J.  F.  Angelloz.  Rill^e.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1952.  348  pages.  540  fr. 

The  outstanding  contribution  to  scholarship 
of  the  contemporary  French  Germanists  is 
once  again  demonstrated  by  this  searching  and 
revealing  biographical  and  literary  study  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fi^  an- 
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nivcrsary  of  Rilke’s  death.  Professor  Angelloz, 
now  Rector  of  the  European  University  of  the 
Saar,  author  of  one  of  the  few  truly  important 
works  published  during  the  Goethe  bicenten¬ 
nial  year,  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Rilke 
experts.  His  doctor’s  thesis,  R.  M.  Rtl\c. 
L’evolution  spiritudle  du  poete,  rightfully  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  integrated  introduction  into 
the  spiritual  universe  of  the  poet,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  a  striking  and  prob¬ 
ably  lasting  Rilke<onsciousness  in  literary 
France,  as  was  his  lucid  translation  and  com¬ 
ment  of  the  none  too  easily  accessible  Duineser 
Elegien. 

His  new  RiH{e  surpasses  and  transcends  in 
scope  and  content  the  original  thesis,  integrat¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  own  new  research  as  well 
as  the  findings  of  others.  Thoroughly  up-to- 
date  and  topically  exhaustive,  this  authoritative 
spiritual  biography  illuminates  Rilke  from 
within  through  the  balanced  juxtaposition  of 
life  and  work,  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  mere 
biography  and  mere  literary  criticism.  To 
bring  thus  alive  so  secretive,  so  hypersensitive- 
ly  evasive  a  figure  as  Rilke  is  no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  four  parts  composing  this  remark¬ 
able  book,  Rill{e  avant  Ril/^e  (provocatively 
and  most  fittingly  coined  title!),  Ril/(^e  pelerin 
de  Dieu,  Le  chantre  des  choses,  and  Le  heraut 
du  reel,  make  for  engrossing  reading;  the  stim¬ 
ulating  but  never  overcomplex  or  overcompli¬ 
cated  interpretations  appeal  to  the  scholar  and 
specialist  as  much  as  to  the  general  reader  who 
will  be  grateful  for  Angelloz’  sparing  use  of 
footnotes  and  scholarly  apparatus.  This  mas¬ 
terful  unfolding  of  a  poet’s  life  in  quest  of 
God  is  a  literary  event.  The  only  challenge  to 
disagreement  is  the  publisher’s  priere  d'inserer 
referring  to  V auteur  existentiediste  des  "Cahiers 
de  M.  L.  Brigge,"  a  daring  and  narrowing  con¬ 
cession  to  a  modish  catch-all  term. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Julien  Benda.  Memoires  d’injra-tombe. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1952.  150  pages.  360  fr. 
Jottings  by  the  veteran  rationdist:  aphorisms, 
maxims,  witticisms,  stray  reflections,  minia¬ 
ture  essays.  A  rich  and  delicate  feast:  an  hour 
with  Benda  is  well  spent.  With  his  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  of  thought,  with  his  contempt  for  the 
fakers  and  the  Byzantines,  I  am  in  hearty 
agreement.  He  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  need  for  a  non-rational  urge  (pre-rational? 
preter-rational  ?  super-rational  ? ),  either  mystic 
or  instinctive.  Neither  imagination  nor  pas¬ 
sion  can  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  truth:  let 
us  not  be  tempted  by  the  great  Romantic 
heresy.  But  they  are  presumptions,  indications, 
for  the  critical  spirit  to  examine. 

Benda’s  intellect  might  be  provided  with  a 


responsive  steering  gear  and  powerful  brakes, 
but  no  motive  power.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  Benda  himself.  He  has  a  heart,  and 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Heinrich  Boll.  fVo  worst  du  Adam?  Op¬ 
laden.  Middelhauve.  1951. 210  pages.  8  dm. 
In  this  excellently  written  novel  of  the  Second 
World  War,  pinpoints  of  light  touch  several 
men  of  a  German  medical  unit  stationed 
somewhere  in  Hungary,  while  somewhere  out 
in  the  dark  the  war  machines  impersonally 
grind  out  their  decisions  and  their  orders  that 
mean  life  or  death.  Once  in  a  while,  death 
strikes  from  this  Rembrandtian  darkness  into 
the  sparse  light  of  an  individual  destiny.  It 
is  irrational,  futile,  the  opposite  of  an  answer 
to  Rilke’s  prayer  for  “personal  death.’’  Yet  the 
futility  of  war  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  alibi 
before  God,  who  asks,  “Wo  warst  du,  Adam?” 
and  receives  as  answer,  “Ich  war  im  Welt- 
krieg.” 

The  novel,  by  the  author  of  Der  Zug  war 
punkjtlich  and  the  collection  of  short  stories 
Wanderer  \ommst  du  nach  Spa  .  .  .  received 
the  Literaturpreis  der  Gruppe  47  for  1951. 

Robert  T.  Clar\,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 

^  Albert  Camus.  L’homme  revolte.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1951.  382  pages.  590  fr. 

This  book,  which  Camus  calls  an  effort  to 
understand  our  times,  contains  among  other 
things  a  remarkably  lucid  analysis  of  the  forces 
set  free  by  the  French  Revolution.  When  the 
guillotine  dealt  the  death  blow  to  Louis  XVI 
and  the  divine  right  he  incarnated,  not  only 
the  French  throne  but  heaven  itself  was  left 
vacant.  Subsequent  history  consists  largely  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  individuals,  groups, 
and  nations  to  deify  some  human  reality  such 
as  class,  race,  or  state.  It  appears  that  man  has 
gone  too  far  in  his  revolt  against  the  injustice 
of  divine  absolutism,  that  he  has  become  the 
slave  of  a  far  more  dreadful  absolutism  of  his 
own  creation.  Camus’s  great  concern  is  to  find 
the  means  whereby  this  revolt  can  be  kept 
within  constructive  limits,  thus  avoiding  self¬ 
enslavement. 

A  work  of  great  impact,  to  be  long  pon¬ 
dered  and  discussed. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Andre  Chamson.  La  neige  et  la  fleur.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1951.  356  pages.  620  fr. 
Chamson  is  favorably  known  for  regional 
novels  of  a  rather  somber  cast.  This  book  is 
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different:  the  scene  is  in  Paris,  and  the  spirit 
is  cheerful.  A  Pasquier  Chronicle  in  minia¬ 
ture:  the  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of 
Jean  Delord  embark  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  They  are  watched,  with  bewildered 
sympathy,  by  the  narrator,  a  friend  of  their 
father’s.  Even  the  girls  use  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  barrack  slang;  no  one  in  the  group 
seems  to  care  a  straw  about  morality,  politics, 
social  problems,  or  religion.  But  they  are  vital, 
and,  with  one  exception,  not  mere  go-getters. 
They  want  success,  because  they  love  their  art 
or  profession,  just  as  their  ancestors  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  No  mal  du  sihle,  no  anguish 
about  them:  they  are  gluttons  for  work;  and 
they  are  loyal  comrades. 

At  the  end,  the  sheep  are  duly  decked  with 
blue  ribbons,  the  goats  are  cast  into  outer  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  narrator  gives  the  little  girl  a 
wistful  avuncular  kiss.  No  plot;  no  character 
stands  out  very  vividly;  but  well  told,  sincere, 
convincing  and  reassuring. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr, 

Brandeis  University 

Austin  Clarke.  Poetry  in  Modern  Ireland. 

Dublin.  Cultural  Relations  Committee  of 

Ireland.  1951.  71  pages,  ill.  2/. 

The  Cultural  Relations  Committee  of  Ireland 
is  publishing  a  series  of  “pamphlets” — which 
are  in  fact  handsomely  printed  little  stiff- 
cover  books — on  various  phases  of  past  and 
present  Irish  culture.  A  booklet  on  the  Irish 
theater  by  Michael  Mac  Liammoir  has  already 
appeared,  and  booklets  in  preparation  will 
deal  with  folk  music,  the  Irish  language.  The 
Abbey  Theatre,  early  Irish  Christian  art,  etc. 

Austin  Clarke’s  survey  of  modern  Irish  po¬ 
etry  is  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  his  own 
work  and  that  of  his  confreres,  by  a  poet  who 
has  written  some  of  the  most  subdy  beautiful 
lyrics  and  some  of  the  most  delightfully  oro¬ 
tund  epics  that  have  come  out  of  his  super- 
articulate  island.  He  has  divided  his  little 
book  into  nine  chapters,  but  there  are  no  chap¬ 
ter  headings,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  for  the 
moderately  informed  reader  to  keep  the  thread 
of  his  argument.  He  dwells  instructively  on 
the  “Celtic  Twilight,”  the  delicate,  cryptic, 
nostalgic  romanticism  which  distinguishes 
Irish  poetry  so  unmistakably  from  that  of  the 
other  English-speaking  countries.  The  poetry 
of  the  West  Europeans  in  general,  he  reminds 
us  more  than  once,  was  born  in  the  bright 
foreign  sunshine  of  Greece  and  Italy,  whereas 
Irish  poetry,  inspired  by  the  old  native  my¬ 
thology  and  folklore  of  the  Irish  themselves, 
is  uniquely  sincere  and  spontaneous.  Very  true, 
yet  there  is  certainly  no  group  of  poets  any¬ 
where  who  are  more  open  to  foreign  influences. 


more  learned,  more  artful  and  ingenious  in 
their  techniques,  than  Austin  Clarke  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  generation  in  Ireland. 

The  sixty-seven  poets  whom  the  critic  men¬ 
tions  are  listed  in  chronological  order  in  his 
index,  with  their  dates.  There  is  a  very  short 
bibliography.  Well-chosen  citations  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  text.  Louis  Le  Broequy  has 
contributed  four  or  five  drawings  which  are 
“Celtic  Twilight”  at  its  weirdest. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Fabian  Dobles.  El  sitio  de  las  abras.  Guate- 

.mala.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn  Publica. 
1950.  216  pages. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  picture  of  the  cam- 
pesino  as  half-savage  and  totally  unreliable, 
this  leisurely  chronicle  of  three  generations 
living  in  the  jungle  shows  him  in  a  different 
light.  The  almost  sup)erhuman  effort  of  the 
pioneers  to  cut  a  road  through,  into  the  open, 
before  the  wily  hacendado  can  surround  their 
settlement  with  a  clearing  made  by  hired  In¬ 
dians,  becomes  a  legend  to  their  descendants. 
Young  Martin  Vega,  who  has  been  the  child¬ 
hood  companion  of  the  new  hacendado’s 
daughter,  and  has  received  the  same  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  a  point,  is  yet  fully  aware  of  his 
proletarian  origin.  Any  vestiges  of  adolescent 
romance  give  way  to  the  absorbing  purpose 
of  his  life:  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its 
rightful  owners.  As  an  organizer  of  rural  labor 
unions,  he  at  first  arouses  suspicion;  but  by 
sheer  force  of  personality  he  wins  universal 
respect. 

In  the  series  El  Libro  de  Guatemala,  Colec- 
ci6n  Contempordneos,  this  volume  (No.  22) 
is  outstanding  for  its  colloquial  style,  descrip¬ 
tive  power,  character  delineation,  and  human 
sympathy.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Heimito  von  Doderer.  Die  Strudlhofstiege 
oder  Melzer  und  die  Tiefe  der  Jahre.  Miin- 
chen.  Biederstein.  1951.  22.50  dm. 
Recently  this  journal  called  attention  to  the 
Austrian  novelist  Heimito  von  Doderer  {B.  A. 
26:2,  p.  160).  His  newest  novel  is  a  more  than 
nine-hundred  page  book  which  advertising 
and  early  comments  have  ranked  with  almost 
every  great  novel  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  The  effect  of  such  advertising  was  a 
cautious  resistance  and  guarded  judgment  on 
the  part  of  this  reviewer.  However,  a  read¬ 
ing  of  von  Doderer’s  novel  reveals  an  out¬ 
standing  literary  achievement.  Such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Austrian  social  novel  of  the  pre-  and 
post-World  War  I  period  had  not  yet  been 
written.  The  real  importance  of  the  work  is 
to  be  sought  in  its  major  theme — the  transfer- 
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mation  of  Lieutenant  Melzer  from  a  correct, 
passive  creature  to  an  understanding  human 
being. 

While  there  are  many  characters,  the  social 
spheres  are  limited  to  two:  the  world  of  the 
higher,  not  the  highest,  bureaucracy  and  the 
world  of  small  people — shopkeepers,  servants, 
workers;  two  worlds,  “zu  ebener  Erde  und  im 
ersten  Stock,”  to  use  Nestroy’s  appropriate 
terminology.  No  sweet,  Viennese-waltz  sen¬ 
timentality  covers  these  worlds;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  healthy  coolness  prevails.  It  is  not  in¬ 
cidental  that  the  hero  Melzer,  member  of  the 
upper  stratum,  is  drawn  into  the  warmer  and 
more  genuine  world  of  the  small  people. 

The  social  division  is  paralleled  by  a  di¬ 
vision  in  time.  The  novel  takes  place  in  two 
time  periods;  in  the  pre-World-War  I  years 
(around  1910-1911)  and  in  the  mid-twenties. 
Although  the  two  phases  are  distinguished, 
the  future  is  contained  in  the  past  and  the 
past  fully  revealed  only  in  the  future;  there¬ 
fore  a  continuous  back  and  forth  motion  is 
necessitated.  The  relation  between  past  and 
present  plays  a  decisive  role  in  the  education 
of  Lieutenant  Melzer. 

Through  patience  and  humility  Melzer 
reaches  maturity.  So  also  one  feels  that  von 
Doderer’s  work  grew  out  of  these  same  two 
elements.  Die  Strudlhofstiege  has  its  own 
rhythm  of  language.  Rich  in  metaphors,  it  is 
written  in  good  German  and  excellent  Aus¬ 
trian.  The  author  is  a  historian,  a  student  of 
biography,  but  he  knows,  as  Aristode  knew, 
that  poetry  is  truer  to  reality  than  is  history. 
In  self-1  imitation  von  Doderer  has  proved 
himself  a  master. 

Walter  Grossmann 
Simmons  College 

^  T.  S.  Eliot.  Poetry  and  Drama.  London. 
Faber  &  Faber  (Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press).  1951.  35  pages  (44 
pages).  7/6  ($1.50). 

- The  Film  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral. 

London.  Faber  &  Faber.  1952.  126  pages 
4-  54  plates.  25/. 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  Theodore  Spencer  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  Harvard  University  (1950) 
is  a  most  important  study  serving  as  a  very 
revealing  introduction  to  the  man  and  his 
work.  Setting  his  customary  high  standards, 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner  holds  that  the  creation 
of  poetic  drama  is  a  quest  for  the  absolute  at¬ 
tained  even  by  Shakespeare  only  in  parts  of 
his  work.  But  that  is  why  Eliot  has  always 
felt  attracted  by  the  art  of  drama.  He  who 
remembers  this  author’s  definition  of  ‘‘What 
is  a  Classic?”  will  find  that  he  scrutinizes  his 


own  efforts  no  less  severely  than  those  of 
others.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  being  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case,  with  a  solution  suited  to  it, 
Eliot  admits  failure  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Furies  in  Family  Reunion  from  the  point  of 
stagecraft,  and  in  driving  home  the  poetic 
essentials  of  The  Cocl{tail  Party,  since  nobody 
becomes  aware  of  the  palimpsest  Alcestis  mo¬ 
tive  underneath  the  plot. 

As  both  poet  and  playwright  Eliot  reasserts 
the  statement  that  what  can  be  said  in  prose 
has  no  place  in  a  poem  or  in  poetic  drama. 
While  admiring  the  poetic  quality  in  certain 
plays  of  Maeterlinck,  Synge,  and  Yeats,  he 
argues  that  poetry  is  not  something  added  to 
drama,  as  an  embellishment,  so  to  speak,  but 
immanent  in  the  dramatist — Ibsen  and  Chek¬ 
hov  being  those  who  could  express,  at  their 
best,  even  in  prose,  what  had  a  really  poetic 
substance. 

The  great  lawgiver  appears  as  a  learner  in 
the  book  edition  of  the  film  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral  which  Eliot  wrote  in  cooperation 
with  the  producer  George  Hoeliering.  Con¬ 
taining  color  plates  of  medieval  art  related 
to  the  screen  play,  sketches  by  the  art  director 
(Peter  Pendrey),  close-ups,  a  sequence  of  stills, 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  sound-track  render¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  own  voice  speaking  the  part  of 
the  Fourth  Tempter,  this  is  a  lavishly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  book.  The  film-scenario  en¬ 
shrines,  after  all,  some  new  lines  written  by 
Eliot  to  fit  both  the  scenes  as  oudined  by  the 
producer  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  style  of  the 
old  scenes  inspired  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
What  the  author  calls,  with  great  modesty, 
a  successful  tour  de  force  is  rather  attributable 
to  his  gift  of  parody  applied  here  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  sign. 

Telling  us,  as  a  playwright,  what  he  has 
learned  from  his  work  for  the  film,  he  has 
something  to  say  about  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  between  film  and  drama.  This  is  not 
always  new,  but  has  scarcely  been  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed  before.  By  a  close  comparison  between 
the  film  scenario  and  the  original  play,  we 
gain  some  insight  into  the  ‘‘Limits  of  Film 
and  Drama,”  as  we  could  put  it — modifying 
the  subtitle  of  Lessing’s  Laol(oon. 

Lutz  Weltmann 
London 

**  Luc  Estang.  Cherchant  qui  divorer.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1951.  445  pages.  690  fr. 

Saint  Peter  (I.  5:8),  writing  to  the  Christians, 
sternly  warns  against  the  Devil,  whom  he  com¬ 
pares  to  a  roaring  lion  on  the  prowl,  seeking 
whom  to  devour.  Luc  Estang  has  taken  this 
Biblical  reference  as  the  theme  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  announced  trilogy.  Charges 
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d'dmes,  so  well  begun  by  Les  stigmates  (B.  A. 
24:4,  p.  372). 

The  novel  takes  place  in  a  seminary  where 
young  Antoine  Fussy,  a  central  character  of 
the  preceding  novel,  is  now  studying.  Fussy 
and  his  camarades  are  passing  through  that 
“in-between”  age,  half  boy,  half  man,  where 
the  awakening  adult  passions  come  to  trouble 
the  mind  which  is  still  essentially  a  child’s. 
In  the  tight  little  world  of  a  highly  supervised 
existence,  the  author  shows  that  not  only  the 
young  but  also  their  masters  are  vulnerable  to 
the  “prowls  of  the  roaring  lion.”  Temptation 
is  the  great  bond  of  understanding  between 
the  men  whose  lives  are  approaching  an  end 
and  those  boys  who  are  barely  over  the 
threshold. 

Once  again  Luc  Estang  has  produced  a  very 
fine  and  sensitive  novel  whose  style  possesses 
in  a  very  high  degree  freshness  and  artistic 
maturity. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 


*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Estudos  de  Li¬ 
ter  atur  a  (Quinta  SSrie:  1947-1950).  Sao 
Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1951. 
245  pages  -f-  7  plates. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays.  In  his  “Pequeno 
Prologo”  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Portuguese  incumbent  of  the  chair 
of  Portuguese  literature  at  the  University  of 
Sao  Paulo  gives  satisfying  glimpses  of  his 
serene  view  of  literature  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism  as  the  interpretation  of  man  to  himself. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  poorly  printed, 
and  the  copy  which  reached  the  reviewer  was 
so  badly  assembled  that  three-fourths  of  one 
essay  (Balzac  de  Cor)  was  missing.  Two  essays 
(Antero  em  Perspectiva  and  Shah^espeare  e 
Garrett)  are  sensitive  and  substantial  inter¬ 
pretations;  the  one  on  the  Portuguese  epic 
makes  rectifications  and  addenda  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  previous  studies  on  the  subject;  the 
other  two  deal  with  the  programs  of  certain 
literary  congresses  and  committees.  An  ap¬ 
pendix,  “Viagem  Atrav^s  da  Espanha  Li- 
teriria  ( Apontamentos  de  1928),”  is  a  series 
of  journalistic  profiles  with  no  pretensions  to 
literary  interpretation:  Blanca  de  los  Rios  de 
Lamperez,  Concha  Espina,  Francisco  Ro¬ 
driguez  Marin,  Armando  Palacio  Valdes, 
Valle-1 ncldn,  Menendez  Pidal,  Pedro  Sdinz 
y  Rodriguez,  Benavente,  G6mez  de  la  Serna, 
Jos^  Maria  de  Acosta,  Eugenio  d’Ors,  Eduardo 
G6mez  de  Baquero,  and  Unamuno. 

Robert  E.  Latcl^ey 
University  of  Minnesota 


^  Jean  Hankiss.  La  litthature  et  la  vie.  Sao 

Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1951. 
334  pages. 

Professor  Jean  Hankiss’  book  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  essentially  simple  fact  that  lit¬ 
erature — despite  the  American  school  of  “new 
criticism” — can  never  be  wholly  self-sufficient, 
and  that  literary  nominalism,  as  Leslie  A.  Fied¬ 
ler  pointed  out  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the 
study  of  the  relationship  between  biography 
and  poetry,  ignores  realities  which  are  more 
comprehensive  than  particulars.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  scholar  naturally  gives  full  value 
to  literature  as  an  artistic  realization  of  the 
human  spirit;  without  this  point  of  view  his 
work  would  have  no  aesthetic  orientation.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  inaugurating  a  new 
pattern  of  literary  evaluation,  he  removes  the 
mask  of  fallacies  from  those  doctrines  which 
discount  the  inevitably  ethical  and  social  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  seen  and  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  creation  of  a  literary  piece.  In 
our  age,  when  the  face  of  literature  and  criti¬ 
cism  is  at  times  as  haggard  as  the  face  of  our 
civilization,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  en¬ 
counter  a  book  on  literature  and  life  in  which 
the  two  terms,  while  fulfilling  their  own  des¬ 
tiny,  have  a  legitimate  correlation. 

TTie  book  consists  of  seventeen  chapters,  an 
introduction,  and  a  conclusion.  The  themes 
which  Hankiss,  a  former  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Debrecen,  Hungary, 
discusses  are  related  to  the  essence  of  litera¬ 
ture,  to  the  concept  of  realism  and  its  limita¬ 
tions,  to  the  problem  of  structure,  environ¬ 
ment,  characterization,  and  the  total  effect  of 
creative  writing,  to  literary  genres,  to  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  creative  spirit  and  other  topics 
related  to  literature.  The  author  recognizes  the 
rationalization  of  conscious  and  unconscious 
wishes  through  the  vehicle  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion,  but  holds  to  his  conviction  that  a  writer, 
as  an  artist  of  the  word,  can  only  speak  with 
authority  when  he  is  prepared  to  meet  his 
artistic  responsibilities  intuitively  and  imagina¬ 
tively  and  in  a  manner  from  which  the  reality 
of  life  is  not  excluded.  He  attains  his  objective 
by  unfolding  factually  and  colorfully  the  varied 
aspects  of  the  creative  mind,  moving  with  sure¬ 
ness  in  its  aesthetic  realm,  yet  parallel  with 
the  rhythm  of  life. 

La  literature  et  la  vie  is  in  every  respect 
a  scholarly  book,  at  the  same  time  lively  and 
exciting.  It  seems  to  be  the  life-work  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  scholar  who  kept  himself  in  readiness 
for  the  final  presentation  of  his  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  and  whose  work  proves  the  validity  of  his 
patience.  The  preface  by  Professor  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo 
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is  a  welcome  relief  from  certain  pedantic  in¬ 
troductions  one  often  meets  in  books  on  lit¬ 
erary  history  and  criticism;  it  is  in  tune  with 
the  general  qualities  of  Hankiss’  study. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

M  Hugo  Hartung.  Der  Himmel  war  unten. 
Miinchen.  Bergstadtverlag.  1951.  455 
pages. 

“Will  the  future,  if  there  is  a  future,  learn 
from  our  experiences?”  asks  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  the  midst  of  destruction  and  death, 
and  we  can  already  say  that  the  future  seems 
ready  to  pile  greater  destruction  and  more 
deaths  on  the  ruins.  This  war  novel,  Hugo 
Hartung’s  second  major  work  after  Der  De- 
serteur  oder  die  grosse  helmontische  Musi/(^, 
is  so  gripping  that  only  a  generation  immune 
from  enthusiasms  would  pass  it  up  with  a 
shrug  and  label  it  reportage.  If  the  substance 
of  this  book  were  part  of  everyone’s  conscious¬ 
ness  the  danger  of  future  wars  might  be  some¬ 
what  reduced. 

Hartung  gives  the  events  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Eastern  front.  Breslau  is 
declared  a  fortress  and  left  to  its  defenders, 
largely  old  untrained  civilians  quickly  put  into 
uniform.  We  sec  the  senselessness  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  watch  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  human  heart,  as  the  planes  arc  flown 
away,  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
begin  their  aimless  and  hopeless  migrations, 
and  as  human  relations  arc  tested  for  strength 
and  stability.  The  central  figure,  with  whom 
we  pass  through  these  timeless  weeks,  is  a 
music  professor  put  into  uniform. 

The  sense  of  reality  is  so  strong,  so  stark 
that  one  is  inclined  to  think  of  it  as  autobio¬ 
graphical,  but  Hartung  denies  this  in  a  Nach- 
wort.  The  number  of  characters  suggests  at 
first,  and  occasionally  later,  the  method  of  re¬ 
portage,  especially  on  account  of  the  grimness 
and  material  impact  of  the  story,  but  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  novel  of  masterful  composition.  It 
will,  however,  not  survive  for  its  artistic  qual¬ 
ity  but  for  its  documentary  value. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Helmut  A,  Hatzfeld.  Literature  Through 
Art.  A  New  Approach  to  French  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1952.  xiii+247  pages.  $7.50. 

This  attractive  book,  with  its  100  half-tone  il¬ 
lustrations,  won  the  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation-Oxford  Press  Award  in  1949.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  entirely  new;  indeed.  Professor 
Hatzfeld  pays  some  homage  to  Souriau’s  La 


correspondance  des  arts  (Paris.  Flammarion.  j 
1947)  in  his  preface,  where  he  says  that  Sou- 
riau  formulates  clearly  the  essential  problem:  i 
what  arc  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
masterpieces  of  different  art  media,  and  what 
arc  their  congenital  differences?  (Fenclon  in 
his  Lettre  ^  V Acadimie  (1714)  argues  for  such 
correspondance:  “Changcz  sculemcnt  Ics  noms, 
mettez  Ics  poetes  ct  Ics  oratcurs  cn  la  place  dcs 
architcctes  .  .  .”).  What  Professor  Hatzfeld 
has  done  is  to  point  up  this  methodology  for 
the  student  of  literature.  He  thinks  that  six 
psychological  periods  have  succeeded  each 
other  since  the  heyday  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  are  The  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Epoch, 

The  Flamboyant  and  Renaissance  Epochs,  The 
Baroque  Classicism  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  the  Rococo  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Romanticism,  and  Impressionism  and  Surreal¬ 
ism. 

For  a  hundred  years  medieval  scholars  have 
been  puzzled  by  problems  of  form  in  literature. 
Usually  they  have  concluded  that  the  men 
who  wrote  these  things  were  “naive  and  clum¬ 
sy,”  and  have  let  it  go  at  that.  Now  we  arc 
coming  to  realize,  for  example,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  five  and  the  number  three  had  genuine 
significance  in  plot  and  verse  structure.  The 
presence  of  these  proportions  in  other  arts 
has  proved  to  be  our  key.  Ernst  Curtius,  Anna  ' 
G.  Hatcher,  W.  S.  Woods,  and  others  have 
investigated  these  possibilities.  Currently,  Sis¬ 
ter  M.  Amelia  Klenke,  O.  P.,  taking  her  cue 
from  this  book,  is  studying  further  the  theme  | 
of  the  Old  Testament  versus  the  New,  which 
some  of  us  believe  is  present  in  the  Grail 
theme  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  The  possibilities 
which  Professor  Hatzfeld  has  summed  up  for 
us  are  many  and  varied.  To  be  sure,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  broad  issues  of  this  kind  inaccuracies 
of  detail  may  appear.  One  would  not  say  that 
the  Alexander  fragment  of  Albcric  de  Brian- 
^on  is  older  than  the  Chanson  de  Roland  (p. 

9);  the  Chanson  de  Guillaume  would  not  be 
characteristic  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  (p.  15). 

Owing  to  the  revaluation  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  literature  in  France  now  in  progress,  the 
section  on  Baroque  Classicism  (pp.  63-101) 
has  special  interest.  As  Professor  Hatzfeld  ex¬ 
presses  it:  France  .  .  .  mitigated  the  baroque  [ 
exuberance  of  Europe  by  a  well-digested  study  i 
of  classical  mesure.  ...  * 

This  is  an  important  book,  suggestive  of 
many  new  lines  of  approach.  We  hope  that 
it  will  be  read  widely. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
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#  Erich  Kahlcr.  Die  V erantwortung  des 
Geistes.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1952. 
301  pages.  16  dm. 

The  fourteen  essays,  written  from  1919  to 
1951,  are  reflections  on  this  century,  a  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  author’s  great  philosophy  of 
history  “Man,  the  Measure.”  Tlte  theme  of 
all  is  the  threatening  destruction  of  a  genuine 
human  community  and  of  responsible  indi¬ 
viduals  by  impersonal  scientific  methods,  their 
technical  applications  and  social  effects.  The 
abstract  intellect  replaces  organic  community 
by  mechanical  collectives,  and  responsible  in¬ 
dividuals  by  irresponsible  functionaries.  The 
resulting  chaos  is  analyzed  in  detail.  (Kefau- 
ver  report!)  Several  essays  deal  with  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  desperate  reaction  to  the  situation  in 
the  arts  (Thomas  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus). 

The  remedy  is  seen  in  a' philosophy  which 
overcomes  the  terror  of  scientism  by  criticiz¬ 
ing  its  abstractions,  and  by  reintegrating  the 
scientific  function  in  a  vision  of  reality  in 
which  the  lost  sense  of  absolute  value  can  be 
reborn. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Hermann  Kesten.  Um  die  Krone,  I:  Der 
Mohr  von  Kastilien.  Miinchen.  Desch. 
1952.  475  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  exciting  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
trilogy.  It  takes  us  back  to  fifteenth  century 
Spain.  King  John  of  Castile  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry,  called  the  “Castilian  Moor.” 
The  infantes  Isabella  and  Alfonso,  children  of 
Juan  by  his  second  marriage,  contest  Henry’s 
right  to  the  throne.  From  the  rapid  succession 
of  dramatic  happenings  and  sharply  drawn 
outlines  of  representative  person^ities,  the 
chaotic  period  comes  to  life — kingdom,  no¬ 
bility,  Church,  rival  kings —  battles,  intrigues, 
bargainings,  callous  murders;  persecution  of 
Marranos  and  Moors,  martyrdom  of  the  Jews. 
Isabella  appears  on  the  horizon.  She  marries 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  ascends  the  throne. 
King  Henry  dies. 

Powerfully,  strikingly,  Hermann  Kesten 
paints  the  wild  age.  T^e  grotesque  self<onfi- 
dcnce  of  men  who  are  not  handicapped  by 
conscience.  Lustful  epicureanism.  Fateful  dis¬ 
sensions  between  power  and  freedom,  between 
instinct  and  reason.  Tensions  and  violent  re¬ 
leases.  Ghastly  mistreatment  of  the  weak. 
Blinding  irony  of  history;  men  dance  madly 
on  the  volcano.  Kesten  makes  history  human, 
he  takes  the  romance  out  of  it,  he  coolly  plucks 
glamor  and  legend  to  pieces  and  lays  bare  the 
facts.  History  is  a  fool’s  mirror,  a  boomerang. 
In  its  heights  and  depths  a  caricature,  a  tragic 
grotesquerie.  “Isabella  .  .  .  always  recognized 


the  voice  of  God,  when  it  was  convenient.” 
Kesten’s  style,  pulsing  with  human  sympathy, 
is  ironically  pathetic,  brilliant,  rhetorical,  in¬ 
toxicated  at  times  by  his  theme. 

In  many  places  the  book  is  fascinating,  but 
it  occupies  itself  with  the  tragic-comic  aspects 
of  the  period  to  the  exclusion  of  its  historical 
significance.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

^  Alfred  Kossmann.  De  moord  op  Arend 
Zwigt.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1951.  234 
pages.  6.90  fl. 

Two  seventeen-year-old  boys,  in  the  grip  of 
confusions  and  extravagances  of  adolescence, 
seek  to  escape  the  “pitiful  inadequacies”  of 
their  homes  and  parents  by  the  age-old  device 
of  running  away.  In  the  great  world  Arend, 
the  leader,  expects  (but  fails)  to  do  something 
dramatic  and  definitive  to  express  their  “pro¬ 
found  weltschmerz"  and  put  the  world  in  its 
place. 

The  story  is  absorbingly  told  but  its  tone 
is  heavy,  approaching  the  pathological,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  neurotic  self-analysis  by  the  char¬ 
acters.  The  excellent  writing  is  marred  by  the 
occasional  use  of  far-fetched  metaphors  which 
distract  rather  than  beguile  the  attention. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Rudolf  Kramer-Badoni.  Der  arme  Rein¬ 
hold.  Hamburg.  Kruger.  1951.  297  pages. 
12.50  dm. 

Curiously  reminiscent  of  Taugenichts  and 
Glasperlenspiel ,  but  closer  to  the  Flesh,  the 
Devil,  and  Politics  than  either  story,  this  novel 
has  powerful  and  moving  episodes,  complex 
structure,  and  a  puzzling  effect.  Born  in  1913, 
the  author  makes  his  hero  precede  him  by  a 
generation,  middle-class  in  origin,  not  in  out¬ 
look,  a  monk  in  appearance,  not  in  essence, 
an  abbot  in  the  spirit,  but  not  according  to 
the  letter,  finally  a  woodcutter  and,  what  he 
always  was,  a  homeless  wanderer.  Reinhold 
is  doubly  “poor,”  rent  asunder  by  his  epoch 
and  his  personality,  lured  by  the  urge  to  lose 
himself  in  order  to  find  himself,  and  the  hope 
of  finding  everything  in  nothingness. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Georg  Lukacs.  Deutsche  Realisten  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  308 
pages.  19  Sw.  fr. 

Why  is  it  that  Germany  broke  with  the  ra¬ 
tionalist  tradition?  What  makes  its  nineteenth 
century  authors  so  often  seem  merely  pro¬ 
vincial?  Why  is  Balzac  known  all  over  the 
world,  while  the  greater  epic  force,  the  Swiss 
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Gotthclf,  and.  the  greater  poetic  power,  the 
Swiss  Keller,  are  barely  known  by  name? 

Lukics  sees  the  problem  and  tries  to  solve 
it  in  terms  of  historic  determinism,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  is  not  trying  too  hard.  Strange¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  the  first  generation  of  Marx¬ 
ists,  he  begins  his  interpretation  always  with 
the  French  Revolution.  This  may  explain  such 
figures  as  Buchner  and  Heine  to  some  extent; 
but  the  emergence  of  religious  patriotism  in 
the  fight  against  the  “heir  of  the  Revolution” 
and  the  joining  of  throne  and  altar  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  Restorations  is  more  than  reaction;  it 
must  have  had  strong  emotional  sources. 

The  author,  who  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
dialectician,  but  also  a  learned  historian  and 
well-read  essayist,  knows  what  he  is  leaving 
out.  He  apologizes  for  omitting  Hoffmann. 
What  about  Hebei  or  Gotthelf?  He  includes 
Kleist,  Eichendorff,  Buchner,  Heine,  Keller, 
Raabe,  and  the  later  Fontane.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  him  free  these  figures  from  the  webs 
of  previous  interpretations  to  ready  them  for 
his  own,  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  discover 
that,  not  different  from  the  bourgeois  Acker- 
knecht  or  Boeschenstein,  he  too  singles  Keller 
out  as  the  one  who  wrenched  great  art  from 
an  unfavorable  period,  equally  foreign  to  snob¬ 
bish  selfishness  and  to  limited  provincialism. 
But  from  his  viewpoint  many  sides  are  seen 
anew,  and  some  better  than  before. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
*  Gabriel  Marcel.  Rome  nest  plus  dans 

-.Rome.  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1951.  178 
pages.  270  fr. 

Marcel’s  new  play  possesses  universality  and 
actuality.  Future  critics  may  decide  that  it 
is  his  best  play.  The  subject  is  a  deep  moral 
question.  If  you  think  that  Communism  is 
about  to  take  over  the  country,  should  you 
become  an  exile  in  a  safe  place  or  stay  and 
face  the  music?  What  can  you  oppose  to  to¬ 
talitarianism? 

A  professor  of  literature  is  persuaded  by  his 
domineering  wife  to  leave  France  for  Brazil. 
There  he  finds  that  exiles  are  regarded  as  ter¬ 
rified  creatures  willing  to  accept  a  new  tyranny 
for  the  old.  His  refusal  to  do  so  and  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  countrymen  not  to  flee  their  country 
brings  on  a  heart  attack.  The  play  ends,  not 
entirely  logically,  with  the  suggestion  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  answer.  In  an  interesting  postface 
Marcel  answers  critics  of  his  play. 

The  plot  is  forcefully  presented,  the  dialogue 
brilliant,  and  the  theme  is  one  likely  to  be¬ 
come  anyone’s  problem.  The  title  comes  from 
the  words  of  the  Roman  general  Sertorius  in 
a  drama  of  Corneille’s.  Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Zenta  Maurina.  Die  weite  Fahrt.  Mem- 
mingen.  Dietrich.  1951.  352  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

The  autobiography  of  this  great  Lettish  writer 
whose  essayistic  works  are  a  rare  blend  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  scholarship  tells  the  story  of  Dr. 
Maurina’s  youth.  Crippled  by  poliomyelitis  at 
the  age  of  five,  Zenta  Maurina  has  striven  for 
human  dignity  and  perfection  in  spite  of  her 
great  handicap.  Subtitling  her  remarkable 
book  Eine  Passion  and  dividing  it  into  two 
sections,  W eltabgeschieden  and  Durchbruch 
zur  Welt,  she  tells  of  her  physical  and  spiritual 
torments  and  of  the  changing  fortunes  of  her 
family  and  country.  The  story  of  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  her  education  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  inspiring  one.  Above  all,  Zenta  Mau¬ 
rina  was  able  to  acquire  a  true  Herzensbildung 
and  come  to  the  realization  that  her  suffer¬ 
ings  contained  the  seeds  of  blessedness. 

Although  a  Lettish  patriot,  Zenta  Maurina 
possesses  the  stature  of  a  European  humanist. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authoress  who  fled 
from  the  Russians  in  1944  and  who  now  lives 
in  exile  in  Uppsala  will  soon  continue  the  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  story  of  her  life.  The  present 
book,  which  was  written  in  German  and  has 
an  introduction  by  Hans  Carossa,  is  one  of  the 
great  autobiographical  works  of  our  time. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Jean  Paulhan.  Petite  preface  ^  toute  criti¬ 
que.  Paris.  Minuit.  1951.  1 10  pages.  270  fr. 
A  critique  of  literary  criticism,  and  especially 
a  discussion  of  its  foundations,  even  of  its 
legitimacy,  by  a  master  of  style,  crafty  and  al¬ 
most  cunning  in  his  deliberate,  artfully  coined 
understatements.  The  author,  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  French  letters,  affecting 
a  light  vein  which  nevertheless  packs  more 
punch  than  would  pompous  rhetoric  in  this 
debate  of  a  very  serious  topic,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  all  having  a  part  or  stake 
in  the  literary  world,  blundy  states  that  review¬ 
ing  (critiquer)  means  judging.  Indeed,  he 
shows  little  respect  for  whoever  introduces 
extra-literary  devices  and  attitudes  of  special 
pleading  into  his  judgment  of  authors  and 
their  works;  the  moralist,  the  partisan  find  as 
little  grace  with  him  as  the  non-committal  con¬ 
tent  digester.  More  than  implied  in  this  indict¬ 
ment  is  the  suspicion  that  the  literary  critics 
of  no  period  have  ever  been  able  to  grasp  the 
greatness  of,  and  pave  the  way  for,  contempo¬ 
rary  authors;  here,  for  once,  the  case  is  over¬ 
stated. 

Of  crucial  importance  is  the  forever  mys¬ 
terious,  ever-so-arbitrary  question  why  this 
author  or  that  book  is  selected  for  considera- 
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tion,  judged  worthy  to  be  judged,  be  it  in 
praise  or  blame.  An  old  hand  at  the  publishing 
game,  Paulhan  well  knows  “que  le  blame  des 
critiques  sert  une  oeuvre  mieux  encore  que 
r^loge  .  .  .  L’^reintement  conserve  un  auteur, 
mieux  que  I’alcool  ne  fait  un  fruit.”  Exacting 
but  not  dogmatic,  aware  of  the  somewhat 
shaky  foundations — and  claims — of  literary 
criticism,  the  least  “exact,”  maybe,  of  “scien¬ 
tific”  endeavors,  Paulhan  seems  inclined  to 
measure,  or  judge,  an  author  by  the  extent 
to  which  he  comes  close  to  his  own  specific 
and  supposedly  determinable  point  d’accom- 
plissement.  The  pamphlet,  a  literary  gem,  ends 
with  Notes  et  Observations  in  which  an  expert 
wielder  of  words  engages  in  elegantly  poison¬ 
ous  polemics  with  Andre  Rousseaux  and  Sar¬ 
tre.  A  special  delight  throughout  is  provided 
by  displays  of  biting  esprit  embodied  in  far- 
reaching,  seemingly  summary  statements  of 
approvd  or  dismissal.  As  invitation  to  reading, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  offer  as  a 
sample  Paulhan’s  portrait  of  the  abhorred 
critique  savant: 

“^it  qu’historien  il  demonte  adroitement 
son  auteur,  et  Ic  mette  devant  nous  en  petites 
pikes:  vices  et  vertus,  amourettes,  coucheries, 
lectures,  relations  facheuses,  voisins  d’kage. 
Pychanalyste,  il  remonte  jusqu’aux  chagrins 
et  plaisirs  de  la  vie  uterine,  masturbations, 
amours  incestueuses  et  le  reste.  Sociologue,  il 
dk^le  adroitement  sous  le  po^me  ou  le  rkit 
la  ruse  de  classe,  la  machine  ^  vapeur,  la  puis¬ 
sance  des  trusts.” 

E.  E.  N. 

*  Cesare  Pavese.  Verr^  la  morte  e  avrh  i  tuoi 
occhi.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1951.  41  pages. 
1,0001. 

Two  groups  of  poems  composed  at  different 
times  have  been  collected  in  this  little  book 
as  a  last  salute  to  Pavese’s  memory  after  his 
suicide  in  August  1950.  He  started  his  career 
as  a  poet  with  the  publication  of  Lavorare 
stanca  in  the  literary  review  Solaria,  in  1936. 
Then  he  continued  with  some  outstanding 
short  novels,  which  placed  him  among  the 
most  promising  Italian  contemporary  writers. 
The  first  poems  contained  in  the  present  col¬ 
lection  belong  to  the  group  La  terra  e  la  morte, 
composed  in  1945,  and  already  published  once, 
in  the  review  Le  Tre  Venezie;  the  second 
group,  Verra  la  morte  e  avrh  tuoi  occhi,  pub¬ 
lished  here  for  the  first  time,  was  written  in 
the  spring  of  1950,  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  recurrent  theme  of  the  gloominess  of 
human  destiny  in  which  death  is  omnipresent 
and  ever-watchful  in  all  the  familiar  aspects  of 
life  throws  a  tragic  light  on  Pavese’s  own  fate. 
The  predominant  tone  of  the  most  engrossing 


pages  of  his  novels  is  confirmed  here  in  a 
completely  clear  and  disenchanted  vision  of 
life:  his  desperate  attempt  to  find  something 
to  cling  to  (a  need  which  explains  the  obvious 
appeal  Communism  held  for  him,  as  a  faith 
which  might  provide  this  something  he  longed 
for)  and  his  struggles  which  ended  in  absolute 
hopelessness. 

The  last  poem  in  the  book.  Last  Blues  To  Be 
Read  Some  Day,  written  in  English,  a  lan¬ 
guage  with  which  he  was  familiar  through 
his  translations  of  American  novelists  and  his 
constant  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
closes  significantly  with  this  quatrain: 

Some  one  has  died 
Long  time  ago 
Some  one  who  tried 
But  didn’t  know. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

**  Henri  Peyre.  Connaissance  de  Baudelaire. 

Paris.  Corti.  1951.  237  pages.  375  fr. 
Professor  Peyre’s  book  is  similar  in  its  intent 
to  the  handbooks  on  Milton  and  on  Whitman 
published  in  English.  The  plan  is  to  consider, 
and  to  evaluate,  the  significant  scholarship  on 
an  author  whose  work  has  by  now  been  so 
extensively  studied  that  scholarship  and  criti¬ 
cism  far  outweigh  the  work  itself.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  such  a  brok  must  offer  reasoned  judg¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  the  subject’s  life  and 
work  present.  It  must  also  on  occasion  be  se¬ 
vere,  for  it  has  the  obligation  of  telling  us 
which  studies  are  outdated  or  useless  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Connaissance  de  Baudelaire 
provides  exactly  what  one  asks:  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  formidable  accumulation  of  Baudelaire 
studies,  not  only  indicating  the  problems  but 
carefully  evaluating  the  various  attempts  to 
deal  with  them. 

Appearing  at  a  time  when  there  is  emerging 
with  some  clarity  an  approach  to  Baudelaire 
which  could  not  have  been  apparent  to  earlier 
scholars,  the  book  has  a  special  importance. 
With  a  better  perspective  on  the  beginnings  of 
a  contemporary  aesthetic,  we  can  see  in  Baude¬ 
laire  elements  which  have  not  yet  had  their 
proper  emphasis.  In  most  cases.  Professor 
Peyre  skilfully  points  out  the  lines  that  future 
studies  may  follow.  I  feel  that  he  has  perhaps 
not  adequately  defined  the  Poe-Baudelaire  re¬ 
lationship  and  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  a 
contemporary  poetic  theory,  but,  again,  he  has 
provided  those  interested  with  a  sound  basis 
for  investigating  the  subject.  His  unusually 
broad  acquaintance  with  literature  and  schol- 
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arship,  present  and  past,  makes  such  possible 
exceptions  seem  negligible,  considered  against 
the  contribution  made  by  the  book. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 

University  of  Olffahoma 

^  Max  Picard.  Zerstorte  und  unzerstorhare 
Welt.  Erlenbach-Zurich.  Rentsch.  1951. 
240  pages.  13.80  dm. 

The  author,  a  second  Lavater,  has  made  physi¬ 
ognomy  the  main  Held  of  his  studies.  He 
travels  through  Italy  and  deciphers  in  his  diary 
the  features  of  this  country  and  its  people. 
This  he  does  not  as  historian  or  sociologist 
(although  he  is  a  writer  of  wide  knowledge) 
but  as  a  seer  in  the  Platonic  sense,  in  search 
of  essences.  Behind  the  scattered  and  corrupted 
fragments  of  our  world  lies  hidden  a  divine 
reality,  which  it  is  the  writer’s  task  to  trace  and 
to  reconstruct.  Of  this  he  does  not  speak  but 
it  appears  as  the  quintessence  of  his  endeavors. 
Since  the  essences  cannot  clearly  be  expressed 
in  words,  metaphors  must  serve  for  elucida¬ 
tion.  Therefore:  this  lool(s  ”lil(e"  that  serves  as 
an  intuitive  approach  to  open  the  closed  doors 
of  meanings. 

One  thinks  of  Rilke,  but  Picard  lacks  the 
verbal  precision  of  the  visionary  poet.  On  the 
other  hand,  Picard  is  more  reassuring  by  the 
firmness  of  his  faith.  Sensitivity  is  joined  with 
wisdom  in  his  vivid  response  to  Italian  beauty. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

*  Anne  de  Tourville.  Jabadao.  Paris.  Stock. 

1951.  280  pages.  480  fr. 

The  1951  Prix  Fcmina  awarded  to  this  short 
novel  was  richly  deserved.  Anyone  interested 
in  Breton  folk  beliefs  and  folk  customs  should 
not  overlook  the  poetic  descriptions  of  them 
here.  They  form  a  vividly  realized  background 
for  a  story  of  intense  young  love  and  maternal 
avarice  that  shows  how  medieval  habits  of 
thought  and  action  survive  in  an  agricultural 
corner  of  modern  France. 

“To  the  last  moment  the  Church  has  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  lost  son  [Andr^  Gide].  Now  it  can  no 
longer  be  silent.  The  works  of  this  writer  must  be 
condemned  as  well  for  the  things  he  stands  for  as  for 
those  he  denies.  .  .  .  The  last  pages  he  wrote  before 
his  death  abound  in  attacks  on  the  Catholics  and 
sharpest  negations  of  God.” 

Osservatore  Romano 

Carl  Zuckmayer  has  received  the  1952  Goethe  prize 
of  the  city  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.  in  the  amount  of  10,000 
marks. 


The  author  obviously  knows  this  conunu- 
nity  well  and  she  brings  it  to  life  for  her 
readers  by  her  quite  individual  gift  for  unusual 
and  illuminating  metaphor  and  simile.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  that  close  with  the  “Ja¬ 
badao,”  a  centuries-old  primitive  dance,  form 
the  center  of  the  novel,  though  not  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  latter  is  led  up  to  somewhat  too 
slowly,  but  is  finally  as  satisfactory  as  the 
most  romantic  reader  could  wish. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

^  Martina  Wied.  Das  Krdhennest.  Wien. 

Herold.  1951.  605  pages.  $4.50  (u.s.). 
Martina  Wied  was  already  a  well  known  Aus¬ 
trian  poet  and  novelist  (Feuer  iiber  St.  Florian, 
Oder  die  Welt  der  Missverstandnisse )  when  the 
Nazis  entered  her  country.  She  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  she  conceived  the  basic  idea  and 
philosophy  for  this  novel  and  worked  on  the 
book  between  1944  and  1948. 

It  is  a  story  about  uprooted,  homeless  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  On  the  surface 
it  tells  us  what  happens  in  a  private  country 
school  called  Thel^me — a  name  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Rabelais — but  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  teachers  prefer  to  call  das  Krd¬ 
hennest.  (“Die  Krahen  schreien. . . .  bald  wird 
es  schneien,  weh  dem,  der  keine  Heimat  hat.”) 
In  this  setting  Martina  Wied  presents  all  kinds 
of  human  beings — all  of  them  in  physical,  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  exile.  There  are  emigrants  and 
collaborators,  members  of  the  resistance,  vic¬ 
tims,  and  traitors.  The  entire  panorama  is  a 
dance  of  death.  Thus,  Das  Krdhennest  is  a 
pretext  to  discuss — largely  on  a  high  level — the 
moral  climate  of  these  our  days. 

The  book,  although  well  written,  does  not 
reach  the  density  of  Robert  Musil’s  Der  Mann 
ohne  Eigenschaften,  for  instance,  but  it  is  a 
serious,  successful  attempt  to  present  its  topic 
and  must  be  considered  a  major  addition  to 
Martina  Wied’s  works.  Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

“Many  states  subsidize  cultural  activities,  support 
orchestras,  theaters,  operas,  art  museums,  libraries,  and 
a  great  variety  of  similar  non-profit  enterprises.  This 
can  eitiier  be  helpful  or  harmful,  but  it  cannot  make  a 
culture  or  destroy  it.  German  culture  certainly  did  not 
profit  from  the  aid  the  Nazis  gave  it.  It  survived  in 
spite  of  the  Nazis.” 

H.  F.  Peters  in  The  American  Scholar 

Valery  Larbaud,  who  last  year  celebrated  his  seven¬ 
tieth  anniversary  (see  B.  A.  26:1,  pp.  24-25),  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  National  des  Lettres. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boohj  in  French,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


M  Marcel  Arland.  Lettres  de  France.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1951.  318  pages.  420  fr. 

In  an  interesting  and  generally  penetrating  col¬ 
lection  of  literary  essays,  Arland  appraises  a 
wide  range  of  contemporary  authors  and  of 
recently  puhlished  French  books.  In  the  case 
of  such  established  authors  as  Gide  and  Benda, 
the  critic  applies  objective  judgment  in  the 
re-examination  of  adverse  criticism  he  consid¬ 
ers  unjust  to  these  writers.  More  interesting 
and  constructive,  however,  are  his  appraisals 
of  new  works  offered  by  young  writers  whose 
talents  have  not  yet  fully  matured.  While  such 
an  author  is  complimented  on  the  qualities  of 
his  novel  or  short  stories,  he  is  intelligently 
warned  against  pitfalls  toward  which  his  work 
tends.  What  one  likes  most  about  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  Arland  is  his  courage  in  praising  a 
work  which  is  admittedly  uneven. and  im¬ 
perfect,  but  which  indicates  a  potentially  note¬ 
worthy  author.  [Marcel  Arland  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1952. — The  Editors.] 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Harvard  University 

*  Suzanne  Gucry.  Im  pensSe  d’AndrS  Mau- 
rois.  Paris.  Deux  Rives.  1951.  141  pages. 
250  fr. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  current 
practice  among  many  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  “super-intellectuals”  to  disparage 
everything  Andre  Maurois  writes;  the  reason 
for  this  seems  to  be  a  widespread  resentment 
at  him  for  being  what  his  inner  nature  made 
him,  a  political  as  well  as  an  intellectual  com¬ 
promiser. 

I  feel  that  Mile  Gurry’s  interesting  and,  at 
times,  profound  study  of  Maurois’s  thinking 
will  help  her  readers  to  obtain  a  better  insight 
into  his  motives  and  to  realize  that  his  theory 
of  lucid  resignation  might  prove  to  be  in  our 
days  a  much  better  philosophy  of  life  than 
more  dynamic  but  easily  misunderstood  the¬ 
ories  which  arc  ruining  French  thought  and 
action. 

Maurois  is  not  today’s  greatest  novelist,  but 
the  greatness  of  a  Gide  and  a  Proust  does  not 
lessen  the  literary  value  of  a  France,  a  Boy- 
Icsve,  or  an  Estauni^. 

AndrS  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 


^  Hommage  ^  Andre  Gide.  Paris.  La  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Fran^aise  (Gallimard).  1951. 
421  pages  -f-  4  plates.  550  fr. 

The  famous  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise,  de¬ 
funct  for  over  ten  years,  has  been  revived  for 
this  single  issue  in  honor  of  Andre  Gide,  under 
the  direction  of  Jean  Schlumberger.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  this  gesture  should  have  been  made, 
for  Gide  was  not  only  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  review  but  also  its  leading  figure  for 
thirty  years.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  tributes  from  abroad,  literary  criticism 
of  Gide’s  works,  personal  testimonies  from 
friends,  and  unpublished  texts.  Many  of  the 
tributes  from  abroad  are  formal  and  empty; 
that  of  Enid  Starkie,  in  which  she  shows  how 
her  early  readings  of  Gide  were  a  source  of 
strength  and  intellectual  honesty,  stands  out 
because  of  its  sincerity. 

The  section  on  literary  criticism,  perhaps 
most  interesting  for  the  scholar,  has  several 
excellent  articles,  including  one  by  R.  M. 
Alberts  on  the  aesthetics  of  Gide,  in  which 
he  concludes  (carefully  defining  his  terms) 
that  Gide  was  essentially  a  moralist.  Gide 
himself  had  always  insisted  that  he  be  judged 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  if  these  are  two  of  the  main 
directions  that  Gidian  criticism  will  take. 

The  unpublished  texts  include  some  notes 
on  La  symphonie  pastorale,  letters  to  Marcel 
Drouin  and  to  Paul  Valery,  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  from  Et  nunc  manet  in  te.  Personal 
testimonies,  which  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  this  book,  include  those  of  his  intimate 
friends  who  were  acquainted  with  his  family 
life  and  living  habits.  This  book  will  be  a  use¬ 
ful  guide  and  reference  for  all  who  continue 
to  find  in  Gide  a  fresh,  stimulating,  and  elusive 
personality  as  well  as  a  great  artist. 

Gene  /.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Gaeton  Picon.  Panorama  de  la  nouvelle 
litterature  fran^mse.  Paris.  Gallimard.  New 
ed.,  1951.  550  pages  +16  plates.  1,100  fr. 
In  his  introduction,  M.  Picon  defines  his  book 
as  a  panorama  of  the  “new”  French  literature 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  Only  those  authors 
whose  works  are  linked  to  tendencies  govern¬ 
ing  the  current  French  literary  scene  are 
chosen.  Such  literary  figures  as  Proust,  Valery, 
Gide  and  Mauriac  appear  only  in  the  opening 
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chapter  on  the  heritage  of  the  new  literature, 
and  the  book  proper  begins  with  the  generation 
of  1930,  Key  figures  representing  the  novel, 
poetry,  essay,  and  theater  are  then  discussed, 
always  with  the  emphasis  on  general  tenden¬ 
cies.  This  section  is  followed  by  a  selection  of 
texts,  called  “Illustrations,”  (similar  in  func¬ 
tion,  says  M.  Picon,  to  the  reproductions  which 
would  accompany  a  book  on  painting).  The 
final  section,  “Documents,”  consists  of  sig¬ 
nificant  writings  on  social,  aesthetic,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  political  problems.  An  example 
is  Sartre’s  famous  article  on  Une  Uttcrature 
engagee. 

M.  Picon  willingly  admits  the  risks  involved 
in  attempting  to  reproduce  the  literary  climate 
of  contemporary  France,  and  the  vulnerability 
of  the  critic  who  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
essential  from  the  secondary,  however  im¬ 
partially,  rather  than  writing  a  mere  commen¬ 
tary.  His  book,  for  this  very  reason,  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  guide  for  the  student  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  hierarchy  of  values  in  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  French  writing  of  the  last  two  decades. 

Gene  f.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean  Tortel,  ed.  Le  preclassicisme  fran^ais. 
Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1952.  374  pages. 
890  fr. 

Until  recendy  one  thought  nothing  new  could 
be  said  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  now 
scholars  are  making  important  revaluations  of 
the  period.  Discoveries  are  being  made  and 
critical  opinions  revised.  It  is  evident  that  the 
century  is  not  all  of  a  piece. 

New  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  which  some  would  call 
baroque.  It  is  fascinating  in  itself  in  addition 
to  being  the  preparation  for  the  classic  age. 
The  volume  under  consideration  contains  es¬ 
says,  documents,  and  selections  which  will  en¬ 
able  anyone  interested  to  understand  the  pre¬ 
classic  period  better.  Contributors  include 
Dauzat,  Mongredien,  Febvre,  Mounin,  Nadal, 
and  Tardieu.  There  are  articles  on  language, 
pr^ciosite,  poets,  the  theater,  Cyrano,  Mal¬ 
herbe,  the  novel,  and  the  Counter  Reforma¬ 
tion.  A  book  with  many  new  ideas  and  source 
materials  for  others. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Weber-Perret.  Ecrivains  romands,  1900- 
1950.  Lausanne.  Vie.  1951.  273  pages. 

Here  the  author’s  aim  was  to  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  his  country  while  aiding  others 
engaged  in  the  same  undertaking.  He  has  dis¬ 
cussed  122  contemporary  authors  of  la  Suisse 


romande,  writers  active  in  all  fields  of  literary 
endeavor.  M.  Weber-Perret’s  presentation  of 
historical,  cultural,  and  environmental  factors 
in  the  development  of  les  lettres  romandes  is 
worthy  of  note.  He  holds  that  the  significance 
of  these  writers  stems  from  their  break  with 
the  moralizing  tendency  that  was  so  much  a 
part  of  their  heritage.  As  stated  in  the  first 
chapter:  “Ils  creent  des  oeuvres  d’art  sans 
trop  s’inquicter  de  maintenir  leurs  lecteurs  sur 
le  chemin  de  la  vertu.” 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Les  crimes  innocents. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  304  pages. 

480  fr. 

This  unusual  novel,  the  melodramatic  aspects 
of  which  do  not  detract  from  its  masterly 
character  studies,  is  a  mystery  story  narrated 
in  the  first  person  by  Francois  Salambard,  the 
unwanted  member  of  his  family.  If  the  Salam¬ 
bard  family  reminds  us  of  Duhamel’s  Pas- 
quier  clan,  it  is  merely  because  modern  bour¬ 
geois  who  attain  success  follow  a  common  pat¬ 
tern.  TTiis  novel  is  outstanding  because  of  its 
theme  of  unconscious  or  subconscious  guilt 
felt  by  Francois  Salambard,  who  lives  to  see 
his  relatives  die,  one  by  one,  in  a  series  of 
fortuitous  accidents.  The  surprise  ending  is  in 
the  best  Hollywood  tradition. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Germaine  Beaumont.  Silsauve.  Paris.  Plon. 

1951.  446  pages.  630  fr. 

Rouen  and  vicinity  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  the  locale  of  this  novel.  Sil¬ 
sauve,  a  girl  of  five,  upon  the  death  of  her 
maternal  grandmother  is  thrust  into  the  reluc¬ 
tant  arms  of  her  paternal  grandmother.  The 
author  proposes  to  trace  the  plight  of  this  sen¬ 
sitive,  unwanted  child  who  is  loved  only  by  a 
servant  and  who  finds  refuge  and  solace  in 
the  world  of  music. 

This  novel  is  entertaining  as  long  as  it  is 
considered  a  roman  de  moeurs.  The  haughty, 
class-conscious  haute  bourgeoise  grandmother, 
her  play-boy  son  with  a  dying,  beautiful  wife 
of  noble  birth,  and  a  host  of  other  people 
involved  in  the  plot  are  well  and  forcefully 
treated.  But  the  problems  of  the  little  girl  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle  and  on  the  last  page  one 
is  left  to  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
Silsauve,  or  to  hope  the  author  will  write 
another  book  to  tell. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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tf  B<^trix  Beck.  Une  mort  irrSguliire.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1950.  167  pages.  250  fr. 

- Leon  Morin,  pritre.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1952.  237  pages.  425  fr. 

These  two  novels  complete  the  trilogy  begun 
with  Barny,  the  name  of  its  heroine,  a  spright¬ 
ly  Irish  girl  born  in  France  and  married  to  a 
Russian  Jew.  This  Communist’s  temperament, 
predominantly  that  of  the  pre-Revolutionary 
Russian,  hnally  leads  him  to  suicide,  while 
serving  in  the  French  army  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war. 

Left  alone  with  a  small  daughter  and  handi¬ 
capped  by  her  Russian  name,  Barny  weathers 
the  war  years  in  a  nondescript  corner  of  the 
Midi.  In  plain  unadorned  language  spiced  by 
the  strong  common  sense  and  colorful  jargon 
of  the  working  class  with  which  she  is  deal¬ 
ing,  the  author  carries  us  through  their  in¬ 
secure  daily  existence  in  the  bitter  years  of  the 
Occupation  and  the  confusion  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  last  volume,  the  underlying  motif 
is  the  gradual  conversion  to  Catholicism  of 
the  most  diversified  types,  even  of  outright 
atheists  like  Barny,  who  is  steadied  in  the 
blind  ardor  of  her  new  faith  by  the  peasant 
good  sense  and  understanding  of  life  displayed 
by  her  confessor,  the  level-headed  and  very 
natural  young  Leon  Morin. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ber1{eley,  Calif. 

Yvonne  Escoula.  L’apatride.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1951.  349  pages.  660  fr. 

The  difficult  life  of  a  German  refugee  in 
France  before  World  War  II  and  his  fight 
for  survival  during  the  war  are  told  by  his 
French-born  wife,  who  stood  by  her  husband 
in  the  hour  of  danger  trying  to  protect  him 
and  sharing  his  tribulations. 

Their  experiences  are  similar  to  those  of 
many  others  who  have  given  us  factual  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  adventures.  Nevertheless,  an 
air  of  vagueness  pervades  the  loosely  organ¬ 
ized  book.  Few  of  its  characters  really  come 
to  life,  and  the  events  of  the  outside  world 
which  determine  many  situations  of  the  story 
find  but  a  weak  reflection  in  it. 

However,  a  few  dramatic  episodes  are  well 
narrated  and  show  what  a  significant  book 
the  author  could  have  written  had  she  con¬ 
ceived  it  on  a  less  sentimental  and  personal 
basis. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

*  Serge  Groussard.  Talya.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1951.  271  pages.  390  fr. 

Winner  of  the  1950  Prix  Fomina  for  La  femme 


sans  passS  (B.  A.  25:2,  p.  130),  Serge  Grous¬ 
sard  here  recounts  the  adventures  of  a  Jewess 
who  fled  the  Nazi  terrors.  Unprepared  either 
by  desire  or  training  to  support  herself,  she 
drifted  into  an  easy-going  life  in  Marseilles 
until  the  disgust  of  her  newly-found  brother 
led  her  to  attempt  to  participate  in  a  collective 
camp  in  Israel. 

Tliis  fast-moving  narrative  is  interwoven 
with  intimate  glimpses  of  Talya’s  childhood 
home  in  Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  subsequent 
pictures  of  her  life  in  a  kibboutz  on  the  war- 
torn  Israeli  border,  and  in  Tel-Aviv.  With 
sympathetic  character  portrayal  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  philosophy,  Groussard  con¬ 
vincingly  depicts  the  problems  that  prevail 
among  serious  orthodox  Jews  of  this  century. 

Virginia  McKenzie 

Oak  Park> 


^  Maria  Le  Hardouin.  Les  amours  paralleles. 

Paris.  Correa.  1951.  254  pages.  540  fr. 
The  author,  winner  of  the  1949  Femina  prize 
for  La  dame  de  coeur  (B.  A.  24:3,  p.  265), 
deals  with  a  complex  problem:  is  it  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  know  and  give  moral 
help  to  another.? 

Chantal,  fearful  of  facing  life  alone  after 
the  death  of  her  mother,  whom  she  loved  too 
exclusively,  seeks  support  from  her  cousin 
Fran^oise;  but  Franqoise  is  a  weakling  tor¬ 
tured  by  her  passion  for  a  man  who  deceives 
her.  Olivier,  by  a  mental  twist,  admits  only 
spiritual  love.  Each  character  reaches  out  to 
seek  influence,  help,  comfort — Chantal  to 
Fran^oise,  Olivier  to  Chantal — but  in  vain.  The 
loves,  Frangoise’s  leading  to  suicide,  run  par¬ 
allel  courses,  never  meeting. 

Berthe  Webb 

Skiatook,  Okfo- 

Robert  Margerit.  Le  dieu  nu.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1951.  293  pages.  480  fr. 

Tfic  ancient  worship  of  the  God  of  Love  as 
the  basic  principle  of  Life  lurks  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  absorbing  analysis  of  passion 
in  modern  times.  Bruno  loves  and  is  loved  by 
three  women.  The  unhappily  married  Jacque¬ 
line  is  too  slavish  to  conventions  to  yield;  his 
disturbingly  attractive  sister,  Marie-Ther^se, 
dominates  him;  and  Helene  is  a  serene  jeune 
fille  whom  he  takes  for  granted.  The  simple, 
slow-moving  plot,  told  in  the  first  person,  ends 
when  Bruno  marries  Hdene.  Le  dieu  nu  is  a 
competent  study  of  what  goes  on  within  a 
sensitive  soul  who  believes  in  love  for  love’s 
sake. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 
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M  Michel  Mohrt.  Les  nomades.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1951.  282  pages.  480  fr. 

The  scene  of  M.  Mohrt’s  new  novel  is  one  of 
our  Ivy  League  colleges,  where  he  has  been 
a  resident  fellow  for  a  year.  Life  in  America, 
as  it  appears  to  the  brilliant  young  writer,  is 
a  very  confusing  thing.  He  secs  it  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  a  cluttered  New  York  hotel 
room  which  Franci,  a  gorgeous  Hungarian 
blonde,  shares  with  him  on  his  off-campus 
days.  He  is  invited  to  many  parties,  secs  a 
good  deal  of  his  adorable,  sex-bewildered  coed 
students,  and  makes  love  to  them  with  a 
flourish.  The  poor  little  rich  girls  who  treat 
themselves  to  a  lively  flirtation  with  the  per¬ 
sonable  Frenchman  as  a  prelude  to  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  tour,  or  the  wretched,  blase  ones  who 
play  Russian  roulette  out  of  sheer  surfeit  and 
boredom — the  exiles  in  their  aura  of  frustra¬ 
tion — is  this  America  ?  The  book  is  interesting, 
not  only  for  what  it  reveals  about  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  a  clan,  but  also  for  what  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  sec.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  return  for  another  look. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Pierre  Molaine.  Cimetiere  Saint-Medard. 

Paris.  Corr^.  1952.  286  pages.  540  fr. 
This  captivating  and  remarkably  well  con¬ 
structed  story  recalls  both  Dostoevsky  and  the 
early  Malraux.  Hubert,  like  his  author  a  law 
student  in  Paris  during  the  mid-twenties,  and 
Hubert’s  friends  know  what  oppressions  they 
fight  rather  than  which  freedom  they  seek. 
On  the  extensive  canvas  appear  a  priest  and 
an  interne  who  comfort  exiled  Spanish  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  White  Russians  and  an  imbecile 
befriended  by  Hubert,  a  girl  from  the  wealthy 
middle  class,  and  a  leader  of  syndicalists.  The 
final  fire  and  strike  scenes  are  handled  espe¬ 
cially  well,  better  than  earlier  and  rather  wordy 
scenes  of  individual  conflicts.  Altogether,  the 
author’s  compassion  enables  him  to  show  hu¬ 
man  grandeur  within  and  despite  human  ab¬ 
surdity. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Djalia.  Paris.  La 

Table  Rondc.  1951.  254  pages.  360  fr. 
Henry  dc  Monfreid  was  cruising  on  a  small 
boat  on  the  Red  Sea  when  the  war  broke 
out;  forced  to  abandon  his  ship,  he  landed  on 
African  soil,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Continent  where  he  lived  several  years  in  the 
big  forest  of  Kenya.  On  the  basis  of  the  wild 
life  he  saw  there,  he  wrote  two  novels:  Ka- 
rembo  and  Djalia. 


Karembo,  the  hero,  is  a  sort  of  quixotic 
knight  of  the  black  race.  Mounted  on  a  Cape 
elk,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  jackal,  he 
accomplishes  deeds  worthy  of  a  Saint-George. 
Finally,  he  rescues  from  an  Arab  slave-trader 
a  young  girl,  Djalia,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  but  of  whom  we  know 
litde  when  it  ends.  Henry  de  Monfreid  leaves 
us  with  the  impression  that  perhaps  he  will 
write  a  third  novel  with  the  same  characters. 
The  interest  of  Djalia  resides  much  more  in 
the  outlandish  adventures  related  than  in  the 
literary  talent  of  the  author. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Par\  College 

Henry  de  Montherlant.  La  ville  dont  le 

prince  est  un  enfant.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1951.  213  pages.  390  fr. 

Montherlant  took  the  title  of  this  play  from 
Ecclesiastes  16:10.  It  is  the  second  play  of  a 
trilogy  on  religious  subjects  which  began  with 
Le  Maitre  de  Santiago;  the  third  play  will  be 
Port-Royal. 

The  action,  which  takes  place  in  a  boys’ 
school  near  Paris,  centers  around  a  priest 
who  teaches  there.  He  has  an  obsession  for 
one  of  his  pupils,  who  is  really  not  worth 
bothering  with.  The  results  are  harmful  to 
the  boy  and  to  another  youth  who  is  his  friend. 
The  climax  comes  when  the  Superior  reminds 
the  priest  of  his  duties  to  God,  to  the  school, 
and  to  all  the  boys. 

Montherlant  wrote  this  play  to  be  read.  It 
has  not  been  presented  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  it 
should  be,  though  the  appeal  of  such  a  subject 
to  average  theatergoers  would  be  small.  TTic 
author  has  written  it  without  any  obnoxious 
clericalism  and  it  is  a  good  picture  of  adoles¬ 
cent  boys. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Emmanuel  Robles.  La  verite  est  morte. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1952.  171  pages.  390  fr. 
Robles’  play  Montserrat  had  a  successful  run 
a  few  seasons  ago  in  Paris  and  New  York.  It 
was  the  first  of  three  plays  on  Spanish  sub¬ 
jects.  TTie  second  is  La  veritS  est  morte,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  Droit  d’asile.  Montserrat 
showed  soldiers  of  Fernando  VII  quelling  a 
rebellion  in  South  America.  Verite  takes  place 
in  Spain  in  the  same  year,  1809,  when  the 
Spaniards  are  trying  to  drive  out  the  forces  of 
Napoleon. 

The  Spanish  general  discovers  that  rebellion 
among  his  troops  is  growing  as  the  fight 
against  the  French  grows  more  hopeless.  The 
use  of  violence  to  put  down  the  mutiny  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  loftiness  of  the  cause  for  which 
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they  have  been  working.  The  hero,  who  chal¬ 
lenges  the  dictator,  is  forced  at  last  to  admit 
that  to  save  needless  bloodshed  he  betrayed 
the  cause.  A  powerful,  well-written  drama. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

K  Jules  Roy.  Beau  sang.  Suivi  d’une  note  sur 
les  Chevaliers  du  Temple.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1952.  219  pages.  490  fr. 

Jules  Roy  has  written  essays,  rScits,  and  a  war 
diary,  but  this  is  his  first  play.  In  a  postface 
he  states  that  years  ago  he  became  interested 
in  the  Knights  Templar  and  studied  their  his¬ 
tory  thoroughly.  The  action  takes  place  in  a 
ruined  castle  in  October  1307.  Philippe  le  Bel, 
believing  rumors  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Order,  has  ordered  it  disbanded.  Every  Knight 
Templar  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  A 
wounded  knight  escapes  and  is  cared  for  by 
the  women  of  the  castle.  Anne  de  Brcville 
falls  in  love  with  him.  As  the  two  are  about 
to  flee  together,  another  Knight  Templar  ap¬ 
pears.  He  reminds  the  first  of  his  duty  to  God 
and  the  order  and  its  motto  “Beausant”  (Beau 
Sang).  The  two  knights  depart  into  exile 
together. 

The  author  declares  he  has  not  written  a 
historical  drama  nor  does  he  relate  the  story 
to  the  present.  The  play  is  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Knights  Templar  order.  A  simple, 
well-told  story  in  a  minor  key. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  01{lahoma 

**  Gilbert  Sigaux.  Fin.  Paris.  Julliard.  1951. 
174  pages.  330  fr. 

Although  announced  as  a  novel,  Fin  is  more 
of  a  psychological  essay  on  amorous  grief. 
After  the  death  of  her  married  lover,  a  young 
woman  leaves  Paris  for  a  rainy  seaside  resort. 
Caught  in  the  vortex  of  her  memories,  she 
is  ready  to  let  the  sea  engulf  her  when  life 
regains  the  upper  hand.  The  miracle  is  the 
work  of  her  deep-rooted  sanity  kindled  again 
by  the  little  attentions  of  the  hotel  personnel, 
including  a  mongrel  dog.  This  minute  analysis 
of  the  sequels  of  tragic  love  is  well  written, 
discreet,  and  moving. 

Francois  Denoeu 
Dartmouth  College 

*  Roger  Vailland.  Un  jeune  homme  seul. 

Paris.  Correa.  1951.  251  pages.  450  fr. 
What  could  have  been  just  another  of  those 
rather  naive  novels  depicting  the  spiritual  tor¬ 
ments  and  absurdity  of  man  without  a  cause, 
turns  out  to  be  a  work  of  real  worth  and  im¬ 
portance,  thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
artistry  and  verve  of  the  author. 


The  novel  is,  in  reality,  a  two-act  play  con¬ 
cerning  the  two  decisive  episodes  of  the  hero’s 
life.  The  first  act  describes  his  early  years, 
setting  forth  several  clues  to  the  loneliness 
which  will  characterize  his  later  life.  Laid 
against  the  somewhat  colorless  background  of 
a  respectable  middle<lass  family  and  of  a  la¬ 
boring  group,  this  act  delineates  the  discovery 
of  politics  and  sex  by  the  young  man. 

The  second  act  deals  with  the  empty,  mean¬ 
ingless  existence  the  hero  has  been  leading  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  with  his  attempts  to 
“engage”  himself,  which  he  is  finally  able  to 
accomplish  through  the  occasion  offered  by  the 
German  Occupation  of  1940-44. 

The  real  merit  of  the  novel,  for  this  reviewer, 
is  the  manner  in  which  Roger  Vailland  focuses 
the  reader’s  attention  upon  the  hero’s  spiritual 
evolution  through  the  choice  of  the  two  widely 
separated  periods  of  his  life,  creating  a  veritable 
diptych,  as  it  were,  rather  than  tracing  mi¬ 
nutely  the  life  of  the  hero  in  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  manner  of  the  nineteenth  century 
novelist. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Roger  Vercel.  La  fosse  aux  vents:  II:  La 
peau  du  diable  III:  V Atcdante.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1950,  1951.  324,  302  pages. 
360,  390  fr. 

Anyone  versed  in  the  lore  of  sailing-vessels 
will  be  impressed  by  the  historically  authentic 
and  technically  accurate  background  of  this 
trilogy.  One  comes  to  expect  hurricanes  and 
cyclones,  when,  as  the  sailors  say,  the  Devil 
gets  into  their  skins,  and  they  into  his.  But 
as  in  Volume  I:  Ceux  de  la  GalatSe  (B.  A. 
24:2,  p.  157),  all  of  this  is  still  “background” 
for  the  humanity  of  captains,  officers,  and 
crew;  and  particularly  for  the  enigmatic  per¬ 
sonality  of  Pierre  Rolland,  seaman  on  the 
Galatee  in  1897,  second  in  command  of  the 
Antonine  in  1905,  and  captain  of  the  Atalante 
in  1914. 

He  is  known  as  a  “hard”  man,  whose  only 
chez  lui  is  the  ships  and  the  ports.  Yet  when 
Captain  Thirard  of  the  Antonine  reaches  the 
heights  of  heroism  through  his  devotion  to  his 
wife,  Rolland  rises  to  the  occasion;  and  he  is 
capable  of  generosity  which  wins  the  respect 
of  his  men.  This  he  has  lost  through  his  ap¬ 
parent  neglect  of  his  bride  of  three  weeks. 
Genevieve  has  embarked  at  the  last  minute, 
hoping  by  her  love  to  overcome  his  pride. 
Ixjisel,  the  “second,”  feels  that  her  illness  and 
death  could  have  been  prevented  if  the  ship 
could  have  turned  back  to  Montevideo  and  a 
hospital.  The  Atalante  is  her  rival,  since  her 
husband’s  ambition  to  make  the  trip  “sans  in- 
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cidcnt”  in  record  time  renders  him  insensible 
to  any  form  of  weakness.  He  knows  that  his 
magnificent  cutter  will  be  the  last  which  he  is 
to  command,  under  the  growing  competition 
with  steamships. 

But  his  dead  wife  has  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  man  who  has  found  himself  at  last. 
Tiiis  is  shown  under  attack  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine,  by  his  refusal  to  make  the  useless 
gesture  which  would  have  cost  the  lives  of  his 
men. 

As  part  of  the  “background,”  there  are 
women  galore  who  are  taken  for  granted  on 
shore  leave.  Although  M.  Vercel  is  apparently, 
like  his  hero,  a  man’s  man,  his  chivalry  toward 
another  type  of  woman — the  captains’  wives, 
rondes  et  ealmes — cannot  be  denied;  particu¬ 
larly  toward  a  seemingly  ordinary  yet  heroic 
woman  like  Genevieve’s  mother,  who  has 
sailed  five  times  with  her  husband,  serenely  dis¬ 
regarding  “les  fosses  aux  vents”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  hes  travailleurs  dc  la  mer,  “sont  plus 
monstrueuses  que  les  fosses  aux  lions.” 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Paul  Vialar.  La  Fortune.  I:  La  toile.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1951.  252  pages.  330  fr. 
Four  seamen  on  the  Cote  d’Azur  bought  a 
ship  whose  topsail  was  called  “La  Fortune.” 
One  woman  helped  finance  their  undertaking, 
another — called  “Paule”  like  the  ship,  and  its 
rival — inveigled  two  men  into  returning  to 
the  land.  The  remaining  two  perish,  and  “La 
Fortune”  is  ripped  by  a  storm  which  seems 
infuriated  by  human  disloyalty.  Although 
symbolism  and  thesis  vacillate  between  the 
overly  obvious  and  the  vague,  this  book  is  in¬ 
teresting;  the  author  fails  in  creating  individual 
characters,  but  he  succeeds  in  endowing  the 
elements,  especially  wind  and  water,  with 
character  and  purpose.  A  far  echo  from  Moby 
Dicl(.  .  .  . 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Armand  Godoy.  Colloque  de  la  joie.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1951.  51  pages.  240  fr. 

- Hosanna  sur  le  sistre.  Paris.  Grasset, 

4th  ed,,  1951.  220  pages.  480  fr. 

- Les  sept  jours  de  la  Rose.  Paris.  Gras¬ 
set.  1951.  38  pages. 

Of  all  the  major  countries,  it  is  France  whose 
language  and  culture  have  appealed  most 
strongly  to  foreigners.  A  list  of  the  non-French¬ 
men  who  have  become  distinguished  French 
writers  is  a  brilliant  catalogue  which  certainly 
no  other  country  could  parallel.  In  the  happi¬ 
est  of  such  instances  the  poet  remains  in  tem¬ 
per  more  or  less  a  Russian  or  a  Uruguayan,  a 


Levantine  or  an  American,  and  contributes 
to  the  cultural  partnership  as  much  as  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  it.  The  Cuban  Armand  Godoy, 
who  writes  French  verse  of  incomparable  ease 
and  elegance,  suggests  in  his  dedication  to  Paul 
Verlaine  ( Hosanna  sur  le  sistre,  p.  19)  a  whim¬ 
sical  explanation  for  the  “call”  which  he 
obeyed  by  making  French  his  linguistic  me¬ 
dium: 

Je  t’apporte  mon  cocur  dc  poiie 
Qui  connut  ton  pays  d'autrefois 
Dans  une  autre  existence  secrete 
D'oii  ie  garde  mon  sistre  gaulois. 

Godoy ’s  Colloque  de  la  joie,  like  Tennyson’s 
Two  Voices,  is  a  dialogue  between  conflicting 
impulses.  Both  poems  end  happily,  but  the 
Englishman’s  stiff  didacticism  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Cuban  Frenchman’s  sinu¬ 
ous,  subtle,  melodious,  sometimes  baffling  but 
fundamentally  serious  and  edifying  creation, 
this  rare  gem  of  optimism,  this  sermon  in  fili- 
gree. 

Hosanna  sur  le  sistre,  widely  admired  in 
previous  editions  (translated,  too,  into  several 
languages — translators  will  try  anything!) 
undertakes  to  recall  in  musical  verse  certain 
moods  of  certain  masters:  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Debussy, 
Liszt,  Grieg,  Granados.  There  would  be  profit 
in  speculating  as  to  why  he  has  chosen  these 
masters  rather  than  others. 

Les  sept  jours  de  la  Rose  is  the  joint  work 
of  the  poet  and  his  friend  the  artist  Henri 
Mondor,  who  contributes  to  the  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tions  eight  charming  drawings  representing 
various  stages  in  the  life  of  the  flower  whose 
faded  petals,  in  the  poet’s  conception, 
carcssent  les  pieds  dc  la  Vierge  Mane. 

Armand  Godoy  is  a  sensitive  nature  and  is 
capable  of  intense  suffering,  but  he  is  a  firm 
and  profound  optimist.  His  third  sonnet  to 
the  rose  repeats,  convincingly,  what  he  has 
said  many  times  before: 

Va,  le  temps  n’est  qu'un  mot  .  .  . 

Tu  vb!  Tu  vis!  Voila  I’uniquc  vcritc. 

For  all  his  astonishing  virtuosity,  Armand  Go- 
doy  is  a  simple  soul,  and  life  is  for  him  no 
perplexing  problem  but  a  clear,  beautiful  fact. 

R.  T.  H. 

Jacques  Chevalier.  Cadences.  II:  Voies 
d'acebs  au  riel.  Principes  de  I'humanisme. 
Images  de  France.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  334 
pages.  510  fr. 

This  is  a  second  collection  of  lectures  and 
essays  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  Gre¬ 
noble,  a  disciple  of  Bergson,  and  one  time 
Ministre  de  I’lnstruction  Publique  in  the  Vichy 
government.  Taken  as  a  unit,  these  philosophi¬ 
cal  papers  are  centered  around  man.  The  first 
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part  presents  man  in  search  of  Truth — the 
“reel.”  In  part  two,  man  is  confronted  with 
himself;  and  in  part  three,  with  God. 

The  first  essay  in  Part  One  gives  a  picture 
of  Chevalier’s  own  intellectual  development. 
In  the  third  essay  of  this  section,  the  sub¬ 
jective  statement  is  raised  to  an  objective  level: 
Bergson  replaces  Chevalier.  This  essay  deals 
with  Bergson’s  quest  for  religion,  and  with 
his  conversion  to  Catholicism.  The  last  section, 
“Images  de  France,”  consists  of  essays  on 
C^sar  Franck,  the  composer;  on  Charles-Louis 
Philippe,  the  novelist;  on  Jean  Giraudoux,  the 
dramatist;  and  on  Emile  Clermont,  the  ro- 
mancier.  But  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  a  common  denominator  for  these  essays 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  represent 
France  as  Chevalier  sees  it. 

¥rederic\  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

Robert  de  Traz.  TSmoin.  Neuchatel. 
Baconni^re.  1952.  199  pages.  7.50  Sw.  fr. 
These  77  essays  reveal  a  subtle  tSmoin  of  our 
times  who  is  a  keen  observer  and  takes  noth¬ 
ing  for  granted.  They  are  presented  as  the  last 
(and  posthumous)  book  of  the  Swiss  novelist 
and  journalist  who  published  stories,  essays, 
and  biographies  on  de  Vigny,  the  Bronte  fam¬ 
ily,  and  on  Pierre  Loti  (B.  A.  24:2,  p.  161). 

De  Traz  wrote  this  collection  originally 
for  the  Journal  de  Geneve  and  the  Figaro.  He 
discusses  almost  everything  in  the  Temoin. 
One  essay  deals  with  the  various  ramifications 
of  one’s  own  name,  while  another  points  out 
the  fun  one  might  derive  from  thumbing 
through  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  Still  a 
third  essay  presents  de  Traz’s  ideas  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  Baudelaire.  The  collection 
also  includes  tidbits  about  Pontigny,  Barr^s, 
Dickens,  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the 
movies.  Two  amusing  essays — one  about  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  other  about  the  discomfort  one 
cxp)cricnccs  while  living  in  a  country  whose 
language  he  does  not  understand — add  to  this 
comprehensive  collection.  If  one  reads  this 
book  from  cover  to  cover  he  gets  nothing  that 
is  really  systematic,  but  he  will  certainly  enjoy 
the  pleasant  company  of  a  clever  man. 

Frederick^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Marcel  Griaule,  Henri  Baruk,  Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty,  et  al.  La  connaissance  de 
I'homme  au  XX*  slide.  Neuchatel.  Ba- 
conniire.  1952.  367  pages.  21  Sw.  fr. 
Every  year  men  of  good-will  meet  for  a  week 
or  so  in  Geneva  to  discuss  the  deepest  and 
vastest  problems  in  our  civilization.  This  book 
reports  the  sixth  of  these  gatherings:  formal 
papers,  and  informal  debates,  some  public. 


some  restricted.  The  subject  in  1951  was  our 
Knowledge  of  Man  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(A  slight  ambiguity  was  pointed  out:  it  might 
mean:  twentieth  century  knowledge  of  man, 
or  knowledge  of  twentieth  century  man.)  The 
participants,  every  year,  are  unquestionably  of 
the  elite.  Some,  like  Jules  Romains  and  Jos6 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  have  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  international  fame.  The  papers  which  in¬ 
terested  me  most  were  Marcel  Griaule’s  (‘‘Our 
Knowledge  of  the  African  Negro”) — learned, 
fascinating,  unconvincing;  and  Henri  Baruk’s 
(“The  Problem  of  Human  Personality”),  in 
which  the  author  rises  from  biology,  through 
psychology,  to  a  rigidly  orthodox  theism. 
There  is  a  point  where  sanity  loses  its  savor; 
and  so  long  as  you  do  not  stifle  the  critical 
spirit,  it  is  exhilarating  to  wander  beyond  the 
merely  safe.  Father  Danielou  and  Charles 
Westphal  worthily  represent  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  attitudes. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  A.  Janssens  de  Bisthoven,  R.  A.  Parmen- 
tier.  Les  primitifs  flamands.  I:  Le  Mus6e 
Communale  de  Bruges.  Anvers.  De  Sikkel. 
1951.  viii-|-73  pages  -j-  228  plates.  480 
Bel.  fr. 

The  four  parts  of  this  first  volume  in  the 
Corpus  de  la  peinture  des  anciens  Pays-Bas 
meridionaux  au  XV*  siecle  series  are  exclusive¬ 
ly  devoted  to  works  which  enrich  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Museum  of  Bruges.  The  “Corpus,”  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centre  Na¬ 
tional  de  Recherches  “Primitifs  Flamands”  di¬ 
rected  by  P.  Coremans,  is  to  make  available  in 
book  form  a  complete  collection  of  all  pictures 
by  fifteenth  century  Flemish  painters  from  the 
pre-Eyckians  to  Gerard  David.  The  grouping 
of  the  works  is  according  to  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  museums,  other  institutions,  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections.  Already  in  preparation  arc  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  Galeria  Sabauda,  Turin;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  London;  the  Musws  Royaux 
dcs  Beaux- Arts  de  Belgique,  Bruxelles;  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Antwerp;  the  Kaiser  Fried¬ 
rich  Museum,  Berlin,  and  the  Hospital  Saint- 
Jean,  Bruges. 

The  present  offering  promises  well  for  the 
style  of  presentation  and  scholarly  explica¬ 
tion  to  be  used  throughout  the  scries  by  the 
learned  experts  in  charge  of  this  tremendous 
and  very  meritorious  project.  The  works  arc 
listed  under  three  classifications  according  to 
whether  they  were  painted  by  a  known  artist, 
by  one  with  a  conventional  name,  or  by  an 
unknown  master.  Each  notice  includes  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  classification,  a  material  descrip¬ 
tion  based  on  laboratory  notes,  an  iconographic 
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description,  a  historical  account,  mention  of 
parallel  documents,  the  opinions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  writer,  bibliography,  archive  texts 
and  literary  sources.  Integrating  such  newer 
branches  of  learning  as  stylistic  criticism,  his¬ 
torical  documents,  and  physical  and  chemical 
work,  the  specialists  successfully  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  researcher  accurate  and  objec- 
tivdy  presented  critical  information.  All  this 
to  introduce  and  interpret  the  main  bulk  of 
each  volume:  splendid  photographs,  a  few  of 
which  are  colored,  of  whole  works  and  of 
details,  the  latter  reproduced  to  the  scale  of 
the  original  or  enlarged. 

Besides  appraising  works  by  anonymous  or 
conventional  name  artists,  Le  Musee  Commu- 
nale  de  Bruges  evaluates  works  of  the  Bosch, 
David,  Eyck,  Goes,  Mcmling,  and  Weyden 
groups.  A  feast  for  the  eyes,  and  a  mine  of 
revealing  information.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Vladimir  Jankdevitch.  Gabriel  Faure:  Ses 
melodies,  son  esthetique.  Paris.  Plon.  New 
ed.,  1951.  iv-f-348  pages  -f-  1  chart.  480  fr. 
Faure’s  intimate  art,  the  bulk  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  songs  and  works  of  smaller  proportions, 
has  been  overshadowed  by  the  more  extrovert 
music  of  Debussy  and  Ravel.  The  study  which 
Jankelevitch  devoted  to  him  in  1938  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Gabriel  Faure  has  been  reprinted  and  aug¬ 
mented  with  a  preface,  a  second  part,  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  use  of  tonalities  in  Faurc’s 
compositions. 

Erudite  and  eloquent,  the  author  leads  us 
through  Faure’s  oeuvre,  taking  his  vocal  com¬ 
positions  as  the  central  point  of  his  creations. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  follow  so  literate  and 
sensitive  a  guide  through  the  work  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  who  deserves  to  be  much  better  known. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Albert  Dondeyne.  Foi  chretienne  et  pensee 
contemporaine.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts. 
1951.  223  pages.  100  Bel.  fr. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  thomisme  vivant  and  in  the 
light  of  Pius  XII’s  Encyclical  Humani  generis, 
the  learned  professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  calls  for  a  “dialogue”  between  the 
representatives  of  the  philosophia  perennis  and 
contemporary  Existentialism.  He  presents  a 
keen  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  main 
tenets  of  both  Christian  and  atheistic  Existen¬ 
tialists  and  makes  a  sincere  and  successful  ef¬ 
fort  to  appraise  jusdy  the  many  true  intuitions 
of  this  new  school  of  thought.  Admirable  in 
its  precision  and  clarity  and  highly  com¬ 
mendable  in  its  willingness  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  contemporary  philosophy,  the  work 


makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  philo¬ 
sophic  synthesis  and  a  rapprochement  of 
minds.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  R.  Aubert.  Histoire  de  I’Eglise.  XXI:  Le 
pontifical  de  Pie  IX,  1846-1878.  Paris. 
Bloud  &  Gay.  1952.  510  pages.  1,500  fr. 
The  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  and 
a  mass  of  new  material  have  enabled  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  professor  in  the  Seminary  at  Malincs, 
to  write  a  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  fair- 
minded  account  of  the  longest  and  stormiest 
pontificate  in  history.  By  treating  briefly  the 
long  conflict  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
movement  for  Italian  unification,  M.  Au¬ 
bert  has  found  room  for  an  ample  and  fully 
documented  narrative  of  the  ways  in  which 
Pius  IX  centralized  and  strengthened  the  in¬ 
ternal  organization  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  narrowed  and 
defined  its  doctrines.  Pius  IX  himself  appears 
as  a  devout,  emotional,  and  lovable  figure,  but 
lacking  in  any  profound  knowledge  of  history, 
and  much  subject  to  pressure  and  influence  of 
others.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  best  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  26-volume  Histoire  de  VEglise 
planned  and  edited,  until  his  death  in  1951, 
by  M.  Augustin  Fliche. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Victor  Serge.  Le  tournant  obscur.  Paris. 

Plon.  1951.  171  pages.  330  fr. 

This  bitter  book,  written  more  as  a  series 
of  notes  and  vignettes  of  personalities  than 
a  cohesive  narrative,  presents  a  scathing  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Communism.  The  author,  writ¬ 
ing  out  of  his  own  somber  experience,  demon¬ 
strates  the  machinations,  intrigues,  and  sly, 
patient  guile  of  the  early  Communists  in  their 
struggle  to  establish  an  ideology  and  grasp 
power.  Behind  the  sincerity  of  the  dupes  lurks 
the  dark  terror  of  their  sinister  and  ruthless 
exploiters. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  of  the 
twenties  we  see  Communism  battening  on  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  chaos,  exploiting  the  po¬ 
litical  frenzy  and  instability  of  the  Balkans. 
Schism,  treachery,  and  purges  within  the 
Party  carry  Stalin  and  his  henchmen  to  dic¬ 
tatorial  power. 

Here,  clearly  portrayed,  is  the  vicious  process 
of  calumniation,  suspicion,  betrayal,  and  mur¬ 
der  that  characterizes  the  history  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  became  modern  Communism.  It 
is  a  sad,  familiar  catalogue  of  blood,  repression, 
and  stifled  thought  that  merits  reading  and 
consideration.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  Yorh^,  N.  Y. 
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U  Fouad  Abou-Khatcr.  Shagar  El  Dorr  et 
Bdibars.  Cairo.  La  Revue  du  Caire.  1951. 
230  pages.  500  1. 

This  is  the  documentary  account  of  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  two  fascinating  figures  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  the  woman,  Shagar  El 
Dorr,  the  young  Georgian  with  the  “pearly 
mouth,’’  the  man,  BaVbars,  also  of  Caucasian 
origin,  handsome,  intrepid,  and  a  leader  of 
men.  Although  essentially  an  objective  study 
of  these  two  rulers  of  the  Mameluk  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  this  work  reads  like  an  Orientd 
epic,  rich  in  exotic  color  and  medieval  appeal. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

Marcel  Brion.  Genie  et  destinie,  LSonard 
de  Vinci.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  499 
pages  -f-  24  plates.  1,380  fr. 

A  new  approach  to  the  perennial  subject  of 
Leonardo.  It  is  not  the  Freudian  theory  of 
mother  complex;  rather  it  goes  beyond  to  show 
that  the  lifelong,  sometimes  playful,  often 
agonized  search,  scientific  and  artistic,  of  Da 
Vinci  was  the  search  for  the  very  essence  and 
unity  of  life.  This  is  why  the  author  calls  the 
Mona  Lisa  a  religious  picture.  He  believes 
that,  begun  as  a  portrait  and  modified  through 
the  years,  it  came  to  represent  not  a  woman, 
but  Woman,  the  source  of  life.  M.  Brion  also 
secs  the  same  haunting  consciousness  of  the 
world  matrix  in  the  watery  and  cavernous 
backgrounds  of  Leonardo  that  puzzled  and  re¬ 
pelled  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  theorizing  invited 
by  the  baffling  universality  of  Da  Vinci’s  mind. 
Docs  it  lead  anywhere?  At  any  rate,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  written  an  interesting  volume,  in 
which  Leonardo  comes  alive  with  his  insatiable 
curiosity,  his  constant  experimentation  (to  the 
detriment  of  his  paintings),  his  bitter  struggles, 
and  failures. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  beautiful  style;  it 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  previous  volumes 
by  Marcel  Brion  on  artistic  subjects. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

*  Emmanuel  Bcrl.  Sylvia.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1952. 260  pages.  520  fr. 

Since  Pierre  Emmanuel’s  Qui  est  cet  homme? 
this  book  may  be  the  most  original  offer¬ 
ing  in  a  field  which  is  especially  crowded. 
What  is  human  life?  What  has  mine 

If 


amounted  to?  Those  are  the  questions  that 
ring  through  this  autobiography  of  a  cultured, 
clever,  and  sensitive  French  writer,  now  60 
years  of  age. 

The  story  he  has  to  tell  has  a  fascination  of 
its  own,  for  it  is  not  one  of  success.  Emmanuel 
Bcrl  is  a  tormented  soul,  deeply  divided  with¬ 
in  himself  and  keenly  aware  of  his  “d6calage 
entre  moi  et  moi.’’  Death,  illness,  manifold 
frustration:  those  are  the  factors  that  have 
shaped  his  life.  He  has  a  sharp  intellect  and 
a  frail  physique.  He  reproaches  himself  for  a 
deep-rooted  manque  de  foi:  “jc  n’ai  confiance 
cn  ricn;  cn  personne,  ^  commcnccr  par  moi- 
mcme  .  .  .  separe  des  uns  par  ma  race,  des 
autres  par  ma  nature  . . .  s6pare  de  moi-m£mc 
non  moins  que  dcs  autres.’’  Out  of  the  very 
depth  of  his  anxieties,  however,  this  one-time 
friend  of  Proust  and  of  many  of  the  great  of 
his  time  has  managed  to  pluck  a  small  harvest 
of  truths.  Here  is  one,  echo  of  Descartes:  “si 
jc  n’etais  que  mensonge,  comment  saurais-je 
que  jc  mens?’’ 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Henry  Muller.  Trois  pas  en  arrihre.  Paris. 

La  Table  Rondc.  1952.  245  pages.  420  fr. 
The  headquarters  of  the  publishing  house  Ber¬ 
nard  Grasset  were  (and  arc)  located  at  61, 
rue  dcs  Saint-Pcrcs,  Paris,  France.  Everybody 
who  has  had  some  business  to  do  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  service  or  in  the  “service  de  presse,” 
knows  Henry  Muller.  If  you  want  to  learn 
what  happened  between  1923  and  1939,  be¬ 
fore  you  entered  Muller’s  office  or  after  you 
left  that  office,  you  must  read  this  book.  First 
of  all,  the  reader  gets  well  acquainted  with 
Henry  Muller;  second,  he  learns  much  about 
the  publishing  trade  in  France. 

One  thing  impressed  this  reviewer  more 
than  anything  else:  that  the  author  of  these 
memoirs,  unlike  many  of  his  colleagues,  never 
becomes  sarcastic  or  cynical.  Thus,  we  learn 
much  about  the  French  intellectual  climate 
between  the  wars,  about  Mauriac  and  Maurois, 
and  about  the  whole  Grasset  stable;  about 
Bourdet  and  Poulaille,  Galtier-Boissiire  from 
the  Crapouillot,  and  especially  about  Bernard 
Grasset  himself,  the  pre-war  Grasset,  not  the 
least  important  in  this  filing  cabinet  of  odd 
people. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  College 
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Books  in  German 

(For  other  Bookj  in  German,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


^  J.  F.  Angelloz.  Das  Mutterliche  und  das 
Mdnnliche  im  Wer\e  Hermann  Hesses. 
Saarbriicken.  Saarlandischc  Kulturgescll- 
schaft.  1951.  31  pages. 

In  a  clear  analysis  of  the  novels  of  Hermann 
Hesse,  which  indeed  are  “confessions,”  An¬ 
gelloz  shows  Hesse’s  constant  search  for  truth 
and  reconciliation  of  the  two  poles  in  his  life, 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  In  the  works  of  his 
youth  the  “Mutterliche”  prevailed,  in  Narziss 
und  Goldmund  a  balance  between  the  world 
of  the  logos  and  the  world  of  the  eros  seemed 
to  have  been  achieved,  but  later,  especially  in 
the  Glasperlenspiel,  the  world  of  the  spirit  pre¬ 
dominates.  Even  though  he  never  achieved 
a  synthesis,  the  older  Hesse  has  found  a  certain 
peace  of  mind  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow.  RiU^e.  Stuttgart. 

Kohlhammer.  1951. 355  pages.  18  dm. 

The  author,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Mainz,  is  most  successful  in  his  eflort  to  ex¬ 
plain  Rilke’s  oeuvre  as  well  as  to  show  its 
many  ties  with  the  new  Existentialist  school 
of  philosophy  and  with  the  psychoanalysis  of 
C.  G.  Jung.  Bollnow  points  out  that  the  poet 
in  his  darkest  and  most  puzzling  works  can 
be  well  understood  if  we  get  the  meaning  of 
his  peculiar,  at  times  almost  unpoetical  expres¬ 
sions,  borrowed,  like  the  word  Bezug,  from 
philosophical  or  even  from  legal  language. 

As  an  interpreter  Bollnow  excels  by  his 
methodical  thoroughness;  thus  he  enriched  the 
already  large  Rilke  literature  by  a  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  add  a  badly  needed  alphabetical  index  of 
authors  and  concepts  to  the  next  edition. 

Robert  Rie 
Clarb^  College 

^  Hans  Hennecke.  Alfred  Mombert.  Fine 
Einfiihrung  in  sein  Wert(^  und  eine  Aus- 
wahl.  Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1952. 103  pages. 
The  formal  tide  gives  a  misleading  impression 
of  the  publication  which  contains;  seventy-five 
pages  of  poetry  and  prose  by  Mombert,  nine¬ 
teen  one-sided  but  very  stimulating  pages  of 
introduction  by  a  connoisseur  of  German  and 
English  metaphysical  poetry,  and  three  pages 
of  (rather  incomplete)  bibliography.  The  se¬ 
lection  includes  ten  poems  of  the  poet’s  first 
work  which  Mombert  himself  thought  “juve¬ 


nile”  and  excluded  from  his  own  lyrical  selec- 
dons. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  some  of  the 
beautiful  poems  integrated  into  Mombert’s  na¬ 
ture  works,  Sonne-Geist,  Aeon,  and  Aigla. 
The  editor’s  regard  for  Sfaira  der  Alte,  Mom¬ 
bert’s  late  work,  is  edifying.  The  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  ignores  completely  the  superb  poems  that 
create  the  dense  atmosphere  of  concrete  Ger¬ 
man  landscapes.  No  reference  to  Mombert 
should  bypass  the  paradoxical  fact  that  this 
persecuted  “non-Aryan”  wrote  the  greatest 
poems  of  love  to  the  homeland  in  the  years 
of  the  mendacious  Nazi  propaganda  of  “Uood 
and  soil.” 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

^  Friedrich  Hirth.  Heinrich  Heine  und  seine 
franzdsischen  Freunde.  Mainz.  Kupfer- 
berg.  1949.  235  pages.  8.50  dm. 

- Heinrich  Heine.  Bausteine  zu  einer 

Biographie.  Mainz.  Kupferberg.  1950. 184 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

These  companion  volumes,  gathering  the  re¬ 
sults  of  decades  of  work  in  the  libraries  and 
collections,  especially  of  France,  illuminate 
many  hitherto  dark  corners  of  the  poet  Heine’s 
human  and  literary  relationships.  There  is 
some  recapitulation  of  known  facts,  but  one 
is  aware  of  a  constant  process  of  revaluation 
on  the  part  of  Professor  Hirth,  who,  besides, 
has  unearthed  more  new  information  than 
could  be  summarized  here.  Indeed,  both  books  j 
merit  careful  and  repeated  reading  and  are 
reference  works  of  vdue  to  any  university  or 
college  library. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  not  a  few  of  Hirth’s 
conclusions  will  be  challenged,  denied,  de¬ 
bated  by  other  scholars,  but  these  twin  puWi- 
cations  are  definitely  to  be  reckoned  among  j 
major  contributions  to  recent  Heine  scholar-  j 
ship — a  field  where,  by  this  time,  the  going  is 
rather  rough.  Time  will  tell  how  lasting 
the  value  of  Friedrich  Hirth’s  work  may  be; 
it  seems  to  this  reviewer  very  important. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Hans  Egon  Holthusen.  Der  unbehauste 
Mensch.  Motive  und  Probleme  der  mo- 
dernen  Literatur.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1951. 

223  pages.  9  dm. 

The  volume  consists  of  eight  essays  on  Rilke,  i 
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T.  S.  Eliot,  Thornton  Wilder’s  The  Si^in  of 
Our  Teeth,  and  Goethe.  The  best  one  is  en¬ 
titled  “Konversion  und  Freiheit,”  and  deals 
with  the  situation  of  the  writer  of  today  be¬ 
tween  escapism  and  party  line. 

The  essay  which  is  concerned  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  literary  situation  after  1945  is  partly  very 
informative,  partly  very  unjust.  It  criticizes 
vehemently  Thomas  Mann’s  Delator  Faustus 
and  praises  spiritedly  Zuckmayer’s  Des  Teu- 
fels  General.  Moreover,  it  discards  writers  who 
look  at  Germany  from  California  and  favors 
the  German  writer  who  (like  Jiinger)  was 
with  the  army  in  conquered  Paris,  protected 
by  powerful  generals,  reading  French  authors 
and  enjoying  the  gardens  and  restaurants. 

The  style  is  flowery  when  the  author  treats 
of  religious  and  metaphysical  categories.  This 
book  is  another  sign  that  the  danger  in  our 
time  is  not  nihilism,  but  vague  literary  tran¬ 
scending  of  nihilism.  Nevertheless,  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  is  stimulating  because  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  central  problems. 

Laid  wig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

*  Friedrich  von  der  Leyen.  Die  deutsche 
Dichtung  und  die  Weltliteratur.  Koln. 
Lowe.  1950.  93  pages. 

The  well  known  folklorist,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
change  professor  in  the  United  States  before 
and  after  the  First  World  War  and  who  is  now 
an  honorary  professor  in  Munich,  tries  here 
to  show  what  Germany  owed  to  the  world 
and  what  the  world  received  from  Germany. 
He  discusses  literature  on  its  various  levels, 
the  Viennese  avant-garde  no  less  than  the 
anonymous  songs  and  tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  are  so  many  facts  and  suggestions 
that  the  slight  book  can  barely  contain  them, 
but  this  abundance  should  prove  interesting 
and  fruitful  in  an  advanced  seminar  or  in  a 
course  on  Comparative  Literature,  where  the 
booklet  might  well  serve  as  one  of  the  texts 
for  discussions. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Josef  Nadler.  Uteraturgeschichte  Gster- 
reichs.  Salzburg.  Muller.  2nd  ed.,  1951. 
568  pages.  25.20  Sw.  fr. 

Nadler’s  basic  concern  with  race  and  region 
as  criteria  for  literature  and  his  principle  of 
selection  based  on  them  (Kafka  and  Werfel 
are  omitted)  are  dangerous  for  the  beginner 
though  challenging  for  the  experienced  student 
of  literature.  Both  types  of  readers  will  be 
compensated  by  the  brilliant  summaries  and 
by  the  sense  of  history  and  order  conveyed 
in  this  book. 


Its  one  big  theme  is  the  peculiarly  Austrian 
development  in  literature  from  the  unrecorded 
oral  tradition  to  the  literary  document  as 
shown  in  the  transition  from  the  Heldenlied 
to  the  Heldenbuch  and  again  from  the  Spiel- 
buch  to  the  “regular”  drama;  another  theme  is 
the  emphasis  on  the  folk  roots  of  Austrian  lit¬ 
erature:  Sage,  Ued,  Spiel.  All  interpretations 
are  keen  and  colorful  as  individual  portraits 
and  suggestive  as  seen  in  perspective. 

HildeD.Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

*  Hans  Plischke.  Von  Cooper  bis  Karl  May. 
Dusseldorf.  Droste.  1951.  208  pages  -j-  12 
plates.  8.50  dm. 

The  exotic  novel  has  probably  found  more 
readers  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  Goethe  recom¬ 
mended  the  translating  of  Cooper’s  Indian 
stories  into  German,  this  literary  type  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular. 

Hans  Plischke  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the 
exotic  novel  in  Germany.  He  investigates  its 
philosophical  roots;  he  traces  the  ethnological 
novel  (the  Robinson  type)  to  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  ethno¬ 
graphical  novel  (the  Leatherstocking  type)  to 
the  Romanticism  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  Feni- 
more  Cooper  and  to  his  most  successftil  Ger¬ 
man  imitator  Karl  May.  Their  noble  savages 
are  contrasted  with  the  degenerate  natives  in 
the  realistic  novels  of  Sealsfleld,  Gerstacker, 
Strubberg,  and  Mdllhausen.  The  author  shows 
that  America-enthusiasm  and  Europamudig- 
l(eit  helped  keep  the  general  interest  for  the 
exotic  novel  alive,  among  highbrow  as  well 
as  lowbrow  readers. 

Since  Unterliteratur  is  a  much  neglected 
held  of  literary  and  sociological  research,  we 
welcome  this  little  book,  though  modest  in 
its  scope  and,  towards  the  end,  rather  sketchy 
in  its  treatment. 

Dieter  Cunz 
University  of  Maryland 

*  Andr6  Fran^ois-Poncet.  Stendhal  in  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Mainz.  Kupferberg.  1951.  85 
pages.  18  dm. 

In  this  address  by  the  French  diplomat  and 
essayist  who  has  recently  succeeded  Marshal 
Petain  in  the  Acad6mie  Franqaise,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Stendhal’s  sojourn  and  experiences  in 
Germany  on  the  great  author’s  later  writings 
— on  his  Letters  about  Haydn,  on  De  V Amour 
and  on  the  first  part  of  Lucien  Leuwen — is 
emphasized  more  than  usual.  This  emphasis 
is  the  main  contribution  of  the  essay,  which 
admittedly  does  not  use  or  present  new  or 
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up-to-date  unpublished  material,  but  the  pibof 
is  produced  convincingly.  The  thesis  is  out¬ 
lined  without  pretension  and  presented  most 
thoroughly. 

Fredericlf^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Heinrich  Bohn.  Der  Engel  por  der  Uebe. 
I:  Die  Grausamkjsit.  II:  Der  reiche  Tod. 
Ill:  Das  Auge  mit  der  Braue.  Wien.  Do- 
nau.  1949.  670  pages.  54.15  s. 

The  meaning  of  the  tide  is  established  by 
a  quotation  from  Rilke,  who  so  designates 
Grausaml{eit.  But  the  tide  is  misleading,  and 
the  book  might  better  be  called  JJngluck^iche 
Menschen,  1  can  see  no  happy  person  in  it, 
and  all  the  main  characters  are  so  bitterly 
and  inevitably  unhappy  that  the  total  effect 
is  profoundly  disturbing,  as  if  the  author  were 
a  Geist,  der  verneint.  Furthermore,  aside  from 
the  definitely  bad  if  not  criminal  actors  (I 
count  at  least  seven,  all  but  one  of  whom 
come  to  a  bad  end  within  the  story),  we  are 
not  given  the  impression  that  any  of  the  others 
deserve  to  achieve  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  the  fascinadon  of  both  the 
main  story  and  the  inserted  novelettes  (such 
as  a  letter  of  63  printed  pages  which  a  lady 
writes  in  a  few  post-midnight  hours)  is  so 
great  that  I  finished  the  book  in  virtually  one 
sitting.  Nor  is  its  appeal  affected  by  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Der  Fall  Mauritius,  Der  Ketzer  von 
Soana,  and  Berlin  Alexander platz.  If  you  have 
strong  nerves,  this  is  exciting  and  even  mem¬ 
orable  reading,  since  the  author,  who  is  not 
frivolous,  raises  certain  great  and  fundamental 
questions  with  such  insistence  that  they  can¬ 
not  easily  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Karl  Friedrich  Borce.  Ein  Abschied.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Greif.  1951.  208  pages.  7.80  dm. 
The  well-known  novelist  tells  the  story  of  an 
individualist  intellectual  who  had  always 
struggled  against  absorption  into  the  mass. 
The  tenets  of  his  existence  have  to  stand  the 
supreme  test  during  the  final  months  of  World 
War  II  when  the  Russians  encircle  the  city 
of  Konigsberg.  The  events  of  these  days,  the 
gradual  moral  disintegration  of  the  people, 
the  brutality  of  man  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and 
panic,  form  the  background  against  which  the 
hero  acts  out  his  destiny. 

The  realism  of  the  story  is  lightened  by  ro¬ 
mantic,  nostalgic  reminiscences,  revealing  the 
experienced  storyteller.  Disturbing  is  the  hero’s 
claim  to  the  right  to  be  left  alone.  His  human 
and  intellectual  qualities  do  not  furnish  a  basis 
for  this.  A  somewhat  greater  care  in  portray¬ 


ing  his  ethical-intellectual  make-up  might  have 
given  the  novel  a  better  Rnishing  touch. 

W.K.Pfeiler 
University  of  Nel^as\a 

^  Tadeusz  Borowski,  comp.  Auf  neuen 
Wegen.  Auswahl  polnischer  Erzdhlungen. 
Berlin.  Dietz.  1950.  124  pages.  2.40  dm. 
After  the  last  World  War  many  new  names 
in  Polish  literature  appeared  and  awakened 
the  interest  of  students  of  Slavic  literature. 
This  small  book,  translated  into  German,  con¬ 
sists  of  stories  and  reportage  on  Polish  life 
written  by  ten  authors.  Of  all  ten,  only  Stan- 
islaw  Wygodzki’s  works  were  known  hy  this 
reviewer  before  the  war.  At  that  time  he  wrote 
poetry,  but  in  this  anthology  he  is  presented 
as  a  writer  of  interesting  short  stories.  The 
nine  others — Kazimierz  Brandy  s,  Witold 
Zalewski,  Jerzy  Pydakowski,  Tadeusz  Borow¬ 
ski,  Bogdan  Czeszko,  S.  Kowalewski,  J.  Boch- 
enski,  L.  Bartelski,  and  J.  Jesionowski,  were 
totally  unknown  to  the  Polish  readers  of  the 
1930’s. 

Evidendy,  the  suffering  during  the  war 
awoke  their  young  talents  and  showed  them 
the  cause  and  reason  for  fighting  for  their 
own  world.  This  is  not  a  large  book,  but  pro¬ 
portionately  it  gives  a  maximum  picture  of 
the  Polish  soul  struggling  in  the  present  world. 
Times  and  people  are  changing  and  this  group 
of  young  writers  is  observing  these  changes 
and  realistically  noting  them. 

Antoni  Gronowicz 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Simon  Glas.  Das  Netz.  Braunschweig. 

Westermann.  1951.  292  pages.  8.80  dm. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  contemporary 
German  novel  is  concern  with  moral  issues. 
Of  course,  no  novel  is  without  it  but  with 
many  German  writers  of  today  it  has  become 
most  explicit  and  has  tended  to  assume  a 
dominant  position.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
evident:  the  debacle  was  more  than  political 
failure  or  military  defeat;  it  struck  at  the  roots 
of  the  very  existence  of  a  people.  Survival  and 
regeneration  thus  became,  and  most  incisively 
so,  a  matter  of  moral  clarification  and  reori¬ 
entation. 

Das  Netz  deals  with  this  problem.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  cast  out  the  net  of  conscience  but 
in  order  to  make  the  haul  appear  less  difficult 
and  less  tiresome  he  has  presented  his  problem 
in  the  form  of  a  thriller.  This  attempt  to  blend 
profundity  with  suspense  has  not  been  too  suc¬ 
cessful;  the  resulting  novel  is  neither  very  pro¬ 
found  nor  is  it  particularly  gripping. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 
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K  Curt  Goetz.  Die  Tote  von  Beverly  Hills. 

Berlin.  Herbig.  1951.  212  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Murder  and  diverse  forms  of  eroticism  are 
combined  to  make  a  thriller  more  attractive 
to  the  German  reader  of  crime  fiction  by  the 
use  of  an  “authentic”  American  background. 
However,  the  grotesque  humor  of  translated 
or  transcribed  Americanisms  may  be  lost  on 
the  reader  in  Germany  (“du  Sohn  einer  Ka- 
nonc,”  “dieser  Sonofabitch  verheimlicht  uns 
etwas”).  If  an  English  word  is  used  that  also 
has  a  German  meaning,  the  result  may  be 
puzzling  for  the  non- American  (“Ich  war  am 
Lot  bei  Warner  Brothers”). 

Max  Selin  ger 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  E.  von  Handel-Mazzetti.  Graf  Reichard. 
Held  und  Heiliger.  Wien.  Bernina.  New 
cd.,  1950.  482  pages.  $3  (u.s.). 

The  novel  presents  a  lively  picture  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  great  Baroque  Age,  when  Vienna  was 
the  capital  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy  the  champion  of  the 
Christian  world  in  the  fight  against  the  Turks. 
A  lifelong  familiarity  with  the  personalities, 
the  civilization,  and  the  language  of  this  age 
has  enabled  the  author  to  combine  an  inter¬ 
esting  novel  with  a  piece  of  cultural  history. 

The  main  character  is  Reichard  von  Star- 
hemberg,  son  of  the  defender  of  Vienna.  A 
brilliant  and  noble  character,  the  paragon  of 
the  miles  Christianus,  he  wins  the  respect 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  all,  and  the  love  of 
young  Cornelia  de  Vry.  He  kills  the  noble 
leader  of  the  Turks,  Koeprulu,  in  the  battle 
of  Szalankamen,  but,  severely  wounded  him¬ 
self,  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In 
his  death  scene  on  board  the  fleeing  Turkish 
boat,  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  whose 
son  he  has  killed,  and  of  his  own  stern  and 
noble  father,  Rudiger,  the  novel  reaches  its 
tragic  climax.  Like  all  of  E.  von  Handel- 
Mazzetti’s  works,  her  epic  novel  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  expression  of  Austria’s  unbroken 
Catholic  tradition. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Wolfgang  Koeppen.  Tauten  im  Gras. 
Stuttgart.  Scherz  &  Goverts.  1951.  270 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

To  liken  people’s  mode  of  existence  to  pigeons 
in  the  grass  is  not  to  view  it  as  a  stable  and 
orderly  affair.  Nor  does  Koeppen  intend  that 
in  giving  us  his  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  vari¬ 
ous  sectors  of  life  in  a  German  city  today.  In¬ 
deed,  he  bypasses  the  constructive  forces  which 
arc  at  work  in  Germany  today.  But  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  the  veracity  of  what  he 


presents.  Whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not 
that  this  book  is  a  novel,  we  cannot  deny  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  seasoned  craftsman;  to  be 
sure,  of  the  experimental  type.  What  he  does 
is  to  focus  the  merciless  beam  of  his  search¬ 
light  and  the  incorruptible  lens  of  his  camera 
on  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  some  twenty 
people,  mostly  Germans,  ranging  from  film 
star  and  intellectual  to  women  of  easy  virtue. 

Drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  forcibly  associ¬ 
ated  episodes  of  happenings  and  problems  are 
some  Americans,  two  Negro  soldiers,  a  newly 
arrived  serviceman,  etc.  Particularly  in  the 
German  characters  the  cancerous  disease  of  dis¬ 
orientation  and  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  combat  it  manifest  themselves.  Since  the 
author  cannot  bring  himself  to  see  any  redeem¬ 
ing  features  anywhere,  he  cannot  make  his  por¬ 
trayal  more  than  a  mirror  sharply  reflecting 
the  unpleasant  truth.  The  obvious  intensity 
of  feeling  behind  an  outwardly  cold  and  pre¬ 
cise  manner  is  not  that  of  a  nihilist,  all  indica¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Erika  Mitterer.  Die  nac\te  Wahrheit. 

Innsbruck.  Osterreichische  Verlagsanstalt. 

1951.  434  pages. 

In  describing  the  “inner  loneliness”  of  young 
people  living  through  the  harassing  postwar 
period  in  Vienna,  Erika  Mitterer,  whose 
strength  centers  around  poetic  details  rather 
than  straight  dramatic  narration,  tells  the 
love  story  of  a  highminded  teacher  of  athletics 
and  a  struggling  novelist  who  first  meet  by 
correspondence,  only  to  become  later  en¬ 
tangled  in  life’s  unforeseen  difficulties.  Love 
itself  is  neither  gay  nor  easy — romantic  rev¬ 
eries  and  pathetic  sentiments  belong  to  the 
past.  Amidst  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
and  grim  realities  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  naked  truths  of  fear  and  despair.  Dreams 
and  illusions  are  replaced  by  daily  chores. 
The  somber  picture  painted  against  the  once- 
familiar  background  of  Viennese  Gemutlich- 
\eit  remains  disillusioning,  however,  as  nei¬ 
ther  action  nor  style  possesses  those  convinc¬ 
ing  forces  that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
make  the  story  acceptable. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Heinz  Risse.  So  frei  von  Schuld.  Miinchen. 

List.  1951.  415  pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  novel  is  one  more  interesting  approach 
to  an  old  theme.  The  main  character,  the  car¬ 
penter  Boethin,  an  Everyman  type,  experi¬ 
ences  the  terrors  and  uncertainties  of  life  in 
mid-century  Central  Europe.  He  loses  his  be- 
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loved,  his  wife,  and  his  child.  He  spends  years 
in  jail  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit.  Be¬ 
hind  his  personal  fate  stands  the  tragedy  of 
invasion  and  conquest  by  the  totalitarian  bar¬ 
barians  from  the  East.  He  meets  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  age  of  disruption  and  dis¬ 
illusionment,  types  rather  than  individuals, 
some  of  them  specimens  of  an  existence  broken 
mentally  or  morally.  Boethin,  whose  name 
recalls  the  writer  of  the  Consolatio  Philoso- 
phiae,  in  spite  of  all  never  loses  his  faith  in 
an  ultimate  purpose  of  life. 

Like  Broch’s  Sleepwalkers,  to  which  it 
shows  a  certain  affinity,  the  novel  abounds, 
in  a  typically  German  manner,  in  discussions 
on  the  issues  and  problems  of  human  existence 
in  this  age  of  apparently  senseless  suffering. 
Faith  and  skepticism  hold  each  other  in  bal¬ 
ance;  the  sadness  of  the  vain  search  for  a  new 
philosophy  of  life  is  representative  of  certain 
aspects  of  present  European  mentality. 

F.  M.  W asserman 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Otto  Schrag.  Die  Ant  wort.  Frankfurt 

а.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1951. 381  pages.  16.80  dm. 
This  is  a  remarkable  novel.  It  deals  with 
crimes  and  punishments,  a  German  refugee’s 
return  from  New  York  to  Karlsruhe,  his  own 
trial  by  fire  after  he  had,  in  the  American 
Air  Force,  helped  bomb  his  native  city.  Resti¬ 
tution  here  is  not  only  a  financial  problem; 
the  Jewish  question  not  the  only  one.  Some¬ 
what  like  Zuckmayer,  the  author  aims  at  bal¬ 
ance  and  verisimilitude.  He  achieves  both 
ends,  without  ever  being  abstract  either  in  style 
or  in  characterization.  Although  the  climax  is 
somewhat  contrived,  it  is  effective  and  reminds 
one  of  Rilke:  “Ohne  unsern  wahren  Platz  zu 
kennen,  handeln  wir  aus  wirklichem  Bezug.” 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Georg  Schwarz.  Unterm  Hundsstern. 

Munchen.  Weismann.  1951.  137  pages. 

б. 50  dm. 

The  author  of  this  gripping  little  book,  this 
amiable,  simple,  musical,  charming  record  of 
the  bitter-sweet  experiences  of  the  “last  wan¬ 
derer,”  labels  it  a  V agabundenromanze.  It  is 
longing  for  a  transformation  of  his  life  that 
moves  the  vagabond  to  take  to  the  road  and 
plunges  him  into  the  mysterious  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  nature.  A  new  world-sympathy  of 
understanding  love  and  intimacy  with  God’s 
creatures,  whom  he  meets  at  every  moment 
as  he  seeks  endlessly  for  his  appointed  home, 
develops  within  him.  The  author  shows  un¬ 
mistakably  the  influence  of  Hermann  Hesse. 
He  tells  a  story  pleasandy,  he  writes  neatly. 


he  lays  on  his  colors  discreedy,  he  sees  keenly, 
he  handles  his  tone-gradations  delicately. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

^  Hermann  Stahl.  Die  Spiegeltiiren.  Ham-  j 
burg.  Claassen.  1951.  523  pages.  16.80  dm. 
According  to  the  jacket,  Stahl  is  a  German 
counterpart  of  Sartre  in  his  concern  with  free¬ 
dom,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  beginning.  Color 
and  design  of  the  jacket  recall  another  affilia¬ 
tion,  as  honorable  and  as  significant:  German 
Expressionists  in  search  of  man’s  soul. 

The  action  centers  around  a  decaying  estate, 
an  unstable  family,  and  an  uneasy  intellec¬ 
tual.  Individual  portraits  and  moods  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  successfully,  and  at  times 
brilliantly,  evoked  than  structure  and  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  the  labyrinth  of  mirrors  which  re¬ 
flect  and  distort  persons  and  situations,  con¬ 
fusion  is  more  manifest  than  salvation  through 
belief,  commitment,  or  love.  But  for  the  vil¬ 
lain’s  convenient  death,  salvation  through 
community  enterprise  would  be  even  less 
likely.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

*  Reinhart  Stalmann.  Stauh.  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  1951.  395  pages.  12.50  dm. 

The  flood  of  literary  reminiscences  about 
World  War  II  has  started.  This  time  there  is 
a  shorter  period  of  incubation  than  after  the 
First  World  War.  The  more  prolonged  and 
intensified  agony  and  the  more  confined  and 
problematical  character  of  Germany’s  present 
national  existence  may  have  contributed  to  an 
earlier  literary  precipitation  of  the  war  experi¬ 
ence. 

While  it  is  doubtful  that  Stalmann’s  book 
deserves  the  designation  Der  grosse  deutsche  i 
Kriegsroman  as  claimed,  it  is  a  contribution 
above  the  average.  Its  literary  strength  lies  in 
the  authentic  description  of  situations  and 
moods  rather  than  in  clear  and  original  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  various  characters.  In  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  hero,  however,  the  author  presents  i 
convincingly  the  fate  of  the  German  soldier, 
his  ordeals,  his  prejudices,  his  meager  mo¬ 
ments  of  relief,  and  finally  his  utter  defeat. 

As  an  unpretentious,  honest  report  the  book 
deserves  lasting  esteem  even  though  it  is  oc¬ 
casionally  marred  by  cliche  and  awkward  at¬ 
tempts  at  literary  sophistication. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

*  Ernst  Zahn.  Welt  im  Spiegel.  Stuttgart.  | 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1951. 166  pages. 

7.80  dm. 

The  name  of  the  author  alone  should  be  a 
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guarantee  that  the  little  book  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  A  reading  of  it  reveals  the  happy  fact 
that  time  has  wrought  little  change  in  the 
one  who  wrote  it.  [Zahn  died  since  this  re¬ 
view  was  written,  Feb.,  1952 — The  Editors.] 
The  sobriety  of  diction,  the  benign  compassion 
toward  all  things  human,  as  reflected  in  this 
crystal  of  the  mountainside  that  in  turn  mir¬ 
rors  all  the  world  in  minature,  all  is  still,  at 
its  best,  authentic  Ernst  Zahn.  Happy  the 
poet  of  fourscore  or  more  who  has  bwn  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  so  true  to  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  and  whose  best  is  so  unfailingly  good. 

Edward  F.  Hauch 
Florida  State  University 

Friderike  Maria  Zweig.  Erilt^  Neergard 
und  die  Sch  western.  Wien.  Osterreichische 
Buchgemeinschaft.  1951.  280  pages. 

The  author’s  first  work  of  fiction  in  ma.iy 
years  is  an  absorbing  narrative  distinguished 
by  psychological  insight,  humanitarianism, 
and  high  ethical  ideals.  Stefan  Zweig’s  first 
wife  published  her  earlier  novels,  Der  Ruf  der 
Heimat  and  Vogelchen,  as  F.  M.  von  Winter- 
nitz  some  thirty  years  ago  and  subsequently 
wrote  mainly  biographical  and  historical 
works. 

Neergard,  written  in  Paris  in  the  late 
1930’s,  presents  a  sort  of  typology  of  “das 
Ewig-Weibliche.’’  Although  the  story  is  told 
by  Neergard,  a  young  Swedish  aristocrat  and 
scholar,  the  book  reflects  primarily  the  spirit 
of  four  women:  Erik’s  beloved  mother;  Enia 
Walser,  whom  Erik  considers  a  schone  Seele; 
her  very  dissimilar  sister  Nita,  an  actress  who 
achieves  fame  but  not  happiness;  and  their 
mother  Helene,  a  model  of  fortitude  and 
resignation.  Enia’s  peculiar  heritage,  her  con¬ 
flicting  affections  for  two  men,  Erik’s  doubts, 
Nita’s  singular  personality  and  aspirations — 
all  these  are  delineated  with  considerable  nar¬ 
rative  and  stylistic  skill  as  well  as  warmth  and 
tenderness.  Here  is  a  book  which  will  add  new 
lustre  to  an  honored  name  in  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  letters. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  Jonas  Frankel,  ed.  Gottfried  Kellers 
Uebesspiegel.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy.  1950. 
102  pages. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  a  group  of  poems 
which  Gottfried  Keller  wished  to  publish  with 
the  tide  Uebesspiegel  appears  in  print.  Under 
this  rubric  Keller  assembled,  in  1844,  memo¬ 
randa  for  poetic  compositions,  some  of  which 
he  produced,  when  the  spirit  moved,  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  his  first  published  volume,  Ge- 
dichte,  1846 — but  there  entitled  Siebenund- 


zwanzig  Uebeslieder  and,  with  more  good 
will  than  good  judgment,  altered  by  August 
Follen. 

In  1936  Professor  Jonas  Frankel  contributed 
to  Corona  an  illuminating  article  entided  Gott¬ 
fried  Kellers  Uebesspiegel,  in  which  he  printed 
not  only  the  memoranda  aforementioned,  but 
also  a  clarification  of  their  meaning  and  of 
Keller’s  poetic  treatment  of  the  various  motifs. 
In  the  same  year  Frankel  included  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Keller’s  Sdmtliche  WerJ{e,  Volume 
XIV,  the  memoranda  and  other  portions  of  his 
contribution  to  Corona,  likewise  the  Sieben- 
undzwahzig  Uebeslieder — corrected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poet’s  MSS. 

And  now  we  have  the  Uebesspiegel  in  a 
book  combining  the  entire  article  from  Corona, 
as  an  introduction,  with  the  corrected  Uebes¬ 
lieder  rearranged  to  constitute  a  cycle:  one 
poem  omitted  as  incongruous,  but  three  con¬ 
temporary  pieces  added  as  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  neat  volume  presents  the  fruit  of  de¬ 
voted,  scrupulous  scholarship  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  technical  apparatus  in  Volumes 
XIII  and  XIV  of  the  Sdmtliche  Wer\e.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  friends  of  Frankel’s  edition  of 
those  works,  it  is  a  welcome  gift,  a  litde  book 
to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 

William  Guild  Howard 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

**  Leone  Traverso,  Giuseppe  Zamboni, 
comps.  Anthologie  der  deutschen  Lyril(. 
Florenz.  Sansoni.  1950.  544  pages.  2,500  1. 
An  anthology  of  German  verse  issued  from 
Italy  and  compiled  by  Italians  (there  are  no 
translations,  and  this  is  not  a  textbook)  must 
be  hailed  as  an  unusual  event  and  a  commend¬ 
able  experiment.  Other  considerations  than 
difficult  access  to  German  texts  in  the  years 
immediately  after  the  war  have  prompted  the 
compilers  to  engage  in  this  labor  of  love.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  careful  selection  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  half  dozen  ranking  postwar 
anthologies  available  so  far. 

Only  lyrical  poems  have  been  considered. 
Coverage  is  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  a  brief  special  section  being  de¬ 
voted  to  “unknown  poets’’  (Voll^sdichtung). 
The  arrangement  is  chronological,  by  authors; 
the  balance  between  poets  and  poems  repre¬ 
sented  seems  as  fair  as  can  be  in  so  arbitrary 
an  undertaking.  We  hardly  discovered  any 
need  for  the  somewhat  apologetic  statement  in 
the  compilers’  Vorbemer\ung,  “So  konnte  es 
nicht  ihr  Ziel  sein,  ausschliesslich  dasjenige  zu 
bieten,  was  unverganglichen  dichterischen 
Wert  besitzt:  auch  Dichter  und  Gedichte 
mussten  vertreten  sein,  die  mehr  historisches 
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als  rein  asthetisches  Interesse  zu  erwecken 
vcrmogcn.” 

Yes,  you  guessed  right:  Goethe’s  is  the  lion’s 
part.  Contemporary  poets  could  have  been 
given  more  space.  Among  those  still  in  our 
midst  the  compilers  have  singled  out  for  in¬ 
clusion  Bonn,  Billinger,  Brecht,  and  Carossa. 

The  three-way  breakdown  of  contents  by 
first  lines  of  poems,  index  of  authors’  names 
and  repeated  listings  of  poems  included  under 
the  names  of  the  various  authors  is  helpful. 

E.  E.  N. 

*  Sebastian  Blau.  Ob  denn  die  Schwahen 
nicht  auch  Lent’  wdren  .  .  .?  Tubingen. 
Rainer  Wunderlich.  1951.  197  pages. 
8.80  dm. 

A  Schwabenbuch  that  is  scholarly  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  richly  humorous,  delightful  to  read 
for  those  familiar  with  the  Swabian  dialect. 
A  wealth  of  information  about  the  people, 
their  land  and  their  speech,  their  customs,  pe¬ 
culiarities,  and  their  great  accomplishments 
in  the  fields  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  industry.  The  folklorist,  the  lin¬ 
guist,  the  historian,  and  the  psychologist  will 
find  a  lot  of  interesting  information  in  this 
little  book. 

Johannes  Mdthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  Der  Nihilismus  und 
die  werdende  Welt.  Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl. 
1951.  306  pages.  16  dm. 

For  four  decades  the  author  has  been  known 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  German  essayists. 
The  twenty-eight  essays  and  lectures  included 
in  this  volume  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought 
and  analysis.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  major 
theme  of  many  of  these  articles  is  the  present 
crisis  of  the  West  in  all  its  cultural,  social, 
and  philosophical  aspects.  Pannwitz  reflects 
the  attitude  of  the  conservative  liberalism  of 
neo-humanism  in  face  of  the  threat  of  the  new 
barbarism  of  the  world  revolution  of  unmas¬ 
tered  masses  and  machines.  The  pessimism  of 
this  presentation  of  the  present  situation  is, 
however,  balanced  by  the  author’s  belief  in  the 
inherent  strength  of  our  cultural  tradition. 

As  a  philosopher  and  critic,  he  gives,  in  some 
of  the  best  articles,  analyses  of  the  great  works 
of  our  literary  heritage,  from  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Iliad  to  Dante,  Holderlin,  Jean  Paul, 
and  Nietzsche.  A  very  fine  essay  deals  with 
the  landscape  in  thought,  literature,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Five  articles  discuss  some  of  the  essential 
aspects  of  Goethe  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  ]X)et. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


^  Walther  Rehm.  Cotter stille  und  Cotter- 
trauer.  Aufsdtze  zur  deutsch-antil{en  Be- 
wegung.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  365  pages. 
2030  Sw.  fr. 

The  distinguished  Freiburg  professor  offers 
here  in  final  form  eight  scholarly  essays,  most 
of  them  previously  published  in  periodicals,  as 
a  supplement  to  his  already  famous  book, 
Criechentum  und  Coethezeit,  which  has  just 
had  its  third  edition.  The  titles,  “Transforma¬ 
tion  of  Roman-French  Baroque  Heroism,” 
“Schiller  and  the  Baroque  Drama,”  “Calm  and 
Sadness  of  the  Gods,”  “Winckelmann  and 
Lessing,”  “Johann  Hermann  Baron  Riedesel,” 
“Bachofen’s  Greek  Journey,”  “Victor  Hehn 
and  Italy,”  and  “Victor  Hehn’s  Road  to 
Goethe,”  reveal  the  author’s  admirable  gift 
for  evoking  the  historic  situation  and  the  mood 
and  atmosphere  of  books  and  men.  He  com¬ 
mands  an  apparendy  unlimited  library  and 
adds  to  it  from  unpublished  material;  he  is 
conversant  with  the  scholarly  literature;  and 
he  has  the  true  historian’s  love  for  facts.  Not 
being  pressed  for  space,  he  is  not  forced  to 
suggest,  to  symbolize,  to  exaggerate,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  as  we  American  Germanists  must  do,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  given  forty  or  fifty  pages  to 
discuss  our  figures  like  a  nineteenth  century 
scholar. 

Rehm  writes  for  a  public  steeped  in  the  hu¬ 
manistic  tradition.  TTiis  benefits  the  scholar 
as  well  as  the  artist.  And  yet  I  felt  strange  mis¬ 
givings.  Living  himself  in  these  traditions, 
Rehm  was  not  forced  to  translate  his  facts  for 
those  who  no  longer  cherish  them.  But  I  am 
amazed  that  he  should  not  want  to  step  back 
and  to  ask  the  important  question  that  Goethe 
himself  posed  when  he  rejected  the  classical 
education:  what  is  there  actually  to  those  prob¬ 
lems?  Have  not  Winckelmann  and  Goethe, 
Bachofen  and  Burckhardt  been  fruitfiJ  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  were  not  of  a  tradition,  but 
founded  one  ?  This  is  no  criticism,  for  Rehm 
is  an  artist  and  scholar  who  has  the  right  to 
his  view  and  his  form.  But  while  admiring 
his  substance  and  form  I  doubt  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  I  cannot  warm  up  to  the  most 
skilful  epigone’s  representations,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  Goethe  in  creative  truth  that  fur¬ 
thers  life:  Das  Fruchtbare  allein  ist  wahr.  I 
recognize  the  philosophy  of  Ceistesgeschichte, 
but  I  cannot  believe  in  it,  because  memory 
is  only  one  of  our  faculties,  and  history  should 
therefore  be  but  part  of  a  world  view.  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  Rchm’s  figures  put  into  their 
proper  place. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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tf  Eugcn  Roscnstock-Hucssy.  Der  Atem  ies 
Geistes.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter  Heftc. 
1950.  294  pages.  10.80  dm. 

A  sparkling  cocktail  mixed  with  strong  emo¬ 
tional  ingredients.  He  dislikes:  Plato  and 
Platonism,  historical  science,  Bible  criticism 
and  science  in  general,  the  Renaissance  and 
its  individualism  (although  he  misses  it  in 
our  mass-civilization),  the  Counter  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  its  dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit,  sacred 
and  profane  (although  he  likes  two  Jesuits 
who  told  him  that  the  Order  has  changed  its 
battlefront).  Against  all  those  dislikes  there 
arc  only  a  few  things  he  likes:  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  the  “word  became  flesh,”  which  sen¬ 
tence  leads  to  a  fantastic  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  words,  to  which  he  attributes 
magic  qualities.  He  further  likes  the  Existen¬ 
tialist  philosophy  of  time — the  best  part  of  his 
reflections  deals  with  this  existential  time  in 
education.  Finally,  he  likes  the  liturgy  which 
should  be  applied  universally  beyond  the  de¬ 
nominational  churches:  universally  applied, 
the  liturgy  is  the  model  of  all  sound  thinking. 

If  this  should  sound  confused,  then  let  me 
assure  you  that  this  report  tried  to  be  as  un¬ 
confusing  as  possible.  Any  number  of  sen¬ 
tences  could  have  been  quoted  out  of  con¬ 
text,  which  would  seem  most  absurd. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Tymbos  fiir  Wilhelm  Ahlmann.  Ein 
Gedenl(buch,  herausgegeben  von  seinen 
Freunden.  Berlin.  Dc  Gruyter.  1950.  xii 
-|-  326  pages  -j-  4  plates.  12.50  dm. 
Wilhelm  Ahlmann  was  born  in  Kiel  in  1895. 
The  name  is  that  of  a  well  known  banking 
house.  In  1916  he  became  blind  and  was 
forced  to  rely  on  the  spoken  word.  An  ever 
growing  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
developed  and  eventually  Ahlmann  was  called 
into  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  as 
a  university  administrator.  His  position  and 
his  character  made  it  possible  for  him  to  help 
many  during  the  Hitler  regime,  but  as  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  several  resistance  enterprises 
he  was  forced  to  end  his  life  in  1944  in  order 
to  take  compromising  and  dangerous  secrets 
into  his  grave. 

His  friends,  some  of  whom  escaped  or  sur¬ 
vived  the  concentration  camp,  have  here  come 
together  to  honor  his  memory  with  essays  in 
the  various  fields  in  which  Ahlmann  was  in¬ 
terested.  Twenty-one  contributors  discuss  so¬ 
ciology,  history,  economics  and  philosophy.  I 
would  single  out  Achelis  on  Paracelsus,  Hans 
Kauffmann  on  Diirer’s  Nemesis,  and  the  novel¬ 
ist  Hermann  Kasack,  who  contributed  a  pre¬ 
viously  withheld  chapter  from  his  famous  Die 


Stadt  hinter  dem  Strom  for  which  Ahlmann 
was  the  model.  If  a  later  period  should  become 
interested  in  ours  it  might  find  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  something  like  the  spirit  of  1945. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Erich  Ebermayer.  Magisches  Bayreuth. 
Legende  und  Wirh}ich}{eit.  Stuttgart. 
Steingrviben.  1951.  228  pages  16  plates. 
11.80  dm. 

The  revival  of  the  Bayreuth  festivals  in  1951 
brought  about  a  renewed  interest  in  the  works 
of  Richard  Wagner.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
ideological  mortgage  put  on  Bayreuth  by  the 
Third  Reich,  there  seems  to  be  a  Wagner 
renaissance  under  way,  perhaps  more  outside 
of  Germany  than  within.  The  fresh  and  youth¬ 
ful  anti-traditionalism  of  his  grandsons,  Wie- 
land  and  Wolfgang  Wagner,  will  help  to  live 
down  the  numerous  and  uncontested  sins  of 
generations  of  staunch  old  Wagnerians. 

Erich  Ebermayer’s  well-written  little  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  music  lovers  who  want 
to  get  some  information  about  the  history  of 
the  institution,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea 
in  1865  to  that  day  in  World  War  II  when 
Wahnfried  House  was  hit  by  bombs.  Particu¬ 
larly  the  second  half  of  the  l^k  dealing  with 
Bayreuth  after  Richard  Wagner’s  death  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  information  not  as  widely 
known  as  the  chapters  coinciding  with  Wag¬ 
ner’s  biography.  Ebermayer  points  out  that  the 
relationship  between  the  House  of  Bayreuth 
and  the  Hider  government  was  by  no  means 
as  harmonious  as  is  generally  assumed.  The 
love  duet  of  their  beginnings  was  later  marred 
by  sour  notes  with  increasing  frequency. 

The  author  was  counsellor  of  defense  for 
Winifred  Wagner  in  her  political  trial  after 
the  war,  yet  his  book  presents  the  case  with 
remarkable  objectivity.  We  should  not  fail  to 
mention  the  literary  skill  and  versatility  with 
which  he  unfolds  this  fascinating  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  great  though  controversial 
cultural  institution. 

Dieter  Cunz 
University  of  Maryland 

**  Max  Geisenheyner.  Kleine  Kulturge- 
schichte  des  Theaters.  Voll^  and  Drama. 
Berlin.  Safari.  1951.  616  pages.  15.80  dm. 
According  to  the  author,  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  the  scholar.  His  intention  is  to  give 
the  layman  a  survey  based  on  the  theme 
“drama  and  people.”  Some  chapters  are  well 
conceived  and  developed,  focusing  the  spot¬ 
light  on  leading  and  also  a  few  forgotten 
dramatists.  But  the  purpose  of  the  book  has 
often  been  missed.  Too  many  quotations  and 
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lesser  names  clutter  up  pages  while  great  per¬ 
sonalities  are  omitted.  Of  doubtful  value  is  the 
theater  history  without  any  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  Antoine,  Stanislavsky, 
Chekov,  Appia,  Craig  and  dei  minoris  generis. 
Numerous  rare  and  unknown  pictures  com¬ 
pensate  somewhat  for  the  lack  of  substance. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Walter  Theodor  Cl  eve.  Peter  Wust.  Ein 
christlicher  Existenzphilosoph  unserer 
Tage.  Speyer.  Pilger.  1950.  102  pages. 

2.50  dm. 

This  slim  volume  is  another  personal  tribute 
to  the  “philosopher  of  Munster,”  written  by  a 
friend  and  disciple.  Sketching  in  broad  strokes 
the  several  stages  of  the  life  and  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  spiritual  development  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  thinker,  it  adds  little  to  a  portrait  already 
familiar  from  several  other  publications  of 
recent  date.  Wust  himself  perhaps  found  the 
precise  formula  for  his  philosophic  quest  when, 
during  the  crucial  test  of  his  last  illness,  he 
wrote  to  Karl  Pfleger:  “Alle  Philosophie  ist 
ein  kostspieliger  Luxus — sub  specie  crucifixi/’ 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Gerhard  Nebel.  Weltangst  und  Cotter- 
zorn.  Eine  Deutung  der  griechischen 
Tragodie.  Stuttgart.  IGett.  1951.303  pages. 

12.50  dm. 

Nebel’s  textual  analysis  of  Aeschylus’  Per¬ 
sians,  the  Prometheia  and  Oresteia,  of  Sopho¬ 
cles’  two  Oedipus  dramas  and  Antigone  is  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  studies  of  Greek  trag¬ 
edy.  While  his  general  viewpoint  is  “theo- 
logic  or  ontologic,”  concluding  that  in  Greek 
tragedy,  as  in  Paulinian  and  Protestant  the¬ 
ology,  man  is  always  “in  the  wrong,”  the 
analysis  itself  examines  Greek  tragedy  as  “the 
definition  of  the  indefinite.”  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  contributions  of  the  study  lies  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  residual  function  of  the 
Chthonic  underground  forces  within  the 
Apollonian  world.  Here,  however,  Nebel  is 
surprisingly  unfair  to  Euripides’  Bacchae.  The 
book  also  fails  to  consider  the  historic-social 
basis  of  Greek  mythopoesis.  Aside  from  these 
limitations,  the  study  must  be  considered  as 
a  major  contribution  to  the  field. 

Harry  Slochower 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Franz  Altheim.  Aus  Spdtanti\e  und 
Christentum.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1951. 
169  pages  10  plates.  21  dm. 

The  volume  presents  in  five  chapters  and  two 


appendices  a  striedy  specialized  discussion  of 
religious  and  philological  problems  of  late  An¬ 
tiquity  and  the  formative  epoch  before  the 
medieval  era.  Among  the  contributors  arc 
Olaf  Hansen,  Ruth  Stiehl,  and  Oswald 
Szemerenyi. 

The  first  part  deals  with  Porphyrios’  book 
on  the  Sun  God  and  explains  how  the  concept 
of  the  one  divine  spirit  transcends  Sol  during 
the  third  century  and  places  him  second  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy.  It  divulges  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  Constantine’s  religiosity  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  spread  and  the  transformation  of 
Plotinus’  philosophy.  The  second  part  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  the  origin  of  runic 
writing  which  is  here  located  with  the  Alans 
of  Hungary  and  derived  from  Northern  Italian 
Etruscan  and  Venetian  influxes  during  the 
first  two  centuries  after  Christ.  The  two  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  history  and  the  language  of  the 
Hephtalites  (white  Huns)  take  us  into  the 
region  of  Turkestan  where  Alexander’s  Hel¬ 
lenistic  civilization  merged  with  those  of  India 
and  Inner  Asia.  While  seemingly  dealing  with 
questions  remote  from  the  main  stream  of  his¬ 
tory,  these  chapters  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  little  known  hybrid  yet  fertile  grounds 
from  which  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Me¬ 
dieval  Europe  emerge.  Only  for  specialists! 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Franz  Altheim.  Romische  Geschichte.  I: 
Die  Grundlagen.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Kloster- 
mann.  1951.  249  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  specialist  in  Greek  and  Roman  history 
who  restricts  himself  to  periods  for  which 
written  documents  are  available  is  well  aware 
that  these  have  lacunae  and  that  in  any  case 
interpretation  is  difficult.  He  is  therefore  apt 
to  look  somewhat  askance  at  “pre-hi story’’ 
which,  as  Franz  Altheim  both  implies  and 
points  out,  depends  necessarily  upon  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  linguistic  evidence.  For  example, 
does  the  fact  that  English  is  official  in  Liberia 
prove  an  Indo-Germanic  stratum  in  the  popu¬ 
lation.^  If  so,  perhaps  more  in  the  culture  than 
in  the  genes.  This  “Roman  History”  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  aforesaid  specialist  with  many  valu¬ 
able  insights  but  is  meantime  crippled  by  lack 
of  the  index  which,  no  doubt,  will  follow  in 
some  later  volume. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Emil  Franzel.  1870-1950:  Geschichte  un¬ 
serer  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1951. 
496  pages.  14.50  dm. 

By  a  successful  tour  de  force  the  author  touches 
upon  virtually  all  important  aspects  of  eight 
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decades  of  world  history.  Political  and  con¬ 
stitutional  developments  get  rather  scant  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  great 
discoveries  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  other 
natural  sciences,  including  their  social  and 
economic  significance,  are  noted.  Philosophy, 
psychology,  art,  and  literature  appear  to  be 
the  author’s  main  interests  and  are  given  rela¬ 
tively  fuller  treatment.  The  point  of  view 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic. 
All  the  diverse  topics  are  so  well  knit  together 
by  the  author’s  schematic  organization  and 
suggestive  comments  that  his  compendium  is 
more  interesting  than  one  might  expect.  A 
table  of  events  by  periods  and  good  indexes 
of  names  and  of  subjects  add  to  the  hand¬ 
book’s  usefulness. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Hermann  Schneider,  ed.  Germanische 
Altertumskjunde.  Miinchen.  Beck.  New 
ed.,  1951.  xii  -f-  504  pages  +18  plates  + 
3  maps.  22  dm. 

Nine  carefully  written  essays  vividly  recon¬ 
struct  the  life,  spirit,  and  culture  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples  at  the  time  when  they  were  still 
more  or  less  a  homogeneous  group.  This  pe¬ 
riod  is  designated  by  the  authors  as  “Germanic 
Antiquity.’’  Not  included  in  the  scope  of  this 
book  is  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples.  Scholarly  dispute  and  bias  are 
avoided  or  relegated  to  the  annotations.  Since 
various  authors  (Helmut  de  Boor,  Felix 
Genzmer,  Siegfried  Gutenbrunner,  Wilhelm 
von  Jenny,  Hans  Kuhn,  Wolfgang  Mohr,  and 
Konstantin  Reichardt)  contributed  to  this 
book,  a  complete  and  thorough  reconstruction 
is  the  result.  The  volume  is  not  intended  for 
the  scholar  only  but  also  for  the  lay  reader 
who  is  interested  in  the  cultural  past  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  Annotations,  source  ma¬ 
terial,  and  indexes  make  the  book  a  helpful 
reference  work.  A  series  of  photographs  of 
archaeological  findings  and  reconstructions 
augment  the  various  essays. 

Erich  Eichholz 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hermann  Weilenmann.  Pax  Helvetica, 
Oder  die  Demol^ratie  der  l(leinen  Gruppen. 
Erlenbach-Zurich.  Rentsch.  1951.  343 
pages,  ill.  16  Sw.  fr. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  encounter  a  discussion  of 
Swiss  constitutionalism  as  free  of  smugness 
and  as  devoid  of  condescension  toward  the 
lesser  breed  without  the  law  as  this  one.  The 
volume  is  a  competent  study  of  Swiss  political 
history,  of  the  demographic  and  sociological 


bases  of  Swiss  representative  democracy,  and 
of  the  elements  of  political  geography  which 
in  large  part  may  sustain  the  Swiss  system  of 
federalism.  The  book  is  written  simply,  fac¬ 
tually,  and  without  pretension;  it  presents,  in 
a  splendid  scholarly  fashion,  one  convincing 
answer  to  the  perversion  of  post-liberal  na¬ 
tionalism. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Norbert  Jacques.  Mit  Lust  gelebt.  Ham¬ 
burg..  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1950.  464 
pages.  10.50  dm. 

The  autobiography  of  Norbert  Jacques,  who 
was  born  in  Luxembourg,  but  chose  Germany 
as  his  spiritual  home.  He  has  written  seven 
novels,  three  exotic  travel  books,  two  volumes 
of  short  stories  and  one  translation.  His  life 
story  is  just  another  novel  or  travelogue.  It 
stops,  however,  with  the  arrival  of  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  days  in  Germany,  at  a  time  when  his 
story  should  have  become  even  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  book,  as  such,  sheds  light  on  the  happy 
life  of  a  Luxembourg  novelist,  includes  many 
anecdotes  (some  of  them  very  good),  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Brazil,  Paris,  Lake  Constance, 
and  other  interesting  places  on  the  globe.  All 
this  is  seen  and  told  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  lively  globetrotter  and  keen  reporter  who 
is  in  search  of  the  picturesque  side  of  human 
life.  There  is,  finally,  a  good  description  of 
some  people  whom  the  author  has  met.  We 
encounter,  especially,  Emil  Strauss,  Liliencron 
(in  a  hilarious  episode),  Wilhelm  Raabe, 
Ren6  Schickele,  and  Count  2>ppelin. 

Some  of  the  works  of  Jacques  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  Fischer,  the  publisher  of  works 
of  the  Naturalist  movement,  and  others  by 
Ullstein,  who  preferred  a  flashier  type  of  nar¬ 
rative.  Both  attitudes — the  Naturalistic  and 
the  picturesque — are  reflected  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  Roman  meines  Lebens. 

Frederic l(  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Friedrich  Schaffstein.  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Ein  Lebensbild.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
KJostermann.  1952.  360  pages.  14.50  dm. 
This  biography  of  the  great  statesman  and 
scholar  is  accurately  described  as  Ein  Lebens¬ 
bild;  it  not  only  narrates  the  events  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  life  but,  relying  in  part  on  significant 
quotations  from  his  correspondence,  it  affords 
a  discerning  study  of  his  character.  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  career  as  diplomat  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London,  as  negotiator  at  international  con¬ 
gresses,  and  as  statesman  at  home,  involves  the 
biographer  in  political  history,  succinctly  and 
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graphically  related.  As  few  men  of  any  epoch, 
Humboldt  was  acquainted  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  of  his  time;  to  his  friendship  with 
both  Goethe  and  Schiller  the  author  devotes 
illuminating  pages,  factual  and  interpretative. 

Schaffstein  evaluates  the  body  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  political  writings  with  care  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  tracing  the  growth  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  thinking;  the  account  of  his  extraordinary 
erudition  and  of  his  important  contributions 
to  linguistic  science  may  seem  to  some  readers 
less  complete.  Though  the  author  makes  no 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  material,  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  “pic¬ 
ture”  both  of  Humboldt  and  of  the  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  his  times. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

^  August  Siemsen.  Anna  Siemsen.  Leben 
und  Weri{.  Hamburg.  Europaische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1951.  227  pages  -}-  4  plates. 
8.50  dm. 

This  is  a  book  about  a  great  German  woman 
who  was  born  in  1882  and  died  in  1951.  The 
list  of  her  books  includes  twenty-six  items, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  book  clubs 
and  sold  many  copies.  She  will  not,  however, 
be  remembered  in  a  history  of  literature  or 
in  the  history  of  the  German  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  she  served  in  an  active 
capacity,  but  rather  as  a  great  example  in  the 
years  of  William  II,  the  German  Republic, 
and  Hider. 

One  of  her  brothers  wrote  this  biography. 
It  should  be  introduced  as  a  textbook  in  Ger¬ 
man  schools  as  a  consolation:  even  in  the  dec¬ 
ades  of  catastrophe,  there  existed  Germans 
whom  the  Germans  can  be  proud  of. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

*  Hans  Rudolf  Berndorff.  General  zwischen 
Ost  und  West.  Aus  den  Geheimnissen  der 
deutschen  Republi\.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann 
&  Campe.  1952.  320  pages.  12.50  dm. 

The  general  “between  East  and  West”  is  the 
last  Chancellor  of  the  German  Republic,  Kurt 
von  Schleicher.  A  biography  of  this  key  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Weimar  era  would  be  welcome. 
The  book  under  review  is  no  such  biography. 
Its  author  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
thrilling  adventure  stories,  but  he  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mastering  his  material  here.  He 
has  cut  off  big  chunks  of  the  printed  steno¬ 
graphic  records  of  the  great  Nuremberg  trial, 
depositions  of  von  Papen,  Goering,  Schacht, 
Meissner,  but  such  material  cannot  be  expected 
to  reveal  any  “secrets  of  the  German  Repub¬ 
lic.”  The  author  retells  the  old  story,  not  too 


accurately.  He  mixes  up  a  lot  of  things  so 
that  finally  the  reader,  unable  to  make  heads 
or  tails  of  it,  puts  down  the  book  less  wise 
than  he  was  when  he  started  it. 

Carl  E.  Misch 
Centre  College 

Gertrud  von  Le  Fort.  Aufzeichnungen 
und  Erinnerungen.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1951.  144  pages.  8.30  Sw.  fr. 

Gertrud  von  Le  Fort’s  little  book  will  please 
her  admirers.  She  speaks  with  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  her  parents.  Her  father  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  old  Prussian  army  and  came  of  a 
Huguenot  family  which  had  emigrated  from 
Savoy  to  Geneva  and  later  to  Germany,  and 
her  mother  was  a  deeply  religious  member  of 
the  rural  nobility,  the  mdr/^ische  family  of  the 
Wedels.  She  recalls  a  happy  childhood  in  the 
gardens  of  various  garrison  towns  and,  in  the 
summers,  in  the  manor-house  on  Lake  Mviritz 
in  Mecklenburg.  Her  childhood  recollections 
are  followed  by  short  papers  on  books,  the  most 
significant  of  them  on  Rolland’s  fean  Chris- 
tophe,  Claudel’s  LAnnonce  faite  ^  Marie,  and 
a  modern  Wallenstein  novel.  A  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  Catholic  maga¬ 
zine  Hochland  develops  into  a  profession  of 
religious  faith.  The  second  half  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  short  essays  on  literature  and 
religion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  line  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  religion,  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  the  author  is  never  tired  of  reminding 
us  that  she  is  a  Catholic  convert.  Her  style 
is  dignified  and  nobly  elegiac.  Unfortunately 
the  French  citations  arc  often  cither  inaccur¬ 
ately  written  or  badly  proofread. 

Dorothea  Berger 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Henry  Picker.  Hitlers  Tischgesprdche  im 
Fiihrerhauptquartier,  1941^2.  Bonn. 
Athenaum.  1951.  463  pages.  19.80  dm. 

It  is  as  if  a  teen-ager  had  birthday  permission 
to  sound  off  at  dinner  and  foist  all  his  half- 
baked  wisdom  on  the  company.  Hitler  had  a 
birthday  every  day.  There  is  nothing  really 
new  in  his  performances  at  table  but  the 
horror  ever  deepens  over  how  such  an  un¬ 
mitigated  criminal  and  liar  could  be  the  idol 
of  the  Germans  and,  what  is  even  less  com¬ 
prehensible,  lord  it  over  his  not  altogether 
idiotic  table  company.  They  were  highly  edu¬ 
cated  General  Staffers,  top  scientists,  econ¬ 
omists,  industrialists,  etc.,  etc.  Excepting  the 
few  their  host  “cashiered,”  none  of  them  tried 
to  get  a  sensible  word  in  edgewise.  They  all 
stood,  or  rather  sat,  in  awe  before  the  ranting 
show-off,  listening  to  the  vast  array  of  un- 
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related  facts  typical  of  the  voracious  reader, 
and  invariably  undigested  and  falsified  to  suit 
his  sinister  schemes. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspari^,  Colo. 

M  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Marie  von  Thurn  und 
Taxis.  Briefwechsel.  2  vols.  Zurich.  Nie- 
hans.  1951.  xxvii-|- 1,040  pages. 

We  know  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Duino  Elegies,  from 
letters  of  Rilke  and  pages  by  Rudolf  Kassner, 
of  Rilke’s  long  friendship  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  and  of  his  stay  at  their  castle  in 
Bohemia  and  the  one  on  the  Adriatic.  Now 
we  are  given  the  correspondence,  more  than 
450  letters  (complete  except  for  one  lost 
scries),  very  carefully  edited  by  Ernst  Zinn, 
supplemented  by  valuable  documents,  with  a 
most  unusual  and  significant  introduction  by 
Rudolf  Kassner.  They  begin  at  the  time  Malte 
Laurids  Brigge  was  completed.  A  number  of 
the  poet’s  most  important  letters  are  among 
them:  on  his  meeting  with  Duse,  on  Spain, 
on  his  early  recognition  of  Proust,  on  the 
Valais.  A  part  of  the  inner  landscape  of  Eu¬ 
rope  prior  to  the  First  World  War  lies  before 
us  here.  And  it  is  not  just  one  voice  that  speaks 
to  us.  How  individual,  direct,  and  spontaneous 
arc  the  letters  of  the  Princess! 

Herbert  Steiner 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

**  Richard  Strauss,  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal.  Briefwechsel.  Willi  Schuh,  ed.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1952.  728  pages  4  plates. 
19  Sw.  fr. 

The  complete  correspondence  between  Ri¬ 
chard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
supplements  an  earlier  volume  which  con¬ 
tained  some  180  letters  dating  from  1908  to 
1918.  The  new  version  lists  317  letters  by  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  and  206  by  Strauss,  dating  from 
1906  until  the  poet’s  death  in  1929.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  quite  a  number  of  the  composer’s  short¬ 
er  epistles  had  been  misplaced  by  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  and  were  lost.  Dr.  Willi  Schuh,  the  well- 
known  Swiss  Strauss-biographer,  did  an  out¬ 
standing  editorial  job  in  piecing  the  sometimes 
undated  and  hardly  legible  notes  together 
without  adding  too  many  footnotes. 

The  history  of  the  works  created  in  collabo¬ 
ration,  from  Elek^tra  to  Arabella,  is  reflected 
completely  in  this  correspondence.  The  letters 
unveil  a  unique  artistic  partnership,  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  history  of  music  and  literature; 
every  detail  of  plot  and  dramatic  execution 
comes  to  life,  giving  us  the  fascinating  inside 
story  of  ideas,  plans,  mutual  friendship,  un¬ 
surpassed  encouragement,  and  the  respectful 


admiration  which  the  men  cherished  for  each 
other.  They  knew  they  were  made  for  each 
other — ^but  they  also  knew  their  own  artistic 
position.  Strauss  came  up  with  many  a  lit¬ 
erary  proposal  for  achieving  stronger  dramatic 
effects;  such  ideas  were  countered  by  the  li¬ 
brettist’s  suggestions  for  musical  treatment. 
And  even  if  their  relationship  was  not  always 
free  from  misunderstandings,  how  readily 
were  the  dark  clouds  dispelled! 

It  was  Hofmannsthal  who  once  illustrated 
the  “secret”  of  their  successful  collaboration 
by  stating  that  Strauss’s  non-poetical  artistry 
and  his  own  non-musical  education  were  the 
basis  of  their  fruitful  works:  “With  an  almost 
barbarian,  very  attentive  and  artistic  sense  I 
listen  into  any  music  . . .  and  somehow,  I  know 
what’s  all  about,  I  am  open  for  everything  cre¬ 
ative.  .  .  .”  The  book  opens  wide  vistas  into 
the  two  men’s  workshop,  into  an  artistic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  highest  culture  from  which 
emerged  that  series  of  works  which  crowned 
their  long  and  spirited  efforts. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Willy  Hellpach.  Grundriss  der  Religions- 
psychologie.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  1951.  212 
pages.  21.80  dm. 

Religion  is  defined  as  what  one  believes  to  be 
the  relation  of  supersensuous  powers  to  nature 
and  man;  these  powers  are  thought  to  be  the 
basis  of  what  man  ought  to  be  and  ought  to 
do;  his  unconditional  obedience  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  eternal  salvation.  The  author  says 
that  science  knows  nothing  of  the  truth  of 
these  beliefs,  but  that  science  is  all  we  know 
reliably.  Consequently  his  psychological  de¬ 
scription  can  make  no  distinction  between 
superstition,  magic,  and  religion.  They  are 
all,  psychologically,  projections  of  a  part  of 
the  selE 

The  book  gets  going  in  the  political  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  crisis  of  religions  in  our  time.  Marx¬ 
ist  Communism  in  the  East,  scientific  prag¬ 
matism  in  the  West  arc  seen  as  substitutes  for 
religions,  as  they  both  believe  in  the  temporal 
salvation  of  man  by  himself  through  his  sci¬ 
ence.  It  remains  unclear  why  they  arc  “sub¬ 
stitutes,”  if  that  for  which  they  substitute  is 
known  as  only  a  human  projection;  and  what 
about  the  author’s  own  belief  in  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  scientific  method  to  deal  with  re¬ 
ligions  as  empirical  objects? 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  Romanische  Philologie. 
I.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  1950.  207  pages. 
6  dm. 

This  excellent  guide,  by  a  master  of  Romance 
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philology,  will  be  an  indispensable  source-book 
for  anyone  in  the  field,  and  must  take  its  place 
on  the  scholar’s  desk  beside  the  REW,  the 
FEW,  Ou  en  sont  les  etudes  de  f ran  fats  (simi¬ 
lar  in  method ),  etc.  About  forty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  general  problems  in  Romance  lin¬ 
guistics,  sixty  to  French  linguistics,  eighty  to 
French  literature,  and  fifteen  to  Provencal.  An 
attractive  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  succinct, 
critical  bibliographies  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  text. 

One  misses  references  to  the  work  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  like  Lancaster,  Nitze,  Peyre, 
Torrey,  etc.,  and  to  the  periodicals  Language, 
MLN,  Romance  Philology,  and  Word. 

iMwrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Franz  Thierfelder.  Wege  zu  besserem 
Stil.  Mainz.  Matthias-Griinewald.  1950. 
215  pages.  8.25  dm. 

Throughout  his  book  Thierfelder  either  states 
or  at  least  implies  the  criteria  which  motivate 
him.  These  inhere  in  the  practical  needs  of  all 
types  of  communication  in  German,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  power  and  value  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  personal  feeling  of  aesthetic 
appreciation.  He  knows  how  to  prescribe  good 
style  without  becoming  pedantic  or  overly  di¬ 
dactic.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  situation 
in  reality  which  is  the  indispensable  back¬ 
ground  for  the  utterance,  hence  for  “good  lan¬ 
guage.”  The  affection  which  this  author  shows 
for  his  native  German  is  based  on  sound  ethics 
and  convincingly  tempered  by  common  sense. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

^  Osterreicher  der  Gegenwart.  Lexikpn 
schopjerischer  und  schaffender  Zeitge- 
nossen.  Robert  Teichl,  ed.  Wien.  Oster- 
reichische  Staatsdruckerei.  1951.  419  2- 
col.  pages.  $8.75  (u.s.). 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oster- 
reich-Institut,  this  bio-bibliographical  diction¬ 
ary  of  creative  Austrian  contemporaries  lists 
over  2,600  personalities,  including  270  Aus¬ 
trians  living  abroad.  There  are  condensed  bi¬ 
ographies  of  prominent  representatives  of  arts 
and  science  and  of  leading  personalities  in 
public  life.  Among  the  approximately  350 
writers  included  in  this  Lextkpn  we  missed  a 
few  representing  the  youngest  generation; 
otherwise,  coverage  is  exhaustive  and  usefully 
informative.  There  is  an  appendix  listing  per¬ 
sonalities  initially  overlooked,  and  a  register 
of  those  who  died,  up  to  1948.  A  topical  index 
and  an  impressive  list  of  periodicals  and  mono¬ 


graphs  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  refer¬ 
ence  work  further  enhance  its  value.  An  in¬ 
dispensable  book  for  libraries,  scholars,  edi¬ 
tors,  etc.,  everywhere. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Wer  ist  Wer?  Walter  Habel,  ed.  Berlin. 
Arani.  11th  ed.,  1951.  942  pages.  $8.82 

(U.S.). 

This  eleventh  and  completely  revised  edition 
of  Degner’s  well  known  standard  work  Wer 
ist’s?  (last  printed  16  years  ago)  fills  a  gap 
even  though  it  admittedly  does  not  include 
all  newsworthy  personalities.  The  biographi¬ 
cal  and  bibliographical  data  on  nearly  6,500 
representatives  of  German  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  residing  in  Germany  (no  dis¬ 
crimination  by  zone)  and  abroad  are  a  much 
needed  and  most  useful  mine  of  relevant  in¬ 
formation  unavailable  so  far  from  any  other 
source.  Abbreviations  may  be  overdone,  as  is 
proved  by  four  tighdy  printed  pages  explain¬ 
ing  the  most  frequent  ones.  How  carefully 
the  editors  planned  this  to  be  a  truly  up-to-date 
reference  work  is  demonstrated  with  unsmil¬ 
ing  thoroughness  under  “Wichtige  Hinweise 
fiir  den  Gebrauch”  by  the  warning  that  “dem 
biographischen  Hauptteil  ausser  einem  Nach- 
trag  .  .  .  noch  ein  Anhang  zum  Nachtrag  . . . 
angefiigt  ist.”  An  additional  feature  of  useful¬ 
ness  is  the  forty-page  “Anschriftenverzeichnis 
dffentlicher  Institutionen.”  A  must  acquisition 
for  libraries  and  students  of  German  affairs. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Spektrum  des  Geistes.  Ein  Uteraturka- 

lender  auf  das  Jahr  1952.  H.  Voss,  ed. 

Ebenhausen  bei  Miinchen.  Langewieschc- 

Brandt.  1951.  120  pages,  ill.  4.50  dm. 
Handsome  and  useful,  this  calendar  for  book 
lovers  features  excellent  recent  pictures  and 
brief  appraisals  of  modern  authors  (the  selec¬ 
tion  is  not  limited  to  German  writers)  includ¬ 
ing  up-to-date  bibliographies  of  their  works; 
it  also  lists  the  birth  and  death  anniversaries 
of  well-known,  sometimes  even  lesser  known 
writers  of  many  countries  and  centuries,  and 
familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  character¬ 
istic  Signets  of  the  various  German  publish¬ 
ing  houses  which  have  joined  efforts  and 
p)ooled  information  with  commendable  cooper¬ 
ation  in  order  to  make  this  publication  possible. 
This  Uteraturkedender  has  the  makings  of  a 
permanent  institution,  and  it  must  be  hoped 
that  the  publisher  will  feel  encouraged  by 
subscriptions  and  sales  to  continue  a  distinedy 
noteworthy  venture. 
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It  Ermilo  Abrcu  Gomez,  cd.  Enrique  G6mez  **  Jose  F.  Montesinos.  Estudios  sohre  Lope. 
Carrillo.  Whitman  y  otras  crdnicas.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1951.  332 

Washington.  Uni6n  Panamericana.  1950.  pages.  $2.40  (u.s.). 

80  pages.  By  reason  of  its  dispersal  the  total  work  of 

As  part  of  a  plan  for  intellectual  exchange,  Montesinos,  one  of  the  best  mnVx  among  Span- 

which  will  eventually  provide  monographs  on  ish  scholars,  is  less  appreciated  than  it  deserves 

many  leaders  in  all  fields  of  Latin  American  to  be.  To  compile  the  present  volume  Mon- 

Ictters,  the  well-known  Mexican  critic  intro-  tesinos  has  disinterred  his  familiar  Lope 

duces  Guatemala’s  man  of  letters  G6mez  studies  from  his  edition  of  the  lyric  poetry 

Carrillo  (1883-1927)  in  seven  pages  of  inter-  and  from  learned  journals.  Since  the  articles 

pretative  essay  followed  by  five  examples  of  date  from  the  twenties  and  thirties,  the  author 

his  writings.  They  are  selected  from  different  felt  tempted  to  revise  his  work  in  the  light 

periods,  and  include  Whitman,  Swinburne,  of  later  studies — “tentacion  dificilmente  ven- 

Maria  Bashkirtseff,  the  Theatre  of  Pierrot,  cida,  pero  vencida  al  fin.”  The  compromise 

and  a  moving  Song  of  Silence.  struck  with  this  amiable  Satan  is  a  list  of 

A  sixteen-page  bibliography  provides  eighty-  Adiciones  y  Enmiendas  dealing  with  relative- 
one  entries  suggesting  additional  readings  and  ly  picayune  matters.  Although  the  articles 
critical  materi J  in  books  and  magazines  for  were  far  from  inaccessible,  it  is  a  great  con- 
further  study  of  this  author  whose  complete  venience  to  have  them  all  in  one  volume, 
works  fill  twenty-seven  volumes.  Bruce  W.  Wardropp^ 

Willis  Knapp  Jones  The  Johns  Hop\ins  University 

Miami  University 

**  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez.  Naujragio  de  in- 
dios.  Mexico.  Botas.  New  ed.,  1951.  230 
I*  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  El  mundo  pages. 

maravilloso  de  Guillermo  Enrique  Hud-  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez  makes  here  a  unique 

son.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica,  contribution  to  what  might  be  called  the 

1951.  343  pages.  $15  m-n.  “background”  literature  on  the  Maximilian 

“In  Hudson,”  Martinez  Estrada  affirms,  “we  fiasco  in  Mexico.  In  form  a  historical  novel 

find  a  case  of  full  realization  of  the  vocation  treating  of  certain  events  which  took  place  in 

of  living,  but  to  which  is  added  his  immeasur-  eastern  Mexico  (Tamaulipas?)  shortly  before 

able  mental  power  to  sublimate  it  to  the  point  the  French  left  the  country  in  March  1867, 

of  placing  in  the  category  of  science  and  art  there  is  very  litde  narrative  in  it  and  little  his- 

what,  fundamentally,  was  no  more  than  a  tory  except  by  allusion  and  inference.  But 

sensual  greediness  to  find  fulfilment  in  life.”  readers  who  are  curious  to  know  what  life 

To  reveal  the  essence  of  this  living,  swept  up  was  like  in  and  around  a  Mexican  provincial 

in  the  surrounding  nature,  whose  literary  ex-  capital  in  those  grotesque  days,  and  particu- 

pression  is  produced  by  the  same  biological  larly  in  prosperous  Creole  circles,  will  find  the 

necessity  as  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  color  book  fascinating. 

and  perfume  of  the  flowers,  Martinez  Estrada  Probably  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  and 
reviews,  in  penetrating  chapters,  all  the  essen-  stupid  as  they  appear  here.  The  book  smacks 

tial  asp>ects  of  the  world  which  was  a  part  of  strongly  of  caricature  (of  course  caricature  can 

Guillermo  Enrique  Hudson.  This  time,  for-  be  more  effective  than  either  portraiture  or 

tunately,  the  great  Argentine  critic  does  not  photography).  It  is  the  type  of  literature  usual- 

try  to  subject  the  broad  reality  of  the  work  ly  classed  as  “colorful.”  It  does  have  color,  but 

under  consideration  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  it  has  even  more  odor,  usually  unpleasant 

carpenter’s  square,  but,  deeply  sympathetic,  odor.  The  writer  has  a  veritable  mania  for 

he  gives  us  a  reliable  analysis  of  the  life,  world,  foul  smells,  reprehensible  smells,  and  evokes 

works,  and  ideas  of  the  gifted  Anglo-Argen-  them  a  hundred  times,  sometimes  ironically, 

tine.  sometimes  with  savage  violence:  “La  senora 

JosS  Antonio  Portuondo  oHa  a  burdel  trasnochado.”  He  is  bitter  at  the 
Columbia  University  rotten  and  stupid  Creole  “aristocracy”  and  clo- 
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quently  indignant  at  the  abuse  of  the  Indians. 
The  principal  actors  in  the  painful  affair  arc 
in  his  side-scenes — Maximilian,  Juarez,  poor 
Carlota  especially — but  none  of  them  ever 
comes  on  his  stage. 

A  curious  feature  is  the  insertion  of  asides  in 
which  the  ostensibly  contemporaneous  author 
displays  quaint  wit  and  sly  philosophy. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Miguel  Angel  Asturias.  Viento  juerte. 
Guatemala.  Ministcrio  dc  Educacion  Pu- 
blica.  1951.  221  pages. 

The  setting  of  this  novel  is  the  banana  coun¬ 
try  of  Central  America  where  the  natives  arc 
shown  as  mercilessly  exploited  by  an  imper¬ 
sonal  and  ruthless  North  American  corpora¬ 
tion  called  Tropical  Platanera.  Scenes  from  the 
daily  lives  of  the  banana  workers  alternate 
with  descriptions  of  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  foreign  employees  seeking  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  an  environment  which  most  of 
them  detest.  The  author’s  conception  of  the 
gringo  is  the  usual  stereotyped  one,  uncom¬ 
plimentary  for  the  most  part,  and  not  very 
convincing.  However,  he  tries  to  show  that 
not  all  foreigners  arc  bad  by  introducing  one 
Lester  Mead,  a  mysterious  and  somewhat 
whimsical  American,  who  takes  the  side  of  the 
banana  workers  against  their  foreign  bosses. 
Mead’s  motives  are  kept  a  secret  until  the  end 
when  he  turns  out  to  be,  of  all  things,  a  bored 
millionaire  who  had  gone  to  the  tropics  seek¬ 
ing  adventure  and  remained  to  champion  the 
oppressed  natives. 

Because  of  the  particular  social  problem 
posed  and  the  place  given  to  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  against  which  foreigner  and  native  alike 
must  constantly  battle,  the  reader  of  this  novel 
will  doubtless  think  of  La  vordgtne.  It  is, 
however,  a  work  much  inferior  artistically  to 
Rivera’s  great  novel,  suffering  from  serious 
structural  defects  and  a  style  that  often  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  clarity,  coherence,  and 
polish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  novelist  excels 
in  his  treatment  of  the  native  types  and  the 
description  of  the  landscape  is  frequently 
splendid.  Viento  fuertc  is  the  first  work  in  a 
trilogy  which  the  author  proposes  to  write 
about  the  relationship  of  the  native  banana 
workers  to  the  foreign  monopolies. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 

*  Evelina  Bobes  Ortega.  La  ciudad  y  la 
musica.  Mexico.  Botas.  1951.  267  pages. 
$1.30  (U.S.). 

- Otono  estSril.  Mexico.  Botas.  1951. 

217  pages.  $1.50  (u.s.). 

La  ciud^  y  la  musica,  like  Otono  esteril  which 


won  the  Lanz  Duret  prize  of  1950,  will  hold  j 
little  interest  for  discriminating  readers.  It  is 
obviously  meant  for  that  portion  of  the  fern-  j 
inine  reading  public  which  usually  turns  to  i 
the  pulp  magazines  or  to  the  endless  radio  i 
dramas  for  the  oft-repeated  story  of  modern 
wives’  domestic  troubles.  This  reviewer  soon  j 
ceased  to  worry  about  whether  Felicia,  who 
left  her  man  in  a  fit  of  self-pity,  would  ever 
get  him  back.  But  the  old  perfume  and  the 
favorite  song  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  after  | 
long  separation  the  reconciled  couple  proceed 
down  the  road  to  happiness,  each  with  a 
heightened  sense  of  dedication  to  the  other. 
Suspense,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  assured 
by  the  introduction  of  “Felicia’s  other  hus¬ 
band’’  who,  when  Fernando  returns,  must 
march  through  life  a  bachelor,  carrying  his 
torch  to  the  grave. 

Otono  esUril  is  published  for  the  first  time  ; 
with  illustrations  by  Bardasano.  Related  in 
the  first  person,  the  story  concerns  the  domes¬ 
tic  troubles  of  a  woman  who  spends  her 
life  in  a  small  coastal  town  in  the  northeast.  1 
Frustrated  motherhood,  other  men  in  her  life, 
an  adopted  son,  her  husband’s  illegitimate 
daughter,  and  tropical  hurricanes  all  combine 
to  drive  this  poor  woman  to  the  brink  of  sui¬ 
cide.  The  novel  lacks  depth,  real  characteri¬ 
zation,  and  natural  dialogue.  It  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  overly  costumbrista 
folklore  of  other  modern  Mexican  works,  but 
it  is  a  surprising  choice  for  the  prize. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

»»  Hugo  Laso  Jarpa.  Fiebre  lenta.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  231  pages. 

The  scene  of  this  second  book  by  a  very  young 
author  is  laid  in  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular 
patients  in  the  Andes.  There  are  the  usual 
subjective  passages  found  in  a  book  of  this 
type,  in  which  these  unfortunate  people  re¬ 
flect  on  the  problems  arising  from  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  relationships  of  their  limited 
and  artificial  world.  If,  as  the  publishers  claim, 
this  is  a  new  departure  in  Chilean  literature, 
yet  with  “una  psicologia  estrictamente  nues- 
tra,’’  there  must  be  little  that  is  admirable 
in  this  phase  of  Chilean  life.  There  is  no  one 
to  give  the  patients  the  needed  encourage¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  suggests  to  his  assistant  that  he  carry  on 
an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  the  purchasing 
agent,  in  order  to  spy  on  her  husband’s  ne¬ 
farious  activities.  The  doctor — at  first  friendly 
and  well-meaning  toward  his  patients — grad¬ 
ually  reveals  his  innate  weakness.  The  author 
says  that  he  has  read  Virginia  Woolf;  he  must 
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have  read  Thomas  Mann,  or  possibly  Feike 
Feikema.  At  any  rate,  to  this  reviewer  his  only 
claim  to  originality  lies  in  his  chilenidad. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


K  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel.  La  tierra  en- 
rojecida.  Mexico.  Porrua  y  Obregdn.  1951. 
171  pages.  $9  m-n. 

In  1910,  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  Mexican 
people  owned  land  and  more  than  97  per  cent 
were  ignorant,  exploited  peons.  Dictator  Por- 
firio  Diaz  was  overthrown  and  there  was 
bloody  fighting  until  progressive  General  Al¬ 
varo  Obregon  was  elected  president. 

The  action  in  this  novel  centers  around  the 
£1  Cuyo  chicle  plantations  of  eastern  Yucatan. 
The  big  landowners  have  temporarily  regained 
the  upper  hand  during  the  abortive  Huerta 
revolt  of  1924.  Yucatan’s  Socialist  governor 
Felipe  Carrillo  Puerto,  a  passionate  champion 
of  the  oppressed  Mayas,  is  making  a  desper¬ 
ate  dash  to  the  sea  with  twelve  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers.  Brought  back  to  Merida,  the  capital, 
he  is  given  a  last  chance  to  buy  his  liberty 
in  exchange  for  100,000  gold  pesos.  But  his 
arch  enemies,  the  “hacendados,”  counter  with 
200,000  gold  pesos  to  have  him  put  out  of  the 
way.  After  a  mock  trial,  the  thirteen  fugitives 
are  secredy  shot  at  dawn  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  cemetery. 

Unfortunately,  the  central  character,  that  of 
Felipe,  the  idol  of  the  people,  is  convincing 
neither  as  a  human  being  nor  as  a  leader  of 
men.  The  story  gets  off  to  a  disorganized  start 
with  too  much  Mayan  symbolism  and  too 
many  confusing  flashbacks  slowing  up  the 
pace.  The  narrative  picks  up  speed  and  sus¬ 
pense  only  in  the  second  half  when  it  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  “chase.”  Those  were  heroic 
times  for  Mexico  but  the  author  docs  not  do 
them  justice.  His  material  seems  out  of  focus 
as  though  it  were  too  much  for  him  to  cope 
with.  One  had  been  led  to  expect  more  of 
the  novel  that  won  the  1951  Ciudad  dc  Mexico 
prize. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Caracas 


*  Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega.  Sulupalt  Grande. 

Cuenca.  Amazonas.  1951.  Ill  pages. 
Regional  writing  at  its  most  vivid.  The 
scorching  earth  is  the  heroine,  the  lush,  ma¬ 
laria-riddled  lowlands  of  Ecuador’s  fertile 
Yunguilla  Valley.  More  memorable  than  any 
human  passions  are  its  midnight  storms  when 
tortured  skies  wring  out  their  agony  over 
fever-infested  marshes. 


To  work  his  vast  sugar  plantations  in  Sulu- 
pali  Grande,  Don  Pedro  Garcia  imports  vigor¬ 
ous  Negro  slaves  from  Popaydn,  Colombia. 
Men,  women  and  children  are  branded  like 
cattle,  but  muscular  young  Zenobio  defiandy 
knifes  the  brutal  overseer  and  escapes,  swear¬ 
ing  revenge.  The  black  giant  docs  not  return 
to  exact  his  due  in  blood  and  suffering  until 
Don  Pedro  brings  a  beautiful  young  bride 
to  the  hacienda. 

There  are  many  loose  ends  left  dangling 
and  many  questions  left  unanswered.  But  life 
is  often  incomplete.  The  author  feels  that 
“mofe  voices  speak  in  the  shadows  than  in 
the  light  of  day.” 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Caracas 

^  Paca  Navas  Miralda.  Barro.  Guatemala. 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1951. 
Ill  pages. 

The  author  of  this  Honduran  novel  previous¬ 
ly  distinguished  herself  with  a  book  of  folk¬ 
lore,  Ritmos  criollos.  This,  her  first  novel,  also 
consists  largely  of  folklore  and  costumbrismo. 
Slow  in  movement,  lacking  well-developed 
characters  or  ideas,  it  is  similar  to  many  other 
contemporary  “novels”  in  the  countries  of 
Spanish  America  today.  The  professional  lin¬ 
guist  will  be  interested  in  the  long  passages 
of  realistic  dialogue  wherein  he  may  study 
syntactical  phenomena  galore,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  who  has  never  been  in  Honduras 
will  probably  soon  tire  of  life  on  the  Banana 
Coast  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Even  the 
occasional  sparks  of  dissatisfaction  with  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  conditions  are  never  blown  into 
the  flame  one  expects  in  a  novel  of  protest. 
The  author  is  undoubtedly  a  better  folklorist 
than  novelist. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Manuel  Rojas.  Hijo  de  ladrdn.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Nascimento.  1951.  367  pages. 
This  is  the  novel  which  failed  to  win  the 
national  prize  in  Chile  but  caused  some  critics 
to  protest  vehemently  when  it  was  overlooked. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  author’s  best  novelistic 
effort  to  date,  but  it  lacks  the  depth,  com¬ 
pression,  and  dramatic  impact  which  one 
might  expect  in  a  first-rate  piece  of  fiction. 
Rojas  is  here  under  the  influence  of  the  nat¬ 
uralists — probably  of  Gorky — as  he  probes 
into  the  sordid  details  of  hobo  life  in  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Told  in  the  first  person,  with  numerous  and 
sometimes  confusing  flashbacks,  the  story  is 
that  of  an  Argentine  youngster,  son  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  burglar,  who  is  suddenly  faced  with 
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the  problem  of  striking  out  on  his  own  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  There  are  views  of  several 
extremely  interesting  underworld  characters, 
and  the  novel,  which  the  author  admits  is 
“autobiograhca  en  un  alto  porcentaje,”  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a  true  picture  of  the 
very  bottom  of  Chile’s  social  scale.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  young  protagonist,  however,  is  never 
fully  devdoped,  and  one  has  the  feding  that 
much  excess  verbiage  could  be  pruned  with 
better  results. 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

*  Leon  Benaros.  Romances  de  la  tierra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1950. 79  2-col.  pages. 
$12  m-n. 

The  object  of  the  book  has  been  to  HU  lacunae 
in  the  epopee  of  Argentina.  To  accomplish 
this,  Benaros  refrains  from  singing  the  deeds 
of  great  patriots,  but  casts  light  upon  their 
lives,  their  intentions,  and  their  destinies.  The 
ballads  are  backed  up,  as  Benaros  boasts,  by 
a  great  deal  of  documentation — war  reports, 
medical  certiHcations,  and  oral  statements  by 
countrymen.  But  as  romances,  the  redeeming 
features  lie  in  the  hair-raising  experiences  of 
patriots  meeting  violent  death,  and  the  few 
poetic  thoughts  and  metaphors,  too  thinly  scat¬ 
tered.  We  have  simplicity,  but  not  intensity; 
details,  but  not  sdection;  description,  not  dra¬ 
matic  tension;  facility,  not  depth;  color,  not 
mood.  In  the  ballad  Ya  se  acabd  ese  Facundo 
Quiroga,  Benaros  writes  impassively: 

“El  capitin  lo  convierte 
cn  el  pavo  de  la  boda, 
y  en  medio  del  ojo  izquierdo 
un  balazo  le  acomoda." 

and  then,  forgetting  Quiroga,  goes  on  to  make 
more  pathetic  the  death  of  his  followers.  What 
makes  these  romances  worth  reading  is  Be¬ 
naros’  understanding  of  Nature,  and  they  can 
become  important  if  readers  will  select,  meta¬ 
morphose,  and  invest  them  with  intensity  and 
feeling. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  A/^ron 

Margarita  Carrera.  Poemas  pequehos. 
Guatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Pu- 
blica.  1951.  123  pages. 

The  thirteen  pages  of  unreserved  praise  by 
Guatemalan  critics  which  preface  this  little 
volume  may  lead  the  reader  to  expect  too 
much  of  Margarita  Carrera’s  muse.  Here  are 
the  long  thoughts  of  youth  expressed  with  a 
simple  beauty  which  makes  this  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  Ubro  de  Guatemala  series.  But 


the  reviewers  are  hardly  fair  to  their  com¬ 
patriot  when  they  compare  her  poetry  with 
that  of  Baudelaire  and  Emily  Dickinson,  or 
when  they  call  her  a  skeptic  la  Schopen¬ 
hauer”  and  a  disciple  of  Marx  and  Engels. 

Todd  Downing 
Massanutten  Academy 

*  Justo  Garcia  Morales.  Poestas  liricas  en  el 
teatro  espahol  ( Sighs  Kill  a  XX ).  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1950.  654  pages.  35  ptas. 

Senor  Garcia’s  purpose  in  publishing  this  an¬ 
thology  has  been  to  cull  the  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions  of  Spain  for  lyrical  passages.  It  begins 
with  the  monologues  of  the  Auto  de  los  Reyes 
Magos  and  ends  with  a  group  of  moderns 
such  as  Machado  and  Marquina.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  selections  from  the  Auto  de  la  huida  a 
Egipto  which  the  editor  discovered  in  the 
Bibiioteca  Nacional  and  now  publishes  for  the 
first  time.  The  small  volume  is  nicely  bound 
in  leather,  but  the  paper  and  the  printing  are 
inferior  to  others  found  in  the  Coledcidn 
Crisol. 

Claris  Gallaher 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 

^  Pedro  Corominas.  El  sentimiento  de  la 
riqueza  en  Castilla.  Por  Castilla  adentro. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1951.  479  pages.  35  ptas. 
This  book  is  not  a  recent  study  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  wealth  in  Castile:  it  deals  with 
studies  made  about  forty  years  ago.  The  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  attitude  toward  wealth;  one  or 
two  of  the  essays  do;  the  others  are  mere  di¬ 
gressions  and  subjective  appreci.ations  of  lit¬ 
erary  monuments  and  trips  through  Castile. 

But  the  value  of  the  book  is  not  diminished 
by  these  limitations,  rather  it  gains  in  emo¬ 
tional  content  and  maturity  what  it  loses  in 
weight  and  modernity.  The  various  problems 
which  have  preoccupied  students  of  the  origins 
of  the  Castilian  epic  are  studied  here  and 
solved  on  the  basis  of  conclusions  of  almost 
half  a  century  ago;  the  favorite  themes  of  the 
anonymous  writers  of  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  literary  and 
aesthetic  resources,  the  developing  judicial  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  customs  of  the  period,  all  the 
series  of  scholarly  problems  which  have  occu¬ 
pied  so  many  investigators  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  are  reviewed  here  by 
Corominas. 

The  principal  essay  on  the  attitude  toward 
riches,  which  really  deals  with  the  cataloguing 
of  human  and  social  values,  concludes  that  the 
Spanish  people,  as  viewed  by  their  early  writ¬ 
ers,  attached  more  importance  to  personal  be- 
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longings  than  to  property  which  was  not  really 
individual  but  manorial.  Those  who  have 
worked  on  documents  of  transactions  of  the 
period,  such  as  Sinchez  Albornoz  and  Galo 
Sanchez,  have  discovered  a  very  different  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  one  portrayed  by  Corominas. 
Under  the  title  Por  Castilla  adentro  other  es¬ 
says  of  a  historical-literary  character  have  been 
added.  Jenaro  Artiles 

Westminster  College 

K  Andres  Iduarte.  Pldticas  hispanoameri- 
canas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1951.  203  pages.  $1.55  (u.s.). 
Andres  Iduarte,  professor  of  Latin  American 
Literature  at  Columbia  University,  gathers 
here  more  than  a  score  of  essays,  most  of  them 
previously  published  as  individual  articles  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  But  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  have  read  them  separately  and 
hurriedly  as  to  enjoy  them  together,  organized 
and  serialized  as  we  have  them  now. 

It  is  hard  to  make  any  critical  selection 
among  the  twenty-three  essays.  I  personally 
feel  inclined  to  individualize  three:  “Valle- 
Inclin  y  Mexico”  in  which  Iduarte  offers  new 
material  and  a  personal  and  pregnant  approach 
to  the  study  of  the  Mexican  side  of  Vile-In- 
dan’s  literary  work;  and  “Cortes  y  Cuauhte¬ 
moc”  and  “Hispanofobia  and  Hispanoameri- 
canofobia”  wherein  the  author,  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  himself,  faces  and  courageously  goes  into 
the  bitter  polemic  among  Spaniards  and  Latin 
American  writers  on  the  relative  values  of  the 
sister  cultures. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  La  tierra  del  quet¬ 
zal.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1950.  219 
pages. 

This  book  presents  successive  highlights  of 
Guatemalan  literature,  which,  the  author 
states,  he  has  not  studied  deeply  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  He  has  rather  limited  himself  to  a  few 
sketches.  Interesting  little-known  facts  arc  to 
be  gleaned  from  such  chapters  as  that  on 
G6mez  Carrillo,  once  renowned  pioneer  of 
Modernism,  as  well  as  from  the  author’s  talks 
with  several  contemporary  writers.  The  final 
chapter  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
“Mayan  style”  or  harroquismo  guatemalteco 
characterized  by  such  traits  as  reticence,  cir¬ 
cumlocution  and  symbolism.  Some  comments 
might  well  be  further  explained,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  statement  that  Monteforte  Toledo’s 
novel  Amaite  ‘‘esta  hecha  cn  cierto  modo  de 
acuerdo  con  los  moldes  de  Thomas  Mann  y 
John  Dos  Passos,  a  trav^s  de  Ciro  Alegria.” 
Such  involved  turns  of  phrase  as  “falible  in- 


falibilidad,”  “orgulloso  y  puntiparado,  parlero 
y  aleteador,”  do  not  always  contribute  to  clarity 
of  thought.  For  reference  use,  the  book  would 
be  more  useful  if  provided  with  notes,  index, 
and  bibliographies. 

M.  B.  Rodriguez 
University  of  Arizona 

^  Emiiio  del  Toro  y  Cuebas.  Patria.  Articu- 
los,  discursos,  informes  y  entrevistas.  /. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquenos.  1950. 467  pages.  $2  m-n. 
This  collection  of  articles,  speeches,  and  other 
essay-type  writing  represents  the  various 
phases  of  the  author’s  long  public  service.  With 
sincerity,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  Toro 
discusses  the  life  of  Puerto  Rico  since  shortly 
before  the  end  of  Spanish  colonial  days. 

Admiration  and  appreciation  for  the  honest 
patriotic  effort  of  others,  and  constant,  vigor¬ 
ous,  tactful  toiling  for  material  and  cultural 
progress,  for  justice,  for  freedom  mark  this 
work.  The  straightforward  style  and  the  quiet, 
serious,  level-headed  determination  evident  in 
it  reveal  the  dignity  and  the  moral  depth  of 
its  author. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

*  Alonso  Zamora  Vicente.  De  Garcilaso  a 
V alle-lncldn.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1950. 247  pages.  $10  m-n. 

Senor  Zamora  Vicente,  formerly  a  Spanish 
university  professor  and  for  the  past  two  years 
director  of  the  Instituto  de  Filologia  Rominica 
in  Buenos  Aires,  offers  here  a  series  of  essays 
on  varied  subjects.  The  author  states  that  four 
of  the  five  essays  had  been  published  previous¬ 
ly  in  learned  journals,  during  the  years  1943- 
48;  the  fifth  had  been  given  as  a  university 
lecture  in  1945.  He  warns  the  reader  that  the 
essays  appear  unchanged  from  their  original 
form,  although  in  the  meantime  newer  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  pens  of  other  authors  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  same  subjects.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  first  of  the  essays,  Sobre  petrar- 
quismo,  in  which  Zamora  Vicente  attempts  to 
explain  the  poetry  of  Spain’s  sixteenth  century 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  theory  of  literary 
generations  as  expounded  by  numerous  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  scholars  and  by  Ortega  and 
Lain  Entralgo  in  Spain.  Zamora  insists  that 
instead  of  dividing  the  sixteenth  century  poets 
into  schools,  one  may  better  understand  them 
by  assessing  the  degree  to  which  they  accepted 
Petrarchism.  He  agrees  with  Fucilla  that  there 
were  two  generations  of  Petrarchists  in  Spain, 
and  that  each  constituted  a  “literary  genera¬ 
tion”  as  this  term  is  defined  by  the  theorists 
of  the  historical  method  of  generations. 
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In  the  second  essay,  Observaciones  sobre  el 
sentimiento  de  la  naturdeza  en  la  Itrica  del 
siglo  XVI,  Zamora  points  out  that  the  com¬ 
plete  development  of  the  literature  of  nature 
and  of  landscape  in  Spain  is  very  modern,  but 
that  its  elements  lie  in  the  poetry  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance.  He  illustrates  his  thesis  by  recalling 
many  passages  from  Garcilaso.  In  Portugd  en 
el  teatro  de  Tirso  de  Molina,  Zamora  considers 
each  of  nine  plays  of  Tirso  that  have  Portu¬ 
guese  elements  of  one  sort  or  another;  he  fails 
to  include  Escarmientos  para  el  cuerdo,  al¬ 
though  he  recalls  the  title  in  a  footnote.  La 
"Oracidn  apologeticd'  de  Juan  Pablo  Fomer 
recalls  the  eighteenth  century  controversy  over 
Spain’s  contribution  to  European  culture. 

The  last  of  the  five  is  entitled  El  mo- 
dernismo  en  la  Sonata  de  primavera."  In  it 
the  author  reveals  those  elements  of  Valle-In- 
clan’s  novel  which  are  modernistic;  he  tries 
to  do  in  brief  for  the  Sonata  what  Amado 
Alonso  did  for  La  gloria  de  don  Ramiro. 

Within  its  modest  scope,  the  volume  offers 
an  excellent  glimpse  into  the  various  fields  ap¬ 
proached  by  its  author,  especially  for  those 
who  are  non-specialists  in  the  features  of  the 
literature  concerned  and  who  want  to  begin 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  them. 

Gerdd  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

*  Vicente  Marrero  Sudrez.  Picasso  y  el  toro, 
Madrid.  Esplandian.  1951.  135  pages.  30 
ptas. 

Written  in  Germany  by  a  young  Canary  Is¬ 
lander,  this  critique  of  Picasso  deals  with  a 
hitherto  neglected  but  highly  interesting 
theme.  The  book  is  apparendy  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion  in  print  of  the  appearance  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  bull  in  the  painting  of  Picasso,  and 
to  this  subject  is  added  a  consideration  of  the 
painter’s  profound  sense  of  myth  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  sacrificial  rite  known  in 
English  by  the  misnomer  “bullfight.”  Picasso’s 
central  theme,  says  Marrero,  is  his  “vision  del 
toro,”  or,  as  the  artist  himself  put  it,  “I  read 
the  future  in  the  eye  of  the  bull.”  Picasso’s 
chiaroscuro  is  the  sol  y  sombra  of  the  arena,  the 
light  and  shadow  as  determined  by  the  cosmic 
drama  overhead.  The  one  profound  religious 
ritual  still  left  to  connect  Western  civilization 
with  its  momentous  past  in  myth  serves 
Marrero  as  framework  for  his  analysis  of  the 
mysterious  cult  of  ugliness  in  Picasso’s  aes¬ 
thetic  and  of  his  role  as  a  destroyer  of  false 
values. 

Where  other  writers  have  considered  the 
animal-victim  of  the  /orero-priest  as  marble  to 
the  sculptor,  Marrero  summons  up  the  heavily- 
laden  communal  myth-consciousness  in  expla¬ 


nation  of  the  Spanish  national  rite.  There  is 
perhaps  some  paraphrase  of  able  originals  by 
the  young  German-trained  author,  but  he 
makes  several  compelling  and  new  interpre¬ 
tations  of  individual  paintings,  as  for  instance, 
of  the  1942  Head  of  a  Bull.  After  an  able  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bull  in  mythology,  the  section  { 
on  Christianity  is  perhaps  equivocal,  Marrero  ; 
being  hard-pressed  to  show  as  intimate  a  re-  ! 
lation  between  the  bull  and  Christianity  as  \ 
between  the  bull  and  Mithraism,  especially  in 
view  of  the  intermittent  suppression  of  the 
corrida  by  the  Papacy.  Nevertheless,  “Corre 
la  sangre  del  martirio,/  del  moro  o  del  toro” 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  myth,  as  does, 
even  more  strongly,  “muera  Cristo  y  viva  el 
toro.”  Twenty-one  reproductions  of  Picasso’s 
work  aptly  illustrate  the  text. 

Anthony  Kerrigan 
Paris 

^  Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Urica  infantil  de 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1951. 

177  pages,  ill. 

The  most  popular  song,  plays,  and  dances 
which  enliven  Mexican  childhood  are  collected 
in  this  nicely  presented  book,  which  also  con¬ 
tains  musied  examples  and  notes  about  the 
sources.  The  whole  gamut  of  the  child’s  musi¬ 
cal  expression  is  covered,  and  though  cradle 
songs  and  nursery  rhymes  do  not  originate 
with  the  infant,  they  are  included  as  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  first  musical  impression  retained  and 
cherished  by  the  individual  throughout  life. 

Most  of  the  melodies  originally  came  from 
Spain  (some  from  France),  but  nearly  all  of 
them  have  received  the  imprint  of  Mexico  in 
both  text  and  music.  The  foreword  by  the 
Spanish  writer  Luis  Santullano  gives  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  it,  and  he  further  notes  the  ritual 
and  religious  significance  which  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  playful  manifestations  of  child¬ 
hood. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  Yor/^.  N.  Y. 

^  Leon  Mirlas.  O’Neill  y  el  teatro  contempo- 
rdneo.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1950. 

212  pages.  $6  m-n. 

Mirlas  brings  to  his  study  a  long  familiarity 
with  O’Neill’s  work  based  on  his  experience 
as  its  Spanish  translator.  After  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  contemporary  theater  in  Europe  and 
America  designed  to  lay  the  basis  for  compari¬ 
sons  and  contrasts  with  his  author,  Mirlas 
traces  O’Neill’s  development  through  a  series 
of  short  chronologically  ordered  essays  on  each 
of  his  plays  from  his  first  efforts  to  the  final 
pessimism  of  The  Iceman  Cometh.  He  sees 
O’Neill  as  a  playwright  whose  primary  con- 
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cern  with  “the  relation  of  man  to  God”  has 
led  him,  in  the  bulk  of  his  work,  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  main  stream  of  contemporary  prob¬ 
lem  plays  and  impelled  him  to  deal,  rather, 
with  “permanent  and  eternal  human  values.” 
A  revolutionary  in  terms  of  twentieth  century 
theatrical  technique,  O’Neill  has  contributed 
to  it  not  so  much  through  original  innovations 
as  through  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  the 
permanently  valid  but  often  neglected  re¬ 
sources  of  dramatic  art.  France  Anders 

Easton,  Pa. 

**  Jos^  Juan  Bruera.  Estudios  de  filosofia  del 
derecho.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1950. 205  pages. 
$15  m-n. 

A  series  of  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  law: 
philosophy  and  school  partisanship;  law,  de¬ 
personalization  and  rationalization;  the  Vi¬ 
ennese  school;  methodological  aspects  of  penal 
law;  philosophy  of  law  and  jurisprudence; 
historicism  and  law.  The  essay  on  Kelsen’s 
Viennese  school  serves  the  author  as  the  spring¬ 
board  for  the  defense  of  the  central  thesis 
which  gives  unity  to  the  rest  of  his  essays. 
Kelsen’s  school,  he  argues,  reduces  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  law  to  a  merely  logical  or  formal 
discipline  with  no  concern  for  the  historical 
values — justice,  liberty,  order,  etc. — for  the 
sake  of  which  the  law  exists.  Against  such  a 
conception  the  author  defends  the  thesis  that 
no  theory  of  law  can  claim  to  be  scientific 
unless  it  successfully  combines  form  and  con¬ 
tent,  logic  and  values. 

Manuel  Olgutn 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

*  Alberto  Marfa  Carreno.  La  diplomacia 
extraordinaria  entre  Mexico  y  Estados 
Unidos,  1789-1947.  2  vols.  Mexico.  Jus. 
1951.  333,  344  pages.  $25  m-n. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  prove  of  interest 
to  all  students  of  Latin  American  history.  The 
author,  a  noted  Mexican  historian,  reviews 
the  “behind  the  scenes”  diplomacy  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  during  the 
broad  span  of  the  years  1789-1947.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  based  on  research  and  the  study  of 
archives  in  the  libraries  of  both  lands  con¬ 
cerned.  The  writer  gives  every  indication  of 
attempting  to  treat  his  subject  impartially. 
Only  the  last  few  chapters  of  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  hence  a  fraction  of  the  book,  deal  with 
twentieth  century  events.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  appendix  with  reproductions  of  per¬ 
tinent  documents.  The  author’s  style  is  one  of 
simple  elegance.  Jacob  Ornstein 

Washington,  D.  C. 


*  Ram6n  Men^ndez  Pidal.  El  imperio  his- 
pdnico  y  los  cinco  reinos.  Dos  ifpocas  en 
la  estructura  politica  de  Espaha.  Madrid. 
Instituto  de  Estudios  Politicos.  1950.  230 
pages.  20  ptas. 

Men^ndez  Pidal  believes  that  historians  have 
consistendy  over-emphasized  the  individuality 
of  the  five  kingdoms  of  medieval  Spain.  He 
finds  that  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  death 
of  Alfonso  VII  of  Castile  in  1157  the  tide 
of  “Emperor”  ( Imperator )  and  the  concept  of 
a  “King  (or  Emperor)  of  all  Spain”  appeared 
often  enough  to  prove  that  many  of  the  more 
powerful  Hispanic  rulers  retained  the  ideal 
of  unity.  Naturally  such  a  thesis  requires  much 
combing  of  documents  for  significant  Latin 
phrases,  and  the  Spanish  Crusades  fade  into 
the  dim  background  behind  the  everlasting 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  that  make  up 
dynastic  history. 

David  M.  Fletcher 
Knox  College 

^  Edward  Laroeque  Tinker.  Los  jinetes  de 
las  Americas,  y  la  literatura  por  ellos  in- 
spirada.  Buenos  Aires.  Kraft.  1952.  147 
pages. 

The  successful  business  man  who  is  also  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  writer  is  so  infre¬ 
quent  in  this  country  that  the  variety  of  Dr. 
Tinker’s  industrial  and  cultural  activities  is 
in  itself  notable.  Culturally,  he  has  done  much 
for  the  history  of  French  Louisiana,  and  a 
great  deal  for  the  promotion  of  understanding 
between  the  two  Americas.  Under  the  tide  Our 
Books  Abroad  he  published  in  Books  Abroad 
(Winter  1948)  a  plan  for  distributing  to  the 
79  American  libraries  in  foreign  countries 
copies  of  a  selected  list  of  recent  American 
books  which  “best  portray  the  normal,  decent 
life  of  the  United  States”  and  might  to  some 
degree  counteract  the  unfortunate  impression 
of  our  average  mentality  and  morality  which 
certain  books  and  movies  make  on  the  un¬ 
informed  and  undiscriminating  among  Euro¬ 
peans  and  South  Americans.  He  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  Latin  America,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Mexico  and  the  Plate  country,  and  his 
handsome  new  book  on  the  Argentine  gaucho, 
the  Mexican  charro,  and  the  American  cow¬ 
boy,  dedicated  not  to  a  biped  but  to  man’s 
noble  and  invaluable  ally  the  horse,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  readable  and  so  informative  that 
it  will  interest  both  scholars  and  the  laity. 

Each  of  the  three  sections  is,  as  the  title 
indicates,  both  historical  and  literary.  But  the 
book  is  not  exhaustive  in  either  field.  It  is 
judiciously  selective  and  carefully  avoids  con¬ 
fusing  the  reader  by  piling  up  details,  so  that 
dyspeptic  critics  can  poke  their  fingers  through 
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gaps  aplenty.  But  its  645-item  bibliography 
will  make  it  easy  for  any  reader  of  good  will 
to  get  together  all  the  information  he  can  ab¬ 
sorb.  And  it  is  so  manifestly  a  labor  of  love 
that  the  reader  is  won  to  it  from  the  first  pages. 

The  illustrators,  Argentine,  Mexican,  and 
American — Castells  Capurro,  Feliciano  Pena, 
Guadalupe  Posadas,  Nock  Eggenhofer,  and 
Herbert  Haseltine — have  done  a  magnificent 
job.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
uniformly  tasteful  Kraft  publications.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  an  English  edition  is  in  the 
offing,  printed  by  Kraft  also,  but  put  together 
and  handled  in  this  country  by  Hastings 
House  in  New  York. 

R.  T.  H. 


*  Mariano  Picon-Salas.  Pedro  Clover,  el 
santo  de  los  esclavos.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1950.  210  pages,  ill. 
-f-  4  plates.  $8  m-n. 

This  is  a  book  that  does  not  make  use  of,  in¬ 
deed  it  rejects,  the  hagiographical  evidence 
that  was  submitted  to  Rome  for  the  canoni¬ 
zation  of  Peter  Claver.  Nor  is  it  in  other  ways 
a  striedy  historical  account  of  the  life  of  the 
Aposde  of  the  Negroes.  “Me  he  contentado,” 
the  author  w’rites,  “con  que  sea  mi  libro  una 
aproximacion  emocional  y  poctica,  mas  que 
estrictamente  objectiva.”  There  are  limitations 
to  the  secular  approach  in  recreating  the  life 
of  a  man  with  a  good  strong  nimbus  about 
his  head.  In  this  particular  instance  one  would 
imagine  that  the  emotional  and  poetic  “aproxi¬ 
macion”  which  the  author  set  out  to  achieve 
would  have  been  heightened  by  the  proper 
use  of  miraculous  elements  in  his  narrative. 

But  though  the  author  may  have  missed  an 
opportunity  to  improve  upon  himself,  the 
fact  remains  that  what  he  did  is  rewarding 
enough.  For  here  is  an  imaginative,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  superbly  written  study  of  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  a  priest  who  devoted  his 
career  to  the  cure  of  souls  among  the  African 
slaves  of  Cartagena  de  Indias.  The  background 
of  the  story  is  Catalonia,  where  Peter  Claver 
was  born  during  the  last  days  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  II,  the  island  of  Mallorca,  with  its  “lon- 
tananzas  azules,”  where  he  spent  some  time, 
and  finally  the  colonial  city  in  New  Granada, 
where  he  carried  out  his  ministry  and  where 
in  1654  he  died.  The  author  has  admirably 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  also  the  spirit  of  Peter 
Claver.  The  work,  glittering  in  rich  imagery, 
is  executed  in  a  style  of  consummate  artistry. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 


*  Michel  Raux-Deledicque.  Albiniz:  Su  vida  I 
inquieta  y  ardorosa.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  ' 
1950.  437  pages,  ill.  $25  m-n.  I 

The  first  book-length  biography,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  stormy  petrel  of  Spanish  music. 

A  child  prodigy  who,  with  a  talent  almost  as 
prodigious  as  Liszt’s,  was  encouraged  to  waste  I 
his  gifts  in  endless  and  meaningless  show-off  i 
programs  in  small  towns.  Once  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  for  gypsy  life,  he  rebelled  against 
all  efforts  of  his  family  to  discipline  him  and 
give  him  the  solid  musical  foundation  so 
urgendy  needed.  At  twelve,  he  ran  away  from 
home  for  the  third  time  and  went  as  stow¬ 
away  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Buenos  Aires. 

The  ultimate  result:  Albcniz,  with  all  his  God- 
given  talent,  never  produced  any  great  mu¬ 
sic,  never  wrote  in  the  large  forms.  When  he 
was  admitted  within  the  circle  of  Cesar  Franck 
pupils  and  Schola  Cantorum  artists,  he  im¬ 
proved  his  writing  technique  and  created  the 
Iberia  suite,  the  only  monument  with  a  chance 
to  survive. 

Camil  Van  Htdse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

**  Baltasar  Dromundo.  Mi  barrio  de  San 
Miguel.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1951.  xxv  -f- 
136  pages,  ill.  2  plates. 

The  author  effectively  recreates  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  characterized  the  San  Miguel 
district  of  Mexico  City  during  his  youth  in 
the  1920’s.  With  touching  nostalgia  Baltasar 
Dromundo  returns,  in  an  imaginary  visit,  to 
the  old,  familiar  haunts.  The  portraits  of  a 
wide  range  of  outstanding  individuals,  from 
favorite  teachers  to  celebrated  entertainers  and 
prominent  statesmen,  are  affectionately  drawn. 
Though  this  book  will  have  greater  signifi-  j 
cance  for  the  author’s  Mexican  contemporaries, 
it  is  not  without  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier  ' 

Harvard  University  • 


^  Jose  Santos  Gonzilez  Vera.  Cuando  era 
muchacho.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1951. 

Some  objections  were  raised  when  the  Premio 
Nacional  de  Literatura  for  1950  was  awarded 
to  a  writer  who  had  published  only  two  other 
very  small  books  in  twenty-five  years.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  more  popular  authors  had  of  course 
been  considered.  But  the  reasons  were  valid: 
in  these  hundred-odd  thumbnail  sketches,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  author’s  own  childhood  through 
the  1920’s,  he  represents  the  national  genius 
with  a  complete  absence  of  what  Gabriela 
Mistral  calls  “cl  sentimental ismo  sacarino  de 


nosotros.”  A  keenly  analytical  observer, 


came  up  the  hard  way,  and  relates  his  own 
experiences  in  many  lines  of  work,  from  bar- 
bering  to  journalism,  in  the  smaller  towns  as 
well  as  in  Santiago.  It  is  rather  like  going 
from  one  end  of  Chile  to  the  other  in  a  train. 
A  passing  third  class  carriage  is  crowded  with 
Araucanian  Indians,  who  seem  always  to  be 
talking  in  unison,  in  words  which  recall  to 
the  author  the  accent  of  his  close  friend  Pablo 
Neruda. 

His  anticlerical  and  radical  convictions,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  feminist  movement,  are 
recorded  in  his  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Federacion  de  Estudiantes.  Few  of  the 
names  have  more  than  local  interest.  But 
names  are  soon  forgotten;  yet  the  authenticity 
of  the  picture  as  a  whole  will  long  remain. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


X  Victoria  Ocampo.  El  viajero  y  una  de  sus 
sombras.  (Keyserling  en  mis  Memorias.) 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1951.  140 
pages.  $7  m-n. 

These  frank  and  mordant  memoirs  were  in¬ 
tended  as  a  chapter  in  a  work  to  be  published 
only  after  the  author’s  death.  But  she  thought 
that  the  appearance  of  Count  Keyserling’s 
memoirs  in  which  he  dedicated  a  chapter  to 
her,  as  one  of  the  “poles”  in  his  life,  demanded 
a  reply. 

She  asserts  that  her  side  of  the  relationship 
was  rooted  in  her  bent  toward  platonic  hero- 
worship,  another  instance  of  which  was  Ta¬ 
gore’s  visit  to  her  hacienda  while  he  was  con¬ 
valescing  and  her  devoted  service  to  him  as  a 
secretary  and  housekeeper.  An  omnivorous 
reader,  Victoria  Ocampo  read  some  of  Keyser¬ 
ling’s  work  and  enthusiastically  proposed  to 
arrange  a  lecture  tour  for  him  in  South 
America.  Many  letters  were  exchanged  and 
at  his  insistence  she  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
to  meet  him.  This  resulted  in  a  misunder¬ 
standing  due  to  the  violence  and  difference 
in  their  natures.  But  the  proposed  lecture  tour 
was  arranged  and  eventually  executed. 

Victoria  Ocampo  charges  Keyserling  with 
disregard  for  facts  and  now  shows  distaste 
for  his  works.  She  implies  that  she  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  man’s  genius  but  not  to  the 
man  and  that  Keyserling  could  not  forgive  her 
for  this,  a  contradiction  of  Keyserling’s  claim 
that  she  sought  in  him  not  spiritual  but  primi¬ 
tive  qualities.  Her  explanation  is  that  it  is 
her  lot  in  life  to  waste  a  superabundance  of 
religious  emotion  on  profane  subjects. 

Keyserling’s  discursive  Chapter  9  discloses 
that  each  of  them  was  disappointed  at  not 
finding  in  the  other  what  was  anticipated. 
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For  a  complete  picture  the  two  memoirs  are 
like  two  parts  of  the  same  puzzle. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Eugen  Relgis.  Romain  Rolland.  XJna  tarde 
en  Villeneuve.  Cartas  iniditas  y  contro- 
versias  sobre  la  paz,  la  revolucidn  y  el  hu- 
manitarismo.  “De  projundis  damans." 
Eloy  Muniz,  ct  al.,  trs.  Montevideo.  “Hu- 
manidad.”  1951.  207  pages.  $3  m-n. 

The  Rumanian  author,  who  has  been  living 
in  the  haven  of  Uruguay  since  1947,  has  col¬ 
lected  his  writings  on  Rolland  in  Spanish 
translation.  His  interview  with  Rolland  in 
1930  and  their  intermittent  correspondence 
(1928-39)  reveal  litde  of  Rolland  but  much 
of  Relgis.  The  Rumanian  shows  himself  a 
radical  pacifist  pursuing  an  anarchic,  Tolstoy¬ 
an  ideal  of  humanity.  His  ideological  quarrel 
with  his  master  Rolland  over  the  latter’s  po¬ 
litical  involvement  in  Communist-led  peace 
movements,  bares  the  moral  implications  of  a 
pure  pacifism  which  rejects  all  violence, 
whether  in  war  or  revolution.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  few  valuable  pages  on  Tagore,  Gandhi, 
and  Rajendra  Prasad. 

Gerald  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Lucio  Mendieta  y  Nunez.  Teoria  de  los 
agrupamientos  sociales  (La  mecanizacidn 
social).  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional. 
1950. 260  pages.  $0.80  (u.s.). 

Lucio  Mendieta  y  Nunez  is  one  of  the  deans 
of  Mexican  sociology.  He  has  for  years  been 
the  director  of  the  Instituto  de  Investigaciones 
Sociales  of  the  National  University.  The  publi¬ 
cations  of  this  institute  form  the  Biblioteca  de 
Ensayos  Sociologicos,  and  among  these  publi¬ 
cations  the  Cuadernos  de  Sociologia  are  best 
known.  The  first  three  volumes  in  this  series 
were  written  by  Mendieta  y  Nunez  himself: 
Los  partidos  politicos,  Las  clases  sociales  and 
Valor  socioldgico  del  jol^lore.  He  has  now  con¬ 
tributed  another  cuaderno,  the  ninth,  to  the 
series.  It  is  a  straightforward  account  of  the 
various  theories  about  social  groups,  with  au¬ 
thorities  such  as  Gillin,  P.  A.  Sorokin,  and 
Robert  Lowie  providing  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

^  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  Nayjama.  La 
Paz.  Gisbert.  1950.  194  pages  -f-  24  plates. 

- Pacha^uti  y  otras  pdginas  polemicas. 

La  Paz.  El  Autor.  (Casilla  13).  1948.  191 
pages. 

- Siripa\a.  Ainol(a.  La  Paz.  Editorial 

“Artistica.”  1950.  104  pages. 

Some  day,  perhaps  after  he  has  gone  on  to  a 
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better  world,  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina  will 
be  recognized  as  the  Walt  Whitman  of  the 
troubled  republic  of  Bolivia.  He  is  an  original 
and  vigorous  poet;  he  is  a  lover  of  his  kind 
and  particularly  of  the  long-suffering  Andean 
Indian  whose  virtual  enslavement  is  as  cruel 
and  foolish  as  legalized  slavery  in  our  own 
country  ever  was;  he  is  a  thinker  and  a  leader. 

Man  of  affairs  and  mystic,  poet  and  pub¬ 
licist,  banker,  journalist,  art  critic,  he  has  to 
his  credit  a  long  and  varied  list  of  publications 
which  arc  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and 
clarity  of  their  style  (though  their  Delphic  in¬ 
spiration  can  be  cloudy)  and  for  their  earnest 
intensity.  Of  the  three  before  us,  Pachal^uti 
dates  back  to  the  period  when  its  author  was 
still  in  politics,  a  period  which,  as  he  phrases 
it  in  a  letter  to  this  reviewer,  “ya  paso” — pre¬ 
sumably  because  the  tin  barons  and  the  bosses 
were  not  cooperative.  Siripa\a  and  Ainol(a 
oudinc  the  political  aims  of  the  Pachal(uti, 
whose  leader  is  Diez  dc  Medina  himself,  and 
who  hope  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years 
to  make  democracy  work  by  inducing  Bo¬ 
livians  to  “haccr  Patria  antes  de  haccr  po- 
litica.”  And  the  handsomely  printed  Nayjama, 
which  purports  to  be  a  manual  of  Andean 
mythology,  is  a  magnificent  prose-poem  in 
praise  of  Bolivia,  an  impassioned  guidebook- 
dithyramb  whose  cavalier  treatment  of  the 
legends  may  not  satisfy  the  scholars  but  will 
thrill  every  lover  of  nature  and  every  cham¬ 
pion  of  human  equality. 

Tlie  most  expressive  comment  we  have  seen 
on  the  work  of  Diez  dc  Medina  was  applied 
to  another  book  of  his  by  a  Bolivian  journalist 
named  Antonio  Alberto  Reyes:  “Es  un  libro 
sonoro  cn  que  rugen  como  leones  las  ideas. . . .” 
When  Diez  dc  Medina  roars  with  enthusiasm 
or  indignation,  it  is  an  aesthetic  delight  as 
well  as  an  inspiring  manifestation  of  social 
responsibility.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Francisco  Frias  V.  Manual  de  historia  de 

Chile.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1950.  551  pages. 

An  epitome  of  the  author’s  Historia  de  Chile 
(4  vols.,  1947-49),  this  Manual  is  intended  for 
students  in  the  second  year  of  Humanidades, 
and  for  candidates  for  the  bachillerato.  Lee- 
turas  at  the  ends  of  chapters  are  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  bibliographies  in  the  larger 
work,  in  which  material  for  dissertations, 
listed  in  the  Manual,  is  also  to  be  found. 

A  textbook  which  covers  all  phases  of  Chile’s 
turbulent  history  is  necessarily  packed  with 
factual  material  and  is  unpretentious  in  style; 
yet  the  author  allows  himself  an  occasional 
bit  of  subjective  reflection.  As  a  professor  in 
the  National  University,  his  attitude  toward 


the  Church  is  striedy  neutral.  His  explanation  I 
of  the  lack  of  baroque  architecture  is  that  the  I 
Church  was  never  so  excessively  rich  as  in 
other  Latin  American  countries.  The  long-  | 
drawn-out  Indian  wars  and  the  frequent  earth¬ 
quakes  are  other  factors  which  have  retarded  | 
progress.  The  influence  of  the  German  immi-  , 
grants  is  called  embrujamiento  alemdn,  be-  I 
cause  of  their  total  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  Chilean  national  character.  , 

Helen  M.  Ranson  i 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  ' 

^  Nuevo  Pequeho  Larousse  Uustrado.  Mi-  | 

guel  de  Toro  y  Gisbert,  comp.  Paris.  La- 
rousse.  15th  ed.,  1952.  1,520  2-col.  pages.  | 
$5  (U.S.).  I 

Dr.  de  Toro’s  Spanish  adaptations  of  the  La-  1 
rousse  dictionaries  are  entirely  worthy  of  La-  [ 
rousse’s  French-language  manuals.  Forty  years 
ago  the  first  edition  of  the  Pequeho  made  its  j 
auspicious  appearance,  and  the  publishers  in¬ 
form  us  that  it  has  been  printed  40  times  since.  I 

The  new  volume  is  no  larger  than  the  1940  1 

printing  which  lies  constantly  on  this  review¬ 
er’s  desk,  but  there  have  been  many  improve¬ 
ments. 

There  are  more  colored  plates  now,  and  many 
of  the  maps  have  been  reworked  not  only  to 
bring  them  down  to  date  but  in  order  to  make 
them  more  legible.  The  linguistic  section  has 
added  much  and  subtracted  much,  but  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  on  the  whole  successful  in 
widening  the  book’s  usefulness.  Spanish 
America  receives  more  attention  than  in  the 
earlier  editions,  sometimes  even  more  than  the 
mother  country.  Thus  under  Uteratura,  wc 
find  a  near-encyclopedic  article  of  some  2,000 
words  on  Hispanic-American  literature,  where¬ 
as  if  there  is  a  comparable  article  for  Spain 
it  is  hidden  away  under  some  less  obvious 
heading. 

In  reviewing  earlier  editions  we  have  been 
a  little  ungentle  in  pointing  out  anachronisms. 
Some  of  them  are  still  here.  The  photograph  | 
of  Einstein,  for  instance,  apparendy  dates  from 
the  great  physicist’s  early  period  of  enormous  i 
notoriety  many  years  back.  Population  statis-  , 
tics,  which  have  doubtless  caused  the  editors 
much  grief,  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
There  is  no  longer  any  hint  of  the  size  of  New 
York  City,  although  we  have  this  information 
about  London.  There  are  population  data  for 
Berlin,  but  none  for  Paris.  The  compilers  of 
the  historical-biographical  section  have  some¬ 
times  been  over-reticent.  Of  “Washington 
City’’  we  are  told  only  that  it  is  a  “ciudad  dc 
los  Estados  Unidos,  capital  del  distrito  de  Co¬ 
lumbia.’’  Whereas  even  Reykjavik  is  “capital  [ 
dc  Islandia.’’  R.T.H. 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Italian,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


^  Lanfranco  Carctti.  Saggio  sul  Sacchetti. 

Bari.  Latcrza.  1951.  208  pages.  900  1. 
Through  a  precise  and  thorough  investigation 
into  Sacchetti’s  career  as  poet  and  storyteller 
from  his  early  literary  attempts  to  his  major 
work,  the  Trecentonovelle,  Professor  Caretti 
defines  in  clear  terms  the  artistic  value  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  minor  figures  in  the 
Italian  fourteenth  century.  The  critic  sees  a 
perfect  continuity  in  Sacchetti’s  taste  for  popu¬ 
lar,  realistic  themes,  and  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  in  his  moral  interest  in  life.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  Trecentonovelle  as  the  work  of 
his  full  maturity,  Professor  Caretti  finds  in  the 
Rime,  namely  in  his  poems  for  music,  a  kind 
of  exquisite  literary  exercise,  often  realistic  in 
inspiration,  and  in  his  sonnets  and  canzoni 
the  reaction  of  a  restless  conscience  to  moral 
problems;  he  sees  in  the  Sposizioni  dei  Vangeli 
the  final  expression  of  his  moralistic  views. 

All  of  his  human  and  literary  experiences, 
and  his  solid  moral  conquest  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  his  masterpiece.  Within  the  limits 
of  sound  common  sense  and  evident  lack  of 
psychological  insight,  Sacchetti  nevertheless 
achieves  artistic  pre-eminence,  thanks  to  the 
fresh,  dynamic  rendition  of  movement  and 
dialogue,  the  use  of  idiomatic  expressions  and 
unusual  syntax.  Moral  observations  or  the  les¬ 
sons  in  the  tales  sum  up,  conclude,  and  frame 
his  scenes  of  everyday  life.  The  essay  presents 
an  exhaustive  analysis  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
interpretation  of  Sacchetti’s  realistic  and  moral¬ 
istic  world  of  art.  Maria  T.  Arrighi 

Smith  College 

*  Rosa  Risi.  Vincenzo  Cardarelli.  Berna. 

Francke.  1951.  205  pages.  12.80  Sw.  fr. 

As  elsewhere,  the  Italian  literary  scene  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  characterized  by  short-lived,  experimen¬ 
tal  little  magazines  and  antagonistic  schools. 
Toward  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  there 
were  signs  of  a  shift  in  the  literary  climate. 
La  Ronda,  founded  in  Rome  in  1919,  had 
none  of  the  searching,  aggressive  restlessness 
of  the  pre-war  La  Voce.  It  shunned  both  the 
flamboyant  self-assertion  of  the  futuristi  and 
the  tenuous  sentimentality  of  the  crepuscolari. 
Vincenzo  Cardarelli’s  introduction  to  the  first 
issue  of  La  Ronda  stressed  the  need  for  “grow¬ 
ing  up,’’  renouncing  “adolescent’’  dreams  of 
recreating  the  world  and  consciously  returning 


to  tradition,  evolved  to  meet  the  changed  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  time. 

Throughout  his  work,  Cardarelli  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  this  ideal  of  a  mature  classicism,  which 
Rosa  Risi  sympathetically  discusses  in  her 
book.  Somewhat  fragmentary  and  often  rigid¬ 
ly  academic  in  its  treatment,  it  offers  nonethe¬ 
less  an  interesting  presentation  of  this  poet 
and  prose  writer;  a  useful  bibliography  follows. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel(a,  Kansas 

^  Antonio  Aniante.  La  baja  degli  angioli, 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1951.  286  pages.  800  1. 
This  novel,  exceedingly  well  written  and  with 
many  passages  of  poetical  beauty,  has  as  its 
background  the  fourth  armored  division  of 
the  Italian  army  that  occupied  the  French 
Riviera  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Germans. 
In  this  framework  the  individual  stories  of 
several  Italian  soldiers  are  told — their  homes, 
lives,  and  hardships  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Nazis.  They  get  along  well  with  the  French, 
but  with  the  army  of  the  Nazis  the  story 
changes.  It  is  a  series  of  pathetic  stories  of 
disillusioned  men,  bound  together  into  one 
whole  by  a  common  bond  of  suffering  and 
love  of  the  country,  whose  leaders,  through 
ignorance  and  sheer  stupidity,  virtually  aban¬ 
don  them  to  a  ruthless  foe,  their  former  ally. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Carlo  Bernari.  Siamo  tutti  bambini.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1951.  225  pages.  900  1. 
With  his  novelle,  Tre  casi  sospetti  and  two 
very  different  kinds  of  novels.  Prologo  alle 
tenebre  and  Speranzella,  Bernari  has  shown 
himself  one  of  the  most  serious  Italians  now 
writing.  The  present  somewhat  uneven  col¬ 
lection  of  stories,  always  very  involved,  some¬ 
times  almost  unbearably  scabrous,  continues 
to  reveal  him  as  a  prober  of  the  depths  of  the 
human  conscience,  here  that  of  children  try¬ 
ing  to  behave  like  grown-ups  and  grown-ups 
putting  on  a  mask  of  childishness.  The  writer’s 
new  novel,  Vesuvio  e  pane,  promises  to  give 
a  picture  of  Neapolitan  life  in  the  more  exter¬ 
nalized  and  more  easily  readable  vein  of  Spe¬ 
ranzella. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 
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*  Elda  Bossi.  I  poveri.  Milano.  Rizzoli.  1952. 
234  pages.  550  1. 

Winner  of  the  Premio  Venezia  for  1951,  this 
collection  of  short  stories  is  the  work  of  a 
young  woman  poet,  philologist,  and  author  of 
many  children’s  books.  In  contrast  to  much 
contemporary  writing  it  is  a  book  completely 
devoid  of  literary  affectation  and  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  remarkable  sincerity  of  feeling  and 
clarity  of  expression. 

Reminiscent  of  the  humanitarianism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  pity  for  the  poor 
which  pervades  the  book — pity  and  affection 
for  seamstresses,  nursemaids,  factory  girls,  who 
for  a  moment  find  in  love  the  illusion  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  riches,  soldiers  who  drown  their 
fear  in  wine,  the  angel-rc/«rcw,  the  almost 
mythical  figure  of  the  mother — never  becomes 
heavy-handed  and  maudlin,  but  is  tinged  with 
a  cheerful,  easy  sense  of  humor.  Such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  wonderful  story  of  the  strange 
Samaritan  teacher,  nicknamed  the  Saint,  who 
on  a  Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to  Rome  gives  her 
only  slip  to  a  vagabond  street  singer  whose 
tattered  dress  is  deemed  immodest  by  the 
crowd  gathered  around  her. 

More  than  many  a  more  ambitious  book,  I 
poveri  is  distinedy  Italian  in  character  and 
feeling.  Much  of  its  subject  matter  comes 
straight  from  the  traditional  fund  of  narrative 
writing — ^like  the  age-old  story  of  the  painter 
and  the  model — but  the  schematic  skeleton  of 
the  story  is  absorbed  every  time  into  a  perfectly 
fused  work  of  art. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 

^  Virgilio  Brocchi.  Dedizione.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1949.  313  pages.  800  1. 

This  is  a  black-and-white,  two-dimensional 
tale  of  saints  and  sinners  in  the  smooth,  bitter¬ 
sweet  manner  which  has  endeared  its  prolific 
author  to  generations  of  sentimental  journey- 
ers  if  not  of  literary  critics. 

Lucia,  a  talented  pianist  and  the  epitome 
of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice,  becomes,  during 
her  junior  year  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
the  protegee  of  brilliant,  learned,  and  virtuous 
Professor  Ranza  and  his  saindy  wife,  Grazia. 
When  the  latter  dies  a  few  years  later,  the 
marriage  of  Lucia  and  the  professor,  still  in 
his  forties,  would  have  been  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  not  only  with  their  mutual  feelings  but 
also  with  the  express  desire  of  Grazia,  whose 
memory  they  both  worshiped.  But  scruples 
and  misunderstandings  intervene  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  of  Lucia  to  Gino,  a  tenor 
as  handsome  as  he  is  vacuous  and  conceited, 
and  of  Professor  Ranza  to  Adriana,  a  mar¬ 
riage  into  which  he  is  tricked  after  she,  also  a 


former  pupil  of  his  but  as  scheming  and  sen¬ 
sual  as  Lucia  is  selfless  and  spiritual,  seduces 
him.  But  in  the  world  of  “soap  opera” — than 
which  there  is  none  better,  whether  possible 
or  impossible — things  invariably  straighten 
out.  So  Adriana  and  Gino  eventually  discover 
that  they  are  of  a  feather  and  take  flight,  leav¬ 
ing  Lucia  and  the  professor  to  clear  all  mis¬ 
understanding  and  live  happily  forever  after. 

S.  Eugene  Scalia 
Brool{lyn  College 

^  Giovanna  Chisoli.  Mondo  di  ieri,  mondo 
di  domani.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  142 
pages.  500  1. 

Colorful  descriptions  of  villas,  gardens,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  costumes  rather  outweigh  the  some¬ 
what  trite  plot  of  this  short  novel.  The  action 
takes  place  during  World  War  II  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  Fascists,  but  very  litde  is  made 
of  these  historic  events.  Instead  the  interest 
centers  on  a  neurotic  woman,  “veiled  in  mel¬ 
ancholy,”  unhappily  married  to  a  scholarly 
philosopher  and  momentarily  unfaithful  to 
him.  However,  a  reconciliation  with  her  hus¬ 
band  follows  and  she  is  rewarded  by  the  baby 
she  has  longed  for  and  by  the  legacy  of  a 
home  in  Venice  from  her  mother’s  lover  and 
her  real  father,  whom  she  discovers  only  at 
the  end  of  the  story. 

This  is  the  second  novel  of  a  poetess  whose 
four  volumes  of  verse  were  published  earlier, 
and  like  them  it  expresses  sensitive  feeling  for 
human  sorrow  and  suffering  and  a  love  of 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art.  But  the  plot  is 
too  crowded  with  unimportant  characters  and 
too  loosely  constructed  to  be  very  impressive 
as  the  “romance”  it  claims  to  be. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

^  Ubaldo  Fornelli.  Riconciliarsi  con  la  vita. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  62  pages.  200  1. 
Professor  Odoacre  Hoffman,  a  famous  Vi¬ 
ennese  surgeon,  believes — and  so  does  nearly 
everybody  else — that  he  accidentally  killed  a 
woman  neighbor  across  the  street  by  a  shot 
fired  from  his  revolver  during  a  New  Year’s 
party  at  his  home.  Tried  and  convicted,  he  is 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  profession  and 
way  of  life,  when  he  learns  that  it  is  the 
woman’s  estranged  husband  who  killed  her. 
In  the  meantime,  several  newspapers  want  to 
help  clear  him  of  the  charges,  but  he  believes 
that  is  being  done  for  the  journalists  them¬ 
selves  and  not  out  of  real  consideration  for 
him.  However,  a  serious  operation  in  which 
his  skill  alone  can  save  a  human  life,  awakens 
in  him  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  life,  despite  what  fate  may  bring. 
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Throughout  the  play  runs  a  discussion  of  the 
good  and  bad  aspects  of  journalism  and  jour¬ 
nalists  that  is  tied  in  with  the  action  of  the 
play.  The  drama  is  interesting  and  readable  de¬ 
spite  the  rather  banal  and  hackneyed  theme. 

JVm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Angelo  Guacci.  Prestami  tuo  marito.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  56  pages.  200  1. 

Maria  Bersezi,  hoping  to  discourage  an  im¬ 
portunate  suitor  who  seems  always  to  be  track¬ 
ing  her  and  spying  on  her,  “borrows”  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  husband,  goes  for  a  stroll  with  him;  the 
couple  drop  in  at  a  bar  where,  with  the  suitor 
looking  on,  she  does  her  best  to  convince  him 
that  she  is  unavailable,  being  “married”  to  the 
man  with  whom  she  is  drinking  and  talking. 
The  complications  which  arise  from  this 
planned  deception  form  an  amusing  and  enter¬ 
taining  series  of  events  that  constitute  the  rest 
of  the  play.  All  comes  out  well  as  the  play 
ends,  but  the  woman  who  loaned  her  husband 
resolves  never  to  be  so  generous  and  coopera¬ 
tive  again,  even  with  her  own  sister. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Salvatore  Maugeri.  Le  com  parse.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1952.  102  pages.  300  1. 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  short  stories  is  a 
newcomer,  but  one  with  none  of  the  stylistic 
gimmicks  and  posturings  so  often  met  with  in 
the  work  of  literarily  more  pretentious  writers. 
His  is  straightforward  storytelling,  with  an  eye 
to  the  story  rather  than  to  the  effect,  even 
when  the  story  is  as  patently  brainspun  as  the 
first  one,  which  gave  its  tide  to  the  collection. 
And  an  appropriate  tide  it  is,  not  only  because 
the  men  and  women  the  stories  deal  with  are 
mere  supernumeraries  on  the  grand  stage  that 
is  the  world,  but  also  because  they  remain  so 
in  the  author’s  litde  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Brunetto,  the  dead  child  moron. 

5.  Eugene  Scalia 
Brooklyn  College 

*  Goffredo  Parise.  11  ragazzo  morto  e  le 
comete.  Venezia.  Pozza.  1951.  191  pages. 
500  1. 

A  strangely  beautiful  and  disturbing  novel. 
Against  a  backdrop  of  gutted  and  bombed 
buildings,  canals,  sewers,  dark,  dank  cellars 
somewhere  not  far  from  Venice,  move  rats, 
birds  and  children,  psychopathic  men  and 
women,  Christians  and  Jews,  living  and  dead, 
weaving  a  strange  pattern  of  life  in  the  strange 
world  visualized  by  a  fifteen-year-old  boy. 
Present  and  past,  reality  and  dream-world 
overlap  and  merge.  People,  places,  and  events 


are  swathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  legend  which 
produces  a  sensation  of  timelessness  and  lyri¬ 
cism. 

Yet  an  unmistakably  clear,  deep,  and  sin¬ 
cere  cry  emanates  from  this  work.  It  voices 
the  feeling  of  a  large  section  of  Italy’s  youth 
that  has  lost  faith  and  hope.  One  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  confesses:  “God  has  been  dead  a  long 
time  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  but 
threats  and  terror. . . .  There  is  no  more  hope. 
Henceforth,  only  in  absurdity  can  we  find 
hope,  or  ultimate  salvation.  .  .  .” 

This  alarming  note  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  Italian  novels  and  films.  It  is  a  warning 
which,  if  left  unheeded,  may  have  serious  and 
far-reaching  consequences. 

Michele  Cantor ella 
Smith  College 

M  Massimo  Salvadori.  Resistenza  ed  azione. 

Bari.  Laterza.  1951.  311  pages.  1,400  1. 
Professor  Salvadori  has  succeeded  in  writing 
the  W anderjahre  of  Italian  anti-Fascism.  In 
all  probability  his  book  will  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  classic  account  of  the  anti-Fascist 
emigration.  Yet  beyond  the  mere  “emigra¬ 
tion”  aspect,  the  book  also  succeeds  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  striking  insight  into  the  intellectual  and 
political  growth  of  a  young  anti-Fascist  both 
inside  and  particularly  outside  Italy  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  free  institutions  of  democratic 
countries. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  author’s 
effort  to  analyze  the  trials,  hopes,  and  despair 
of  a  silent  yet  relentless  struggle  carried  on 
by  a  handful  of  idealistic  men  against  the 
all-pervading  terror  of  a  totalitarian  state  is 
the  description  of  his  own  voluntary  return 
to  and  underground  work  in  Fascist  Italy  in 
the  excellendy  written  chapter  “Cospirazione  e 
confino.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  account  of  such  activities  written  so 
far.  Another  equally  valuable  feature  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Second 
World  War  is  the  last  chapter  “Due  anni  di 
guerra”  prepared  on  the  basis  of  letters  and 
reports  written  between  January  1943  and 
May  1945,  when  the  author  was  an  officer  in 
the  British  army  in  the  Italian  theater  of  war. 
But  the  chief  value  of  Resistenza  ed  azione 
possibly  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  stirring 
political  document  in  which  the  inevitable 
disapp)ointments,  disillusionments,  and  frus¬ 
trations  experienced  by  the  author  are  com¬ 
pensated  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  the  reassur¬ 
ing  certainty  that  the  best  European  liberal 
tradition  continues  to  be  alive  in  our  bleak 
and  dark  mid-century  world. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  ''Head-Liners'' ) 


^  Lawrence  Babb.  The  Elizabethan  Malady: 
A  Study  of  Melancholia  in  English  Lit¬ 
erature  from  1580  to  1642.  East  Lansing. 
Michigan  State  College  Press.  1951.  xi  -f" 
206  pages.  $3.50. 

This  book,  a  scholarly,  documented,  and  in¬ 
dexed  treatment  of  the  medical  and  pseudo¬ 
scientific  origins  of  melancholy  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan,  Jacobean,  and  Caroline  periods,  con¬ 
tains  illuminating  chapters  on  the  physiology, 
psychology,  and  scientific  theory  of  melan¬ 
choly,  the  malcontent  types,  pathological  grief 
and  forms  of  melancholy  in  the  drama,  the 
lover’s  malady  in  medical  theory  and  literature, 
and  the  dignity  of  melancholy.  The  author 
relies  heavily,  as  he  should,  upon  medical 
treatises  of  the  period,  notably  upon  Burton. 
The  chief  defect  of  the  work  is  the  slighting 
of  the  problem  of  Hamlet’s  madness  and 
Donne’s  pathological  metaphysics. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  John  Paul  Bowden.  An  Analysis  of  Pietro 
Alighieri’s  Commentary  on  the  "Divine 
Comedy."  New  York.  The  Author.  1951. 
131  pages. 

Pietro,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dante  Alighieri,  born 
around  1300,  followed  his  father  into  exile, 
was  condemned  to  death  with  him,  and  shared 
his  bitter  life  for  several  years.  After  his 
father’s  death,  he  studied  law  in  Bologna 
where  he  befriended  Petrarch,  then  setded  in 
Verona,  became  wealthy  and  prominent,  and 
paid  his  father’s  debts.  But  he  was  also  in¬ 
terested  in  his  father’s  spiritual  renown  and 
expounded  Dante’s  poem  in  public  lectures, 
writing  a  long  commentary  on  the  whole  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy  (around  1340).  He  died  in  Tre¬ 
viso  in  April  1364. 

Mr.  Bowden  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Pietro’s  life  and  works  and  gives  a  complete 
picture  of  his  culture  and  personality.  This 
should  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  value 
of  his  commentary,  one  of  the  oldest  we  pos¬ 
sess.  Mr.  Bowden  also  corrects  the  text  of  the 
comnientary  in  various  passages  and  shows 
convincingly  that  several  gross  blunders  must 
be  attributed  to  the  copyists,  not  to  Pietro.  Mr. 
Bowden’s  work  is  careful  and  comprehensive. 

/.  Bonfante 
Princeton  University 


^  Albert  Brent.  Leopoldo  Alas  and  "La 
Regenta":  A  Study  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Spanish  Prose  Fiction.  Columbia,  Mo. 
University  of  Missouri.  1951.  135  pages. 
Leopoldo  Alas’  La  Regenta  is  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spanish 
novel.  The  present  volume  is  an  analysis,  as 
found  in  La  Regenta,  of  Alas  as  a  novelist. 
“The  role  of  literature,  art,  and  music,”  “the 
pscudo<ulture  of  provincial  society,”  “mo¬ 
rality  and  religion,”  “a  novel  of  frustration” 
and  “synthesis,”  the  subdivisions  of  Part  Two, 
show  the  categories  into  which  Professor 
Brent’s  discussion  falls.  The  analysis  and  in¬ 
terpretation  are  based  in  every  case  on  a 
thorough  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  novel. 

Two  minor  matters  might  be  mentioned: 
( 1 )  the  usefulness  of  English  translations  of 
the  Spanish  quotations  could  be  questioned, 
and  (2)  the  four-page  bibliography  shows  the 
scholarly  basis  for  the  study,  but  in  spots  could 
be  made  more  complete.  The  volume,  though 
scholarly,  is  readable  and  well  written,  a  credit 
to  the  author,  his  advisor,  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  Studies. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

^  Douglas  Bush,  ct  al.  Wordsworth.  Gilbert 
T.  Dunklin,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1951.  xv -1-169  pages. 
$3. 

This  book  is  on  the  whole  a  discouraging  per¬ 
formance.  The  “reappraisals”  range  from  the 
damning  one  of  Bush  (“Perhaps  our  small 
anthology  holds  enough  to  carry  Wordsworth 
through  another  hundred  years”)  to  John 
Crowe  Ransom’s  enthusiasm  (“Our  poet  was 
one  of  the  giants”).  Unfortunately,  both  kinds 
of  evaluation  are  inadequately  based.  The 
shade  of  Matthew  Arnold  looms  large  over 
these  pages,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  “re¬ 
appraise”  the  controversial  later  work  of 
Wordsworth,  where,  of  all  places,  “reapprais¬ 
al”  is  needed;  there  is,  moreover,  little  evidence 
of  acquaintance  with  that  later  work.  F.  A. 
Pottle’s  finely  sensitive  study,  “The  Eye  and 
the  Object  in  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth,” 
saves  the  volume  for  the  Wordsworthian  who 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  Yale  Review. 

fohn  M.  Raines 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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H  E.  M.  Butler.  The  Fortunes  of  Faust.  Lon¬ 
don.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1952. 
365  pages.  30/. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Professor 
E.  M.  Buder’s  fascinating  trilogy,  and  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  The  Myth  of  the  Magus  and  Magic 
Ritual.  Goethe  spoke,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
scholar,  by  no  means  the  last  word  in  the 
Faust  tradition.  Just  as  Goethe  preferred 
Molicre’s  Amphitryon  to  KJeist’s  mysterium, 
so  Miss  Buder  sees  in  Spiess’  Faust-Book  of 
1587  “one  of  the  greatest  inspirational  books 
of  modern  times.”  Summing  up  Goethe’s 
Raust  I  as  “poetical  chaos”  that  “blooms  and 
blossoms  in  bewildering  luxuriance  on  the 
mins  of  an  ancient  myth,”  she  throws  in  her 
lot  with  those  post-Goethean  writers  who  tried 
to  regain  the  element  of  tragedy  avoided  by 
Goethe. 

She  gives  high  praise  to  Lenau,  who  an¬ 
ticipated  some  notions  of  Valery’s,  and  to 
Grabbe,  who,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  brought 
Don  Juan  (boundless  in  his  desires)  and  Faust 
(degenerated  into  a  rake)  together.  If  the  first 
Faust-Book  was  a  product  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  so  the  latest,  Thomas  Mann’s 
“wildest  book,”  was  born  out  of  another  most 
turbulent  period  of  German  history.  Between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  German 
Fausts  there  were  numerous  “minor  poets  of 
greater  importance  to  poets  than  the  poets 
can  ever  be  to  them.”  This  applies  even  to 
the  magic  formulae  which  the  author  has 
treated  as  a  fount  of  literature. 

The  Elizabethan  translator  of  the  Faust- 
Book  prepared  the  ground  for  the  tragedy  of 
Faustian  Marlowe.  But  for  the  “imperishable 
form”  which  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus  has 
achieved  in  England,  Rudolf  Widman’s  Faust 
would  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  folk  book 
through  “that  inexorable  German  thorough¬ 
ness  one  has  learnt  to  dread.” 

Miss  Butler  herself  has,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  deutsche  Griindlichkeit:  she  took  great 
pains  to  analyze  about  fifty  Faust  texts.  But 
we  do  not  mind  it,  as  she  offers,  in  racy  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,  much  more  than  a  genealogy  of 
literary  influences.  There  is  no  neglect  of  the 
sociological  element  effecting  so  many  changes 
in  the  development  of  the  motif,  nor  of  the 
metaphysical  urge  of  the  human  mind,  which 
accounts  for  the  attractiveness  of  the  theme. 
Having  established  the  legendary  magician  as 
the  archetype  of  hero,  god,  or  priest-king,  who 
died  to  be  born  again.  Professor  Butler  shows 
in  The  Fortunes  of  Faust  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  perennial  conflict  between  religion  and 
rationalism. 

Lutz  Weltmann 
London 


Douglas  Grant,  ed.  Sterne.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  752 
pages.  $4.25. 

Popular  editions  of  Sterne’s  works  are  scarce 
and  the  Harvard  University  Press  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  making  available  so  much  of  this 
notable  author’s  writings  in  one  attractive  and 
very  readable  volume.  Besides  Memoirs,  The 
Life  &  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  and  A 
Sentimental  fourney,  it  includes  an  admirable 
selection  of  twenty-one  of  the  Letters  and  seven 
of  the  Sermons.  In  this  volume,  with  so  much 
for  so  little,  the  reader  gets  a  comprehensive 
idea,  of  Sterne’s  remarkable  understanding  of 
human  nature;  furthermore,  the  enjoyment 
afforded  by  the  volume  thoroughly  convinces 
one  that  the  reading  of  Sterne  need  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  so-called  intelligentsia. 

foseph  H.  Marshburn 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Harold  Jantz.  Goethe's  Faust  as  a  Renais¬ 
sance  Man:  Parallels  and  Prototypes. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1951.  xvii  -j-  198  pages.  $3.50. 

It  is  the  main  thesis  of  this  book  that  Goethe, 
in  writing  Faust,  consciously  rejected  the 
modes  of  feeling  and  thinking  of  his  own  time 
and  that  he  attempted  to  create  an  objective 
picture  of  the  Renaissance,  a  period  in  which 
he  found  attitudes  that  were  more  congenial 
to  him  than  those  of  the  century  into  which 
he  was  born.  This  basic  assumption,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  practically  all  preceding 
Faust  interpretations,  is  as  erroneous  in  its 
tenor  as  the  research  growing  out  of  it  was 
fruitful  in  incidental  results. 

The  book  contains  the  fullest  exposition  to 
date  of  Goethe’s  readings  in  Renaissance  lit¬ 
erature  and  of  parallels  to  Renaissance  thought 
in  the  poem.  Thus  new  light  is  shed  on  many 
structural  and  symbolic  details,  the  latter  re¬ 
ceiving  a  historical  depth  they  never  had  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  independendy  of  the  question 
whether  Goethe  made  conscious  use  of  tra¬ 
ditional  symbols  or  not.  The  author  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  is  much  more  at  home  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  than  he  is  in 
the  eighteenth.  This  may  to  some  extent  ex¬ 
plain  the  extravagance  of  his  thesis  and  his 
tendency  to  construe  a  break  in  tradition  where 
there  is  continuity.  Many  of  the  Renaissance 
habits  of  thought  which  he  assumes  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  ac¬ 
tually  very  much  alive  at  the  time,  as  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  E.  M.  Buder’s  books  dealing 
with  Faust  tradition  (sec  this  issue,  p.  397)  and 
in  H.  Schneider’s  Quest  for  Mysteries,  neither 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  the  author  in  spite 
of  their  pertinence  to  his  subject. 
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The  same  criticism  of  the  basic  thesis  of  the 
book  that  is  made  here  could  have  been  found 
in  the  books  of  Ernst  Cassirer  on  v.hose  Ren¬ 
aissance  studies  the  author  draws  extensively 
in  support  of  his  views.  Cassirer,  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  Goethe  and  on  the  eighteenth  century 
in  general,  warns  repeatedly  against  the  mis¬ 
take  of  separating  Goethe  from  his  time  and 
the  period  of  “enlightenment”  from  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  Nevertheless,  Professor  Jantz’s  book 
is  refreshing  in  its  polemics  against  purely 
subjective  and  purely  “philosophical”  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Faust  and  in  its  successful  effort 
to  attract  more  attention  to  sources  and  par¬ 
allels  that  possibly  may  have  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Grant  C.  Knight.  The  Critical  Period  in 
American  Literature.  Chapel  Hill.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1951.  xi  -f- 
208  pages.  $3.50. 

Every  student  of  American  literature  has  felt 
the  shock  of  its  realistic  temper  after  1870:  in¬ 
stead  of  T he  Scarlet  Letter  or  Moby  Dicl{,  we 
had  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  or  Maggie,  A 
Girl  of  the  Streets.  Mr.  Knight  shows  the 
origins  of  this  change  in  powerful  social 
causes:  the  Civil  War  and  moral  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  revaluations  which  altered  the  entire  na¬ 
tional  conception  of  art.  While  aware  of  the 
counter-reaction  of  romanticism  and  the  dark¬ 
ening  of  such  realism  as  that  of  Howells  into 
our  twentieth  century  naturalism,  Mr.  Knight 
concentrates  on  the  difficult  and  protean  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  1890’s,  of  our  fin  de  siecle  litera¬ 
ture. 

I  find  this  a  clarifying  and  well-reasoned 
exposition  of  both  the  causes  and  the  resultant 
fiction  and  poetry,  with  strong  silhouettes  of 
Howells,  Garland,  Crane,  Norris,  and  others 
who  made  these  deep-rooted  impulses  articu¬ 
late. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

M  Manfred  Kridl,  ed.  Adam  Micl{iewicz. 
Poet  of  Poland.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1951.  xiii-|-292  pages.  $5. 
Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855)  is  ranked  as 
the  greatest  Polish  poet.  His  Pan  Tadeusz  is 
considered  by  many  the  best  narrative  poem 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  his  Forefather’s 
Eve,  Part  III,  has  lines  that  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  most  beautiful  poetry  of  any  cen¬ 
tury.  Notwithstanding,  Adam  Mickiewicz  is 
not  well  known  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  such  critics  as  Professor  George  R. 


Noyes  of  the  University  of  California  and 
others  have  tried  to  bring  his  work  to  the 
attention  of  the  Americans.  There  are  many 
great  Slavic  writers  and  artists  who  suffer  the 
same  fate  because  of  language  difficulties  and 
the  inertia  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  themselves  with  Slavic  culture. 

A  step  in  this  direction  is  the  present  book, 
edited  by  the  professor  of  Polish  studies  at 
Columbia  University.  Divided  into  two  parts, 
it  contains  interesting  material  for  students 
of  Slavic  culture  and  particularly  of  Polish  j 
literature.  The  tide  of  Part  I  is  “The  Man  and  j 
the  Poet”;  and  the  second  part  is  entidcd 
“Mickiewicz  in  Foreign  Eyes.”  For  the  first 
time,  American  readers  are  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  this  great  nineteenth  century 
Pole,  who  was  not  only  a  poet  but  also  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  journalist,  professor,  and  an  uncom¬ 
promising  fighter  for  justice  and  freedom. 

Informative  and  interesting,  this  publication 
is  indispensable  for  students  of  Slavic  culture,  ' 
and  also  a  good  book  for  the  general  reader. 

Antoni  Gronowicz 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Charlton  Laird,  ed.  The  World  Through 
Literature.  New  York.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  1951.  xx-|-506  pages.  $3.75. 

This  collective  enterprise  was  a  work  of  love 
and  hard  labor.  Some  chapters  were  assigned 
four  times  before  a  satisfactory  essay  came 
forth.  What  was  the  standard.?  I  think  the 
wrong  one;  the  historical,  the  sociological 
standard  forces  us  to  classify  and  to  compare, 
but  not  to  understand,  that  is,  to  love  poetic 
beauty,  the  fine  phrase,  the  artist’s  search  for  i 
perfection.  But  it  was  the  historical  and  socio¬ 
logical,  even  the  political  standard  that  was  | 
chosen;  the  accent  was  on  World  rather  than 
Literature.  Madaline  Nichols  (Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica),  Philo  Buck  (India),  Schevill  (Iberians) 
and  Shao  Chang  Lee  (China)  nevertheless 
were  able  to  bring  something  of  their  own 
feeling  for  beauty  and  character  to  the  reader, 
while  in  all  the  other  contributions  the  clear 
light  of  feeling  was  broken  through  an  in¬ 
tellectual  prism.  This  produces  much  color 
and  variety  nevertheless.  More  political  than 
others,  Silberschlag  (Hebrew)  and  Jurji  (Ara¬ 
bic)  remain  stimulating.  Brilliant  were  Radin 
(Primitives),  Schevill,  and  Shao  Chang  Lee.  I 

For  the  modern  literatures  that  interest  us 
and  which  arc  more  generally  known  and 
therefore  most  difficult  to  present  in  concise 
form,  Prezzolini  (Italian),  Husc  (French), 
Posin  (Russian)  and  Benson  (Scandinavian) 
found  admirable  solutions  despite  their  schol¬ 
arly  equilibrium.  If  one  docs  not  know  the  Uta, 
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Firdawsi,  Villon,  Manzoni,  Verlaine,  Jacob¬ 
sen  or  Bernal  Diaz  and  will,  after  reading  an 
essay,  read  the  books  themselves,  the  essay 
will  ^  found  useful.  My  favorites  were  Buck 
and  Miss  Nichols.  Those  not  mentioned  I 
should  have  rejected,  had  I  been  the  editor. 
But  Mr.  Laird’s  own  thoughtful  introduction 
I  should  have  considered  another  asset  of  the 
collection. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


M  Desmond  MacCarthy.  Shaw’s  Plays  in  Re¬ 
view.  New  York.  Thames  &  Hudson. 
1951.  ix-f-  217  pages.  $3. 

The  late  Desmond  MacCarthy  deserves  full 
credit  for  recognizing  from  the  beginning, 
as  very  few  early  dramatic  critics  did,  that 
Bernard  Shaw  was  a  dramatist.  This  quality 
he  found  to  be,  above  all,  in  Shaw’s  ability 
to  create  character.  Shaw  had  many  merits — 
and  some  faults — as  a  writer;  but  that  he  was 
a  superb  dramatist  is  a  theme  repeated  in  these 
reviews,  dating  from  1904  to  1945,  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  twenty-seven  of  Shaw’s  plays. 
The  theme  gives  some  degree  of  unity  to  the 
essays,  all  of  which  have  been  published  in 
periodicals,  and  eleven  of  them  in  MacCar¬ 
thy ’s  The  Court  Theatre  (London,  1907). 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


Arthur  K.  Moore.  The  Secular  Lyric  in 
Middle  English.  Lexington.  University  of 
Kentucky  Press.  1951.  255  pages.  $4. 
Middle  English  lyric  poetry  is  litde  known 
save  to  scholars,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
obscurity  of  thought  and  language — though 
heaven  knows  there  is  plenty  of  this — as  be¬ 
cause  of  a  change  in  literary  fashions  which 
has  made  many  of  the  stereotypes  of  the  older 
poetry  intolerable  to  the  modern  reader.  With 
a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the  poetry  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professor  Moore  is  thus  caviar  to 
the  general.  With  no  illusions  as  to  the  artistic 
merit  of  some  of  the  verse  which  he  considers, 
Moore  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  much  of 
it  possesses  considerable  intrinsic  literary  value 
and  historical  importance.  He  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  written  a  well-informed 
and  highly  readable  book  on  a  topic  which 
many  non-medievalists  would  consider  dull. 
A  word  should  be  spoken,  if  only  to  point  out 
the  lowly  pun  issuing  from  the  groves  of 
Academe,  for  the  (Kentucky)  Kernel  Press, 
which  did  the  printing. 

Thomas  Pyles 
University  of  Florida 


^  Donat  O’Donnell.  Maria  Cross.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1952.  xi 
+  267  pages.  $5. 

This  book  is  a  lively  description  and  discussion 
of  le  renouveau  catholique,  as  we  see  it  in 
France,  Ireland  and  Britain.  It  is,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  states,  “not  a  book  about  Catholicism, 
but  about  eight  writers  who  are  Catholics’’; 
it  is  “about  the  imaginative  world  which  their 
works  reveal’’  and  about  the  special  problems 
they  encounter. 

The  writers  dealt  with  are  Francois  Mau- 
riac,  Paul.  Claudel,  L^on  Bloy,  Charles  Peguy, 
Georges  Bernanos,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Graham 
Greene,  and  Sein  O’Faolain.  These  writers 
are  first  discussed  separately — and  even  criti¬ 
cally — but  by  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
their  religious  philosophy.  Then,  in  a  summar¬ 
izing  chapter,  the  critic  O’Donnell  points  out 
exactly  what  unifies  these  men  of  the  same 
faith  whose  approach  to  their  problem  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  That  is  to  say,  the  critic  shows  in  each 
of  these  authors  “the  two  essential  elements 
in  the  work  of  a  Catholic  imaginative  writer: 
the  element  of  corruption  and  the  Cross.’’  Espe¬ 
cially  the  forty  pages  about  Mauriac  and  the 
twenty  on  Bernanos  are  full  of  constructive 
ideas  even  when  one  does  not  agree  with  them. 

Fredericl^^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Rossell  Hope  Robbins.  The  T.  S.  Eliot 
Myth.  New  York.  Schuman.  1951.  226 
pages.  $3. 

In  four  chapters  entitled,  respectively,  “The 
Eliot  Legend,”  “The  Eliot  Philosophy,”  “The 
Eliot  Writing,”  “The  Eliot  Problem,”  the 
critic  studies  what  seemed  to  be  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  writings — poetic,  dramatic, 
and  critical — of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

This  treatment  of  the  “Eliot  legend”  leaves 
the  sympathetic  Eliot  reader  somewhat  cheated 
because  this  critic  tells  him  the  poet’s  popu¬ 
larity  is  due  only  to  his  (our)  age’s  intellectual 
confusion  and  not  to  any  poetic  merit.  The 
weakness  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  “legend”  becomes 
clearer  in  the  “Eliot  philosophy,”  where  the 
author’s  liberal  parti  pris  gives  no  quarter  to 
the  inconsistencies  and  fascistic  tendencies  of 
the  poet’s  conservatism.  The  “Eliot  writing” 
carries  the  same  attack  on  what  the  critic  finds 
to  be  the  moral  and  aesthetic  degradation  of 
most  of  the  work  from  Sweeney  Erect  to  the 
Coc\tail  Party  (v.  Dans  le  Restaurant).  The 
author’s  treatment  of  the  “Eliot  problem”  in¬ 
clines  us  to  face  this  book  with  no  little  ap¬ 
prehension — the  implication  is  that  the  age 
that  can  find  affection  for  Eliot’s  work  other 
than  some  early  satiric  verse  and  Old  'Pos- 
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sum's  Book^  of  Practical  Cats,  being  thus  an 
anti'Libcral  one,  is  hence  dangerous  and  de¬ 
generate. 

Though  one  admires  the  author’s  extensive 
research  and  honesty  (Professor  Robbins 
claims  to  have  read  all  the  reviews  of  the  Cocl{- 
tail  Party),  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  lack 
of  sympathy  occasions  a  nearly  complete  lack 
of  understanding,  and  while  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  are  often  refreshing,  they  are  basically 
as  prejudiced  as  those  they  denounce. 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

^  John  Lehmann,  ed.  Best  Stories  from  New 
Writing.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
1951.  351  pages.  $3.50. 

The  twenty-five  stories  in  this  collection  repre¬ 
sent  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  English  writers  of  the  past  fifteen 
years.  All  are  notable  examples  of  the  writer’s 
craft  and  have  been  created  with  sure  skill 
and  unblurred  pattern.  There  is  variety  in  sub¬ 
ject,  style,  and  form.  But  there  is  lacking  that 
swift  change  of  climate  and  emotion  that,  in 
a  sense,  is  one  of  the  stimulating  attributes 
of  a  book  of  short  stories.  A  certain  mono¬ 
tone  is  characteristic  of  the  group.  Amidst 
the  perception  and  introspection  one  begins 
to  look  for  laughter  and  hope.  All  of  life  is 
not  overlaid  with  gray  shabbiness. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  sly  dragonfly  dart 
of  humor,  particularly  in  Jocelyn  Brooke’s 
poetic  and  understanding  The  Blanket.  There 
are,  in  The  fudas  Tree,  touches  of  poignant 
malice  familiar  to  admirers  of  the  late  Denton 
Welsh.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Hviezdoslav.  Bloody  Sonnets.  Jaroslav 
Vajda,  tr.  Scranton,  Pa.  Obrana.  1950.  100 
pages. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  a  poet  is  a  con¬ 
cern  with  words.  But  if  he  happens  to  write 
in  a  language  that  is  practically  unknown  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land  (in  this 
instance  Slovak)  his  imaginatively  experienced 
verbal  sensitivity  and  sensibility  is  limited  to 
the  receptiveness  of  a  world  that  is  almost 
pathetic  in  its  smallness;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  also  a  poet  of  ideas,  correlated  with 
intensity  of  emotion,  even  in  translation  cer¬ 
tain  qudities  can  be  conveyed.  This  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  one  has  while  reading  Bloody  Sonnets  by 
Pavol  Orszagh  Hviezdoslav  in  the  English 
rendering  of  Jaroslav  Vajda. 

Hviezdoslav  was  born  in  1849  and  died  in 
1921.  He  is  the  foremost  post-Romantic  Slovak 
lyric  and  epic  poet.  Love,  race,  Christian  faith. 


Slavdom,  loneliness,  peace  and  war,  nature 
are  his  main  topics.  His  poetic  temperament 
was  essentially  ethical.  The  Bloody  Sonnets, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  World 
War,  express  “a  passionate  protest  against  the 
senseless  spilling  of  blood.”  The  cycle  consists 
of  thirty-two  pieces,  varying  in  merit,  but  au¬ 
thentic  in  their  sincerity  and  poetic  craftsman¬ 
ship.  In  order  to  resolve  the  contradictions  that 
emerge  from  the  awareness  of  the  poet  of  a 
“small  ethnic  group”  in  relationship  to  univer¬ 
sality,  Hviezdoslav  had  to  conquer  the  soli¬ 
tariness  of  his  native  tongue  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  temptation  to  provincialism.  It 
speaks  for  his  creative  ability  that  he  could 
attain  his  objective.  foseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

^  Agnes  M.  C.  Latham,  ed.  The  Poems  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  lxiii-f-182 
pages  -j-  3  plates.  $2.10. 

Miss  Latham  attempts  to  collect  all  the  poems 
which  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Ralegh. 
She  is  cautiously  inclusive  in  her  methods  of 
selections.  Her  notes  include  detailed  biblio¬ 
graphical  data  on  each  poem  and  other  reasons 
for  accepting  it.  She  tends  to  respect  tradition, 
and  righdy  so,  when  evidence  renders  it  prob¬ 
able.  The  introduction  in  forty-three  pages 
provides  a  biographical  sketch  of  Ralegh  with 
a  detailed  analysis  of  his  character  as  it  affected 
his  poetic  career.  The  litde  volume  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  valuable  addition  to  our  libraries  of 
Elizabethan  poetry,  and  should  interest  all 
students  of  the  poetic  art. 

fohn  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Oscar  Williams,  ed.  A  Little  Treasury  of 
British  Poetry.  New  York.  Scribner’s.  1951. 
xxii-|-874  pages  -f-  16  plates. 

It  requires  daring  and  almost  a  good  excuse 
to  submit  another  anthology  to  the  reader 
spoiled  by  the  existence  of  a  goodly  number 
of  excellent  ones.  In  his  Introduction  editor 
Oscar  Williams  declares,  “It  is  my  hope  that 
this  anthology  will  offer  the  reader  a  new  per¬ 
spective  by  showing  the  natural  culmination  of 
the  tradition,  that  is,  modern  British  poetry,  in 
its  organic  relationship  with  its  past.”  Indeed, 
he  devotes  approximately  two-fifths  of  this 
book  to  modern  verse.  He  is  careful  to  point 
out,  however,  that  this  selection,  although 
offered  under  the  slightly  provocative  tide  The 
Chief  Poets,  1900  to  1950  (in  juxtaposition  to 
Part  I,  most  legitimately  titled  The  Chief 
Poets,  1500  to  1900),  represents  a  judgment 
on  function  rather  than  a  judgment  on  com¬ 
parative  quality. 
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You  must  take  it  or  leave  it  from  here,  but 
whatever  your  personal  bias  you  enjoy  choice 
offerings  and  in  your  delight  care  little  if  all 
this  is  culmination  of  or  deviation  from  tra¬ 
dition.  If  you  happen  to  have  blind  spots  re¬ 
garding  certain  modern  verse  you  still  have 
a  solid  five  hundred  pages  of  verse  from  four 
great  centuries  to  fall  back  on  for  substantial 
soul  nourishment.  For  this  selection  with  its 
more  than  700  poems  by  136  poets  comes  as 
close  as  any  to  offering  the  best  in  British 
poetry.  That  the  great  lyric  poet  Shakespeare 
with  almost  forty  pages  devoted  to  his  verse 
rates  better  than  twice  as  much  space  as  any 
other  is  justice  indeed,  while  the  space  allotted 
to  some  modern  poets  may  strike  future  lit¬ 
erary  historians  as  extravagant.  But  why  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  hair-splitting  when  this  fine  work 
can  safely  and  naturally  be  recommended  as 
an  ideal  gift  book? 

E.  E.  N. 


*  Arnold  Bergstraesser,  ed.  Goethe  and  the 
Modern  Age.  Chicago.  Regnery.  1950.  xii 
-f  402  pages.  $5. 

This  volume  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  inter¬ 
national  observance  of  th-  Goethe  bicentennial 
at  Aspen,  Colorado,  in  July  1949,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  significant  of  several  American 
collections  growing  out  of  that  bicentennial 
year.  Other  collections  of  papers  have  stayed 
philologically  closer  to  Goethe  and  his  time; 
here  we  have  a  universality  which  sometimes 
manifests  no  immediate  concern  with  Goe- 
thcan  interpretation  and  which  is  represented 
by  men  of  scholarly  distinction  from  four  con¬ 
tinents. 

Goethe  is  incidental  in  the  fine,  challenging 
and  inspiring  papers  of  William  Ernest  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  who  deal  re¬ 
spectively  with  “Binding  Ingredients  of  Civili¬ 
zation”  and  “The  Medieval  Basis  of  Western 
Thought.”  To  be  sure,  men  like  Giuseppe  A. 
Borgese,  Barker  Fairley,  Karl  Reinhardt,  Her¬ 
man  J.  Weigand,  Willy  Hartner  and  Albert 
Schweitzer  are  too  aware  of  the  meaningful- 
ncss  of  Goethe  to  wander  far  afield.  And  none 
seems  to  have  experienced  the  residence  of 
Goethe  in  his  heart  more  deeply  than  Schweit¬ 
zer.  He  has  the  courage  to  say  that  the  great 
systems  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  crum¬ 
bled  in  the  presence  of  natural  science,  while 
Goethe’s  fragmentary  philosophy,  starting  out 
from  science  and  fortifying  itself  with  spiritual 
ideals,  is  one  with  a  future.  The  thread  that 
holds  this  intellectually  uneven  book  together 
is  of  far-reaching  spiritual  and  ethical  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  age  of  crisis. 

W.  A.  W. 


*  Elizabeth  du  Gu6  Trapier.  Ribera.  New 
York.  Hispanic  Society.  1952.  xiii-|-306 
pages,  ill.  $9. 

The  first  book  in  English  devoted  to  Jose 
Ribera  (Lo  Spagnolctto)  is  handsome,  well 
documented,  and  adequately  illustrated.  This 
seventeenth-century  Baroque  painter  spent  his 
productive  years  in  Naples  and  never  returned 
to  Spain,  yet  his  paintings  are  rather  charac¬ 
teristically  Spanish.  No  extravagant  claims 
are  made  for  his  paintings  (a  rare  thing  in 
art  monographs);  he  is  fairly  assessed  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Tenebrists.  The 
author  separates  his  certain  works  from  attri¬ 
butions,  discusses  his  lost  works  and  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  his  pupils  and  followers,  and  presents 
an  admirable  study  in  a  not  overworked  field. 

Lawrence  James  Wat  hen 
University  of  Florida 

^  H.  Carrington  Lancaster.  The  Comidie 
Fran^aise  1701-1774.  Plays,  Actors,  Spec¬ 
tators,  Finances.  (Vol.  41,  Part  4,  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.)  Philadelphia.  American  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society.  1951.  257  2-col.  pages.  $2.50. 
Since  he  finished  his  monumental  series  on 
the  French  dramatic  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Professor  Lancaster  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  book  under  review  is  a  sequel  to  The 
Comidie  Franqaise  1680-1701  (1941)  and 
French  Tragedy  in  the  Time  of  Louis  XV  and 
Voltaire,  1715-1774  (1950).  The  material  is 
based  on  the  Registres  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
qaise. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  introduction 
dealing  with  the  state  of  the  theater  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  introduction  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  tables,  arranged  by 
years,  which  give  the  names  of  the  plays  pre¬ 
sented,  the  number  of  spectators,  the  receipts, 
the  number  of  actors,  and  the  share  of  the 
receipts  given  authors.  There  is  an  index  of 
plays  and  persons.  Professor  Lancaster  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  students  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
excellent,  well  organized  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  should  prove  indispensable. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

^  Lander  MacClintock.  The  Age  of  Piran¬ 
dello.  Bloomington.  Indiana  University 
Press.  1951.  341  pages.  $5. 

In  this  book  on  the  modern  Italian  theater 
Professor  MacClintock  attempts  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  important  question:  “Is  there 
an  Italian  theater?”  His  answer  is  affirmative 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  negative 
from  the  spiritual  point  of  view.  It  woiild  be 
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hard  to  contradict  this  opinion  obtained  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  plots  of  several 
hundred  plays,  from  Verga’s  to  Viola’s.  This 
study  contains  much  useful  information  on 
the  state  of  the  Italian  theater,  even  though  I 
feel  that  some  of  Professor  MacClintock’s  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  motives  behind  the  Italian 
plays  and  on  the  contemporary  Italian  psychol¬ 
ogy  arc  not  completely  valid. 

Angela  Bianchini  Pales 
The  Johns  Hopl^tns  University 

^  George  Thomson.  Aeschylus  and  Athens. 
A  Study  in  the  Social  Origins  of  Drama. 
New  York.  International  Publishers.  1950. 
478  pages.  $3. 

The  significance  of  this  study  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Birmingham  University  is 
that  it  represents  a  major  effort  to  relate  the 
Greek  literary  myth  to  historic  and  social 
forces.  This  bi^k  also  delves  into  the  mythic 
origins  of  drama  and  tragedy.  It  contains 
highly  illuminating  sections  on  the  function 
of  initiation,  Dionysus,  Orphism,  and  the  Dith¬ 
yramb.  The  second  half  of  the  study  analyzes 
Aeschylus’  Promethia  and  Oresteia,  viewed  in 
part  as  expressions  of  the  democratic  Athenian 
state.  Harry  Slochower 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

®  B.  V.  Varncke.  History  of  the  Russian 
Theatre:  Seventeenth  through  Nineteenth 
Century.  Belle  Martin,  cd.  Boris  Brasol,  tr. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1951.  xii-|-459 
pages.  $6.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  standard  histories  of  the 
Russian  theater  from  its  beginnings  through 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  worth  translating  as  it  stands.  The 
translation  was  made  from  the  third  edition, 
which  the  author  adapted  to  the  new  dictates 
of  the  Communist  party  in  1939;  parts  of  it 
were  even  rewritten  by  another  hand.  In  any 
case,  for  the  English-speaking  readers  the  book 
should  have  been  both  subjected  to  careful 
pruning  (for  it  is  certainly  over-detailed)  and 
provided  with  more  ample  and  adequate  edi¬ 
torial  explanations.  Such  as  they  arc,  the  edi¬ 
torial  footnotes  arc  cither  extremely  naive  and 
unnecessary  or  misleading,  while  a  number  of 
points  that  need  explaining  arc  left  unex¬ 
plained.  The  translation  is  unsatisfactory,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy  and  purity 
of  English.  Some  of  its  “howlers”  reflect  litdc 
credit  on  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  which  sponsored  this  publication. 
The  index  is  most  carelessly  edited. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 


**  M.  N.  Roy.  Materialism.  An  Outline  of 
the  History  of  Scientific  Thought.  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Renaissance.  2nd  cd.,  1951.  iii  -f 
259  pages.  7/8  rs. 

In  this  work  the  history  of  scientific  thought 
is  conceived  from  the  dogmatic  standpoint  of 
dialectical  materialism  and  Communism.  The 
author’s  chapter  on  materialism  in  Indian  phi¬ 
losophy  will  be  particularly  interesting  and 
novd  to  many  western  readers.  Roy’s  attempts 
to  incorporate  quantum  theory  within  dialec¬ 
tical  materialism  also  make  interesting  (and 
even  amusing)  reading;  and  his  struggles 
against  Positivism  or  Empirio-Criticism  are 
in  the  tradition  of  Lenin.  Roy  firmly  believes 
that  materialistic  philosophy  is  the  only  one 
that  gives  man  freedom  and  creativity  to  con¬ 
trol  his  own  destiny,  and  that  Russian  Com¬ 
munism  “though  Godless,  is  not  loveless.” 

Perhaps  so,  but  it  seems  a  rather  possessive 
love. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Mirza  Bashiruddin  Mahmud  Ahmad. 
Ahmadiyyat  or  The  True  Islam.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  American  Fazl  Mosque. 
3d  ed.,  1951.  viii-F246  pages.  $4.50. 

In  March  1889  a  Punjab  Moslem  named  Haz- 
rat  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  “was  informed 
through  Divine  revelation  .  .  .  that  God  had 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  prophethood” 
and  that  he  should  “sow  the  seed  of  spiritual 
advancement  in  this  material  world  through 
fresh  signs  and  revelations.”  This  “Promised 
Messiah,”  who  did  not  claim  to  be  in  any 
sense  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  but  the 
divinely  sent  expounder  of  the  Quran  and 
revivifier  and  purifier  of  Mohammedanism, 
lived  to  sec  his  movement  represented  by 
organizations  in  every  part  of  the  world.  He 
died  in  1908,  but  Ahmadiyya  has  continued 
to  grow.  Hazrad  Ahmad’s  son  and  “Second 
Successor,”  Mirza  Ahmad,  was  invited  to  read 
a  clarification  of  Moslemism  and  Ahmadiyya 
at  the  1924  Conference  of  Living  Religions 
Within  the  Empire,  in  London,  and  the  pres 
ent  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  paper. 

Originally  written  in  Urdu,  it  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  translated  into  English  by  Muham¬ 
mad  Zafrullah  Khan,  now  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Pakistan.  As  an  exposition  of  the 
tenets  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  life’s  problems,  it  is  a  document 
of  the  first  importance.  The  “Promised  Mes¬ 
siah”  and  his  official  “Successors”  have  been 
vouchsafed  amazing  Divine  revelations  and 
have  worked  miracles,  so  that  the  book  is  often 
thrilling  reading.  The  author’s  justifications  of 
special  Mohammedan  practices,  such  as  polyg- 
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amy,  are  plausible  and  interesting.  Like  all 
systematic  presentations  of  “revealed”  religion, 
it  has  its  disquieting  non  sequiturs.  But  a  spirit 
of  earnestness  and  kindliness  ()ervades  it,  and 
any  unprejudiced  reader  will  find  it  instruc¬ 
tive.  R.  T.  H. 

If  Bcn-Zion  Bokser.  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Talmud.  A  Thousand  Years  of  Jewish 
Thought.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1951.  xx-f-lSO  pages.  $3.75. 

Rabbi  Bokser’s  work  introduces  the  average 
reader  to  one  of  mankind’s  great  cultural  treas¬ 
ures  which  has  too  often  been  taken  for 
granted  as  an  encyclopedic  compilation  of  rec¬ 
ords  of  Jewish  civilization,  old  customs,  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  and  ordinances,  non-legal 
discourses,  and  ethical  observations. 

To  show  how  the  problems  of  man  and  his 
destiny  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Talmud, 
the  author  has  selected  choice  materials  from 
the  Talmud  and  woven  a  bright  tapestry  de¬ 
picting  the  Talmudic  mind,  its  conception  of 
God,  of  social  ethics  and  personal  morality, 
of  law  and  general  human  wisdom.  All  this 
is  set  in  proper  perspective  against  a  larger 
survey  of  the  centuries  in  which  the  Talmud 
grew,  and  of  the  forces  that  shaped  its  domi¬ 
nant  ideals. 

Throughout  the  work,  the  author’s  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  Talmud  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Bible,  and  not  an  independent  body  of  lit¬ 
erature.  As  he  says,  “The  Bible  remained  the 
fundamental  source  of  belief  and  practice  in 
Judaism,  but  the  Talmud  was  its  authorita¬ 
tive  exposition  and  implementation.” 

Isaac  Goldberg 
Library  of  Congress 

If  O.  R.  Taylor.  The  Fourth  Republic  of 
France:  Constitution  and  Political  Parties. 
London.  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs.  1951.  ix-}-221  pages.  $3. 

A  factual,  technical,  extremely  competent 
study.  Too  minute  for  the  nonspecialist;  but 
will  the  specialist  be  satisfied  with  a  running 
commentary  on  the  Constitution,  instead  of 
the  actual  text?  The  description  of  parties  is 
particularly  objective  and  valuable.  There  are 
drawbacks  to  the  author’s  scholarly  aloofness. 
He  does  not  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  a  refer¬ 
endum,  the  French  voted  twenty  to  one  against 
a  return  to  the  Constitution  of  1875 — which, 
with  very  slight  amendments,  is  what  they 
got  in  the  end.  He  barely  mentions  that  the 
right  of  dissolution,  the  one  effective  curb  on 
the  reckless  overthrowing  of  ministries,  has 
been  so  cunningly  hemmed  in  that  it  may 
never  be  used  at  all.  He  naturally  refrains  from 
comment  on  the  electoral  reform  of  1951:  a 


cynical  (and  successful)  attempt  so  to  rig  up 
the  elections  that  the  Gaullists  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  quota 
of  representatives. 

The  book  makes  us  realize,  better  than  a 
formal  denunciation,  the  vanity  of  mere  poli¬ 
tics  and  mere  political  studies.  All  the  texts 
and  cabinets  mentioned  in  this  bcx>k  are  al¬ 
ready  shadowy.  Vaster  forces  were  at  work, 
in  France,  in  Europe,  beyond  Europe;  the 
thin  political  fa9ade  had  little  to  do  with  these 
forces;  that  is  why  it  is  cracking  so  ominously. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

If  John  Olin  Eidson.  Charles  Stearns  Wheel¬ 
er,  Friend  of  Emerson.  Athens,  Ga.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  Press.  1951.  xii-|-117 
pages  -f-  3  plates.  $3. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  used  to  smile  gently  at 
the  circle  of  starry-eyed  young  men  who  sat 
at  the  feet  of  his  Transcendentalist  friend, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  One  of  the  most  gifted 
of  these  religious  devotees  comes  happily  to 
life  in  Mr.  Eidson’s  little  volume,  based  on 
original  manuscripts  and  on  his  own  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  this  editor,  philosopher,  and 
dreamer,  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler.  Though 
his  place  was  distinct  in  the  lives  of  Emer¬ 
son,  Thoreau  (whom  he  anticipated  in  build¬ 
ing  a  hut  on  the  shores  of  a  New  England 
pond),  Lowell,  Jones  Very,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  even  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  this  is  really 
our  first  intimacy  with  Wheeler.  A  little  prim, 
perhaps,  and  tragic,  too,  in  his  early  death  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Wheeler,  in  his  high 
and  gentle  seriousness  concerning  the  Good 
and  True  serves  as  a  |)ersuasive  example  of 
the  force  in  its  day  of  New  England  Transcen¬ 
dentalism.  To  the  “idealist”  Wheeler,  as  to 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  his  native  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  drenched  in  materialism  but  in 
the  timeless  light  of  eternity:  “I  had  sought 
in  vain  here  in  Heidelberg  [he  wrote]  for  a 
circle  which  in  respect  to  culture  and  interest 
in  beautiful  and  divine  things  could  replace 
to  me  the  one  I  had  left  in  America.” 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

If  Augustus  John.  Chiaroscuro.  London. 
Jonathan  Cape.  1952.  285  pages  -f-  24 
plates.  30/. 

The  dynamism  and  temperamental  originality 
of  England’s  foremost  living  painter  are  re¬ 
freshingly  embodied  in  this  unconventional 
series  of  random  recollections  and  portraits  of 
contemporaries.  Fragments  of  Autobiography 
is  a  fitting  subtitle:  there  is  nothing  formal 
and  no  attempt  at  strict  chronological  order 
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in  this  collection  of  reminiscences,  reflections, 
and  anecdotes  which  provide  revealing  insight 
into  an  unusually  fruitful  and  rewarding  life 
and  always  testify  to  the  artist’s  independence 
and  forceful  individuality.  Augustus  John’s 
pen  is  as  powerful  as  his  brush;  his  literary 
portrayals  are  as  masterful  as  his  famous  paint¬ 
ings;  and  the  student  of  literature  will  And  as 
much  food  for  thought  and  delight  as  will 
the  student  of  the  arts.  This  book,  a  highly 
successful  “adventure  into  literature’’ — to  use 
Augustus  John’s  own  words — is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  series  written  for  Cyril  Connolly’s  la¬ 
mented  Horizon.  A  sequel  to  this  engrossing 
tale  of  many  countries  and  persons  is  promised 
by  the  author  and  eagerly  awaited. 

E.  E.  N. 


Lydia  Avilov.  Chehjtov  in  My  Life.  David 
Magarshack,  tr.  New  York.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.  1950.  159  pages.  $2.75. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  previously  un¬ 
known  love  affair  in  the  life  of  Chekhov.  It 
lasted  for  some  ten  years  but  it  brought  neither 
to  the  writer  nor  to  the  lady  in  the  case  any 
real  happiness  or  satisfaction.  Yet  it  was  an 
important  event  in  Chekhov’s  life.  It  explains 
much  that  has  been  hitherto  unclear  about  the 
composition  of  the  Seagull  and  it  supplies  a 
clue  to  the  supposedly  autobiographical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  play.  For  students  of  the  life  and 
art  of  Chekhov,  the  book  is  very  important 
and  we  can  be  glad  that  Mme  Avilov  took  the 
trouble  to  write  down  at  least  part  of  the  story 
of  her  relationship  with  the  great  short  story 
writer  and  dramatist. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Charles  P.  Mountford.  Brown  Men  and 
Red  Sand.  London.  Phoenix  House.  2nd 
ed.,  1951.  xv-|-184  pages  -f-  60  plates.  18/. 
In  his  Foreword  to  Mr.  Mountford’s  absorbing 
record  of  many  weeks  among  the  natives  of 
west<entral  Australia,  the  University  of  Ade¬ 
laide  anthropologist  J.  B.  Cleland  speaks  of 
“that  feeling  of  goodwill,  law-abidance  and 
humor  and  .  .  .  the  vanity  that  go  to  make  up 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  our  Australian  aboriginal.’’  All  these 
qualities  are  vividly  illustrated  in  this  unpre¬ 
tentious  travel  diary  by  an  ethnologist  who 
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is  also  an  artist,  a  photographer,  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Mountford  has  been  studying  the  flora, 
fauna,  and  the  scattered  and  simple  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  great  central  semi-desert  from  close 
at  hand  for  many  years,  and  he  admires  these 
naked  brown  men  as  much  as  he  loves  them. 
He  declares  that  “theirs  is  a  way  of  life  rich 
in  philosophical  thought,  in  cultural  expres¬ 
sion  and  communal  living,’’  that  they  are  “as 
devoid  of  comforts  as  they  arc  of  cares.’’  This 
evaluation  of  a  race  doesn’t  quite  square  with 
older  and  more  superficial  estimates  of  these 
candid  and  courageous  nomads,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  the  book  is  important.  The 
photographs  are  marvelous. 

R.  T.  H. 

D.  C.  Cabcen,  gen.  cd.  A  Critical  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  French  Literature.  IV:  The 
Eighteenth  Century.  George  R.  Havens, 
Donald  F.  Bond,  cds.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  University  Press.  1951.  xxx-1-411 
2-col.  pages.  $6. 

Work  on  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Cabcen 
scries  began  in  1940.  Volume  I,  The  Me¬ 
diaeval  Period,  edited  by  Urban  T.  Holmes, 
appeared  in  1947  (See  B.  A.  21:4,  p.  447). 
Volume  IV  is  the  second  one  to  be  published, 
though  the  material  for  the  other  volumes  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  for  some  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  volumes  will 
come  out  more  rapidly.  Such  tools  as  these 
arc  time-savers  which  scholars  need  very  much. 
Nothing  like  them  exists  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

Volume  IV  shows  that  its  editors  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  compilers  of 
the  first  volume.  The  new  one  shows  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  completeness  and  criti¬ 
cal  estimates.  Since  it  was  concerned  with 
only  one  century  instead  of  six  it  could  in¬ 
clude  more.  The  eleven  chapters  deal  with 
background  materials,  poetry,  drama,  prose 
fiction,  the  philosophical  movcmcnit,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  miscel¬ 
laneous  prose,  and  foreign  influences.  The 
forty-five  authorities  include  Bishop,  Cabcen, 
Dicckmann,  Grubbs,  Havens,  Holbrook, 
Kurz,  Schutz,  Spurlin,  Torrey,  and  Wade.  An 
indispensable  tool,  this  constitutes  cooperative 
scholarship  at  its  best. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ohjahoma 
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Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  ** Head-Liners”) 


^  Agusti  Bartra,  cd.  &  tr.  Una  antologia  de 
la  lirica  Nord- Americana.  Mexic,  D.  F. 
Llctrcs.  1951.  318  pages. 

Books  beget  books.  Some  years  ago  a  copy  of 
Louis  Untermeyer’s  anthology  The  Bool(  of 
Living  Verse  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Cat¬ 
alan  poet  Agusti  Bartra  and  Bred  him  with 
the  ambition  to  prepare  on  similar  lines,  for 
Catalan  readers,  an  anthology  of  contemporary 
North  American  poets.  Bartra  had  one  more 
hurdle  to  clear  than  Untermeyer  had  had.  He 
had  to  translate  American  poetry,  sometimes 
very  idiomatic  and  sometimes  very  eccentric 
American  poetry,  into  a  Latin  tongi’e.  But 
he  faced  his  formidable  task  of  selection,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  paraphrase  courageously  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  Guggenheim  Foundation  helped 
him  with  a  grant,  and  he  spent  two  years  in 
this  country  in  contact  with  the  poets  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  translate  and  the  culture  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  interpret.  Only  another  Catalan 
poet  could  judge  the  poetic  merit  of  his  trans¬ 
lations  fairly,  but  this  volume,  as  well  as  Bar- 
tra’s  original  poetry,  has  been  well  spoken  of 
and  honored  with  various  prizes.  We  will 
venture  only  a  statistical  item  which  may  have 
some  interest:  The  Catalan  versions  are  on  an 
average  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  longer  in  num¬ 
ber  of  words  than  the  American  originals. 

Bartra  has  translated  from  one  to  fourteen 
poems  or  parts  of  poems  from  each  of  fifty- 
three  poets,  beginning  with  Walt  Whitman 
and  closing  with  Peter  Vierek  (sic).  He  is 
rather  partial  to  the  innovators  and  the  “social 
protest”  poets,  although  he  has  included  more 
tides  by  Emily  Dickinson  than  by  any  other 
one  poet,  and  has  introduced  her  section  with 
a  very  sympathetic  preface.  He  proves  his  good 
judgment  by  including  versions  of  eight  In¬ 
dian  songs  (Papago,  Shoshone,  Hopi,  Navajo), 
and  three  Negro  spirituals. 

We  reproduce  one  of  his  translations  at  the 
head  of  our  Not  in  the  Reviews  section. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Richard  Andersen,  S.  Haugstrup  Jensen, 
eds.  Kapitler  af  dans1{  digtning  fra  Her¬ 
man  Bang  til  Kaj  Munl(.  K0benhavn.  Det 
danske  Forlag.  1951.  434  pages.  21  kr. 

This  popular  history  of  modern  Danish  lit¬ 
erature  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Vilhelm 
Mailing’s  Fra  Holberg  til  Chr.  Richardt;  and, 
in  spite  of  many  deficiencies  that  are  likely  to 
be  apparent  to  the  scholar  in  works  such  as  this. 


it  is  a  good  introduction  for  the  foreigner. 
The  approach  is  biographical,  and  virtually  all 
the  contributors  arc  university  teachers  with 
unimpeachable  reputations,  although  they 
rarely  forget  their  academic  background. 
There  is  a  useful  selected  bibliography  at  the 
end.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  T.  F.  M.  Laursen.  Dostojevsl^i.  Vejen. 

Askov.  1950.  161  pages.  5.50  kr. 

As  an  introduction  to  Dostoevsky  this  volume 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  for  the  author 
is  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  his  subject  that 
he  frequendy  wanders  in  paths  that  will  con¬ 
fuse  the  uninitiated.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
infectious  enthusiasm  for  the  great  Russian 
novelist  will  sustain  the  attention  even  of  the 
reader  who  is  interested  primarily  in  biogra¬ 
phy.  The  book  is  uneven  in  that  Laursen  has 
not  succeeded  altogether  in  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
terpret  Dostoevsky  to  the  average  reader,  but 
there  arc  many  passages  that  will  deserve  re¬ 
printing  in  any  Dostoevsky  vadc  mccum. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Gcrda  Eld.  Kristine.  K0bcnhavn.  Det 
danske  Forlag.  1951. 348  pages.  12.50  kr. 
This  heart-warming  tale  of  humble  folk  in 
Denmark  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
is  one  of  the  most  appealing  books  of  the  year. 
The  story  of  Kristine  narrates  the  harrowed 
life  of  an  adopted  child,  passing  on  through 
her  difficult  years  as  a  servant  girl,  her  married 
life  that  is  a  constant  struggle  against  poverty, 
and  finally  her  pitiful  existence  as  an  old 
woman  in  a  home  for  the  aged.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  tell  such  an  all-too-frequcnt  story; 
but  Gcrda  Eld’s  ability  to  endow  Kristine 
with  a  certain  basic  richness  of  spirit  raises 
her  to  the  level  of  her  Kentucky  contempo¬ 
rary,  Mrs.  Wiggs,  as  a  character  of  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Peter  Frcuchen.  Nigger  Dan.  Roman  fra 
Canada.  K0bcnhavn.  Westermann.  1951. 
274  pages.  10  kr. 

Peter  Frcuchcn’s  skill  as  a  storyteller  is  put 
to  the  test  of  a  completely  strange  environment 
and  comes  out  stronger  than  ever.  Nigger  Dan, 
a  Southern  Negro,  goes  to  Canada  after  the 
emancipation  and  cuts  a  strange  figure  with 
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his  well-read  Bible,  his  simple  piety,  and  his 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  convert 
even  the  wild  Indians  among  whom  he  lives. 
His  adventures  with  the  latter  provide  splen¬ 
did  scenes  of  the  last  American  frontier  with 
glimpses  of  fighting,  hunting,  love,  death,  and 
even  goldmining.  Although  Nigger  Dan  and 
his  wild  environment  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
material  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Freuchen’s  ability  to  acclimate  his  readers  to 
strange  worlds  will  give  this  book  a  wide 
popularity. 

Ljatvrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Ubraries 

*  Carlo  Andersen.  Flying  Enterprise.  Be- 
retningen  om  Kaptajn  Kurt  Carlsens  l{amp 
for  "Flying  Enterprise."  Kpbenhavn.  Gra- 
fisk  Forlag.  1952.  174  pages.  8.50  kr. 

A.  P.  Hansen,  Kaj  Nielsen.  Carlsen.  En 
l^ort  beretning  om  en  mand,  der  gjorde 
sin  pligt.  Kpbenhavn.  Aschehoug.  1952. 90 
pages.  7.50  kr. 

M.  Kofod-Hansen.  Kaptajn  Carlsen.  Fly¬ 
ing  Enterprise.  Kpbcnhavn.  Samleren. 
1952.  168  pages.  8.75  kr. 

The  fabulous  story  of  Captain  Kurt  Carlsen 
and  the  Flying  Enterprise  lost  no  time  in  find¬ 
ing  its  way  to  the  Danish  public  through  books. 
Each  is  supplied  with  splendid  photographs, 
and  in  each  there  is  a  high  quality  of  adventure 
story  despite  the  dramatic  and  sensational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  theme.  Only  the  Hansen  and 
Nielsen  book  fails  to  contribute  more  than 
what  was  already  in  the  daily  press. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

®  Jan  Tschichold.  I  bogens  tjeneste.  Bog- 
fremstilling  som  \unst.  En  bogl(unstners 
regler  for  saetning.  58  gengivelser  of  for- 
fatterens  arbejder.  K0benhavn.  Nyt  Nor- 
disk  Forlag.  82  pages.  19.50  kr. 

Few  modern  authorities  on  book  design  have 
had  as  widespread  an  influence  as  Jan  Tschi¬ 
chold  has  enjoyed.  I  bogens  tjeneste  is  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  his  most  important  ideas  on 
book  production,  illustrated  by  examples  from 
the  last  decade  of  his  work.  However,  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  functional  typography  which  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  Germany  before  1933  and  in  Switz¬ 
erland  during  the  last  twenty  years  appear 
throughout  the  text. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Ubraries 

®  Karen  Blixen.  Daguerreotypier.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1951.  77  pages.  4.75  kr. 
In  these  two  radio  talks  Baroness  Blixen  at¬ 


tempts  to  give  us  verbal  daguerreotypes  of 
nineteenth  century  Denmark’s  conception  of 
the  cultured  lady  and  gentleman.  Her  finely 
developed  sense  of  human  values  and  her 
mastery  of  the  language  lend  a  special  value 
to  these  radio  talks  and  assure  them  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  the  bibliography  of  Danish  his¬ 
tory. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Ubraries 

*  P.  G.  Lindhardt.  VaeWelser  og  \ir\elige 
retninger  i  Danmarl(.  Kpbenhavn.  Etet 
danske  Forlag.  1951. 255  pages.  11.50  kr. 
Professor  Lindhardt,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
religious  history  at  the  University  of  Aarhus, 
has  given  us  an  admirable  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Danish  Church  in  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  In  particular  he  has  emphasized  the 
economic  background  for  the  various  move¬ 
ments  within  the  Church.  He  sees  the  cur¬ 
rent  secularism  as  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  evangelistic  movements  of  the  last  century. 
In  general  his  ideas  favor  a  broadly  conceived 
Church  which  can  be  acceptable  to  all  classes 
of  people. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Ubraries 

Bert  van  Schierbeek.  Het  boe\  i\.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1951.  168  pages. 
Literary  rejuvenation  or  revolution  in  the 
Netherlands  has  always  been  the  reflection  of 
developments  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  France  and  England.  Now  that  the  first 
Dutch  “experimental  novel”  has  appeared,  the 
publisher  discloses  that  van  Schierbeek  has 
been  influenced  by  Dadaism,  Surrealism  and 
particularly  by  James  Joyce,  Kenneth  Patchen, 
Antonin  Artaud  and  Henri  Michaux.  Influ¬ 
ence  there  may  be;  but  Schierbeek  is  certainly 
not  a  slavish  follower. 

It  remains  a  daring  deed  for  both  author 
and  publisher  to  produce  this  book,  which 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  readers  with  a 
deep  understanding  and  taste  for  literature 
as  the  art  of  expressing  thought  and  emotion 
in  words,  or  rather  articulated  sound.  For  this 
is  not  a  “story” — far  less  a  novel.  There  is 
really  no  plot.  This  work  can  best  be  described 
as  a  series  of  separate  pieces  of  mostly  rhyth¬ 
mic  prose,  only  loosely  hanging  together  and 
portraying  the  author’s  reactions  to  contempo¬ 
rary  chaotic  spiritual  and  material  conditions. 
Finding  the  existing  language  often  inade¬ 
quate,  he  seeks  and  finds  new  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself.  To  achieve  this  he  ignores 
formal  grammatical  structure,  both  forms  and 
syntax.  He  changes  the  gender  of  words  as 
he  sees  fit,  skips  words  and  often  makes  en- 
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tircly  new  words  or  word  combinations.  His 
new  combinations  of  sounds,  especially  when 
read  aloud,  certainly  convey  thought  or  rather 
atmosphere.  In  order  to  experience  this  the 
reader  must  detach  himself  from  the  rational 
concept  of  language.  Many  of  the  new  root 
words  Schierbeek  makes  come  very  close  to 
the  ejaculation  (the  “cri”  of  Michaux).  His 
new  language  often  has  great  beauty.  There 
is  kinship  with  Patchen  { Sleepers  Awake)  and 
with  Michaux,  who  uses  new  cryptic  words 
in  a  sort  of  incantation. 

The  influence  of  several  modern  writers  is 
evident  in  Schierbeek’s  revolt  against  modern 
standardized  and  mechanized  society  killing 
the  human  personality.  Like  T.  S.  Hiot  and 
Joyce,  Schierbeek  often  resorts  to  other  lan¬ 
guages:  French,  German,  English,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  and  even  occasionally  lesser  known  lan¬ 
guages  if  they  serve  this  purpose.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  remains  the  work  of  a  Dutchman. 
He  attacks  Dutch  conditions  and  uses  images 
which  primarily  speak  to  his  countrymen.  The 
book  contains  many  passages  where  the  author 
splendidly  realized  his  aim.  There  are  also 
weak  spots  where  he  has  applied  his  method 
to  extremes  so  great  that  it  becomes  ineffective. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Adriaan  van  der  Veen.  Zuster  ter  Zee. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  208  pages. 
6.50  fl. 

A  Dutch  girl  enlists  as  nurse  during  the  war, 
is  taken  off  a  torpedoed  ship,  spends  a  few 
days  on  Crete,  lands  Anally  in  New  York 
where  she  falls  in  with  the  demimonde  of 
bars,  dance  halls,  dives,  and  “high  class 
whorehouses.”  We  And  no  plot,  no  action,  no 
ideas,  no  argument,  no  moral;  nothing  but  un¬ 
pleasant  details.  Every  character  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  dangerous  psychopathic 
case.  The  pulp  magazines  are  full  of  this  kind 
of  stuff.  The  book  also  lacks  coherence. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  J.  C.  Bloem.  Avond,  gedichten.  ’s  Graven- 

hage.  Stols.  1951.  14  pages. 

Here  are  ten  poems,  including  one  translated 
from  Robert  Frost  and  one  from  Leigh  Hunt. 
Yet,  these  are  more  than  a  mere  supplement 
to  Bloem’s  poetic  production  {Verzamelde 
gedichten.  Stols.  2nd  ed.,  1951).  Far  from  a 
decline,  they  rise  above  the  average  level  of 
his  work,  being  terser,  more  intense  in  their 
expression  of  extreme  despair,  only  occasion¬ 
ally  lifted  by  the  poet’s  hope  for  a  life  after 
death.  Bloem  is  the  most  outspoken  exponent 
of  disillusionment  with  life. 


Bloem  is  also  one  of  Holland’s  most  widely 
read  poets.  Of  his  collected  verse  6,500  copies 
have  been  sold  since  their  publication  in  1946, 
according  to  the  Nieuwsblad  voor  de  boek- 
handel  of  December  13,  1951,  a  large  output 
considering  the  relatively  small  number  of 
people  understanding  the  Dutch  language. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  A.  Roland  Holst.  Woest  en  moe:  in-  en 
uitvallen  naar  aanleiding  van  een  oude 
versregel.  ’s  Gravenhage.  Stols.  1951.  27 
pages.  2.50  g. 

Roland  Holst,  one  of  Holland’s  leading  poets 
of  the  older  generation,  in  this  lecture  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expressing  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  times,  as  he  sees  them,  clearly  and 
and  at  the  same  time  magniAcently,  within  a 
very  limited  space.  The  problem  of  saving  the 
human  soul,  the  human  personality,  and  of 
man  as  the  only  possessor  of  superconscious¬ 
ness,  is  here  condensed  and  presented  as  an 
aspect  of  social,  psychological,  scientiAc,  and 
technical  development.  Our  society,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  will  in  the  future  either 
lead  to  total  destruction  or  to  the  ant  hill, 
where  the  individual  human  being  will  have 
everything  to  be  desired  in  a  material  way, 
yet  will  have  lost  his  own  self  or  the  essence 
of  life.  In  such  a  future,  time  will  have  con¬ 
quered  eternity;  the  Aght  against  material 
death  in  which  the  world  is  now  engaged  will 
have  resulted  in  spiritual  death.  This  is  the 
dreadful  picture  drawn  by  a  poet  who  has  left 
the  poetic  sphere  to  enter  the  philosophical 
realm. 

This  tract,  deAned  by  R.  Blijstra  in  the 
Critisch  Bulletin  (March  1952)  as  a  poet’s  ser¬ 
mon,  is  in  reality  a  plea  for  the  human  per¬ 
sonality  against  attacks  from  many  sides.  Its 
language  is  supreme  in  style  and  power  of 
expression.  It  will  carry  considerable  weight 
as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  for  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  no  way  out  is  offered. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Leo  Schevenhels.  Rubricering  van  Noord- 
en  Zuidnederlandse  historische  Romans 
en  Novellen  naar  Periodes  en  Figuren 
(1790-1945).  Antwerp.  De  Sikkel.  1951. 
180  pages.  140  Bel.  fr. 

An  ofAcial  of  the  Antwerp  Public  Library  has 
compiled  and  annotated  a  list  of  288  novels 
dealing  with  historical  subjects  in  general,  560 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Flanders  and  Hol¬ 
land.  All  titles  are  by  Dutch  or  Flemish  au¬ 
thors.  Arranged  chronologically,  the  Arst  group 
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falls  into  ten  periods  of  history,  the  latter  into 
thirteen.  Each  title  is  annotated  briefly  (10- 
25  words)  with  an  indication  of  the  specific 
literary  tendency  (if  any)  and  the  historical 
personalities  who  appear  in  the  work. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Renaat  Veremans,  ed.  Herinneringen  aan 

Felix  Timmermans.  Antwerpen.  Vink. 
1950.  175  pages,  Ul.  150  fr. 

This  book  is  truly  a  “labor  of  love”  from  the 
pens  of  a  number  of  intimate  friends  of  the 
lamented  writer,  painter,  lecturer,  and  poet 
Felix  Timmermans.  It  is  a  touching  tribute 
to  a  noble  heart  and  great  soul.  Timmermans, 
whose  writings  have  often  been  said  to  have 
brought  Breughel  back  to  life,  has  probably 
had  more  influence  on  Flemish  letters  than 
any  other  writer  during  the  last  few  decades. 
This  book  is  sure  to  become  a  prized  pos¬ 
session  of  all  Timmermans  fans,  which  arc 
legion,  not  only  in  Flanders  and  the  Kcmpcn, 
but  in  all  German-speaking  countries,  where 
the  author’s  fame  spread  and  grew  faster  than 
in  his  own  land. 

R.  Veremans,  well  known  composer  and 
lifelong  bosom  friend  of  Timmermans,  com¬ 
piled  the  bundle,  starting  the  ball  rolling  with 
some  seventy  pages  of  personal  recollections. 
Ernest  Claes,  whose  Witte  is  a  brother  under 
the  skin  of  Pallieter,  contributes  two  articles 
and  a  foreword.  Lode  Backclmans,  G.  Romans, 
and  five  others  take  turns.  The  painter  O.  Van 
Rompay  closes  the  scries  with  an  appreciation 
of  Timmermans’  paintings  and  drawings, 
twenty-eight  of  which  arc  reproduced  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  Costis  Bastias.  Ho  Papoula\os.  New  York. 

Christian  World.  1951.  254  pages. 

This  work  by  one  of  the  leading  novelists  of 
Greece  is  a  historical  novel  describing  the 
career  of  Papoulakos,  one  of  those  pious  souls 
who  were  gready  disturbed  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  changes 
in  the  life  of  their  country  caused  by  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  Ottoman  yoke  and  the  full 
impact  of  modern  European  civilization  and 
thought  upon  the  life  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Greek  village. 

The  author  has  known  how  to  bring  out 
the  positive  features  in  the  life  of  his  hero, 
his  sincere  devotion  and  humility,  and  to  stress 
these  points  above  the  stubborn  opposition 
which  Papoulakos  displayed  toward  all  forms 
of  secularization  and  progress.  In  this  book 
the  author  has  added  another  to  his  lengthen¬ 
ing  series  of  studies  of  distinct  Greek  national 


types  during  the  troubled  period  before  and 
after  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  as  such  it 
throws  valuable  light  on  the  psychology  of 
the  Greek  people.  This  book  is  one  of  the  more 
important  events  in  the  Greek  literature  of 
the  post-World  War  II  period. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Eo  Lampira.  Ho  Anthropos  tou  Mellontos. 

Istanbul.  Tsitourcs.  1950.  235  pages. 

The  framework  of  this  novel  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  of  Michales  Augercs,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Greek  physician  who  was  caught  in 
Canada  during  attendance  at  a  medical  meet¬ 
ing,  when  World  War  II  commenced,  to  his 
son.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  story  is  the  life  his¬ 
tory  and  thoughts  of  his'  deceased  wife, 
Maria,  with  all  of  her  hopes  and  fears,  her 
probings  into  the  mystery  of  the  universe  and 
the  calls  of  love  and  duty.  At  the  end  the  doc¬ 
tor  realizes  that  his  son,  as  the  man  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  merely  repeating  the  experience  of  him¬ 
self,  the  man  of  the  present,  and  of  men  of 
good  will  of  all  ages  and  periods  of  history. 
Seen  against  the  background  of  Athens,  the 
story  shows  the  dcathlessness  of  the  Greek 
spirit  and  the  permanent  value  of  the  ageless 
ideals  of  civilization.  Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  G.  Th.  Vaphopoulos.  To  Dapedo  l(ai  alia 

poiemata.  Thessalonike.  Nikolaidcs.  1951. 

38  pages. 

The  poems  in  this  collection  arc  grouped  to¬ 
gether  because  their  subjects  tend  to  be  drawn 
from  the  component  parts  and  decoration  of  a 
house,  as  the  floor,  the  doors,  the  portraits,  the 
walls,  etc.  They  reveal  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  life  and  of  man’s  relation 
to  his  neighbor,  and  they  possess  that  localiz¬ 
ing  and  universalizing  of  the  Greek  spirit 
which  is  so  marked,  especially  in  the  postwar 
poetry.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

*  Jdnos  Herezeg.  Bors  is  fahij.  Noviszid. 

Testv^riseg.  1950.  216  pages. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  contemporary 
Hungarian  narrative  art  in  Yugoslavia  would 
lead  one  to  the  name  of  Jdnos  Herezeg.  His 
recent  book  contains  stories  written  between 
1933  and  1950.  They  show  him  as  a  witness 
of  two  conflicting  periods  of  Central  and 
South-Eastern  Europe.  His  grim  and  quite 
often  ironic  views  arc  counteracted  by  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  “simple  souls,”  especially  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  It  is  regrettable 
that  he  tends  to  be  vague  in  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  and  that  in  some  of  his  stories  he  is  in- 
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dined  to  exaggerate  at  the  expense  of  psycho¬ 
logical  plausibility.  He  adheres  to  the  device 
of  pre-war  Hungarian  fictional  realists.  One 
is  conscious  of  the  inevitable  uneasiness  of  a 
writer  ushered  into  a  new  era  of  political  and 
social  constellations. 

He  is  a  sincere  writer,  confirming  the  axiom 
of  Montaigne  that  “we  are  born  to  make  the 
quest  for  truth.”  However,  the  truth  he  dis¬ 
covers  is  apt  to  be  more  convincing  in  its  hu¬ 
man  intonation  than  in  its  artistic  presentation. 
Nevertheless,  in  several  stories,  despite  compo¬ 
sitional  unevenness,  he  does  not  merely  up¬ 
hold  the  need  of  social  justice,  but  supports  his 
view  with  an  aesthetically  valid  manner  of 
narration.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

P^ter  Lorinc.  H6t\dznapok^.  Noviszid. 

Testiv<5ris^g.  1950.  480  pages. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  this  novel,  using  the 
First  World  War  as  its  setting,  with  special 
reference  to  southern  Hungary  (now  Yugo¬ 
slavia),  was  not  written  with  the  intention  to 
enable  the  reader  to  while  away  the  long  and 
tedious  hours  of  an  empty  evening.  The  writer 
has  added  one  more  volume  to  the  long  list  of 
novels  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the  First 
World  War;  one  may  call  it  a  historical  novel, 
but  also  a  highly  subjective  piece  of  writing 
revealing  much  of  the  hidden  sensitivity  of  its 
author. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  times  and  conditions  he  portrays; 
but  it  seems  deeply  ingrained  in  the  author’s 
mind  that  war  is  wrong  and  that  man  must 
become  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
man.  The  novel  is  wordy,  the  characterization, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  rather  conven¬ 
tional,  although  convincing  in  its  presentation 
of  the  ideological  and  pragmatic  inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  human  beings.  One  recognizes  intellec¬ 
tual  and  ethical  discernment  in  the  writer, 
an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  “civilized”  man. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

Mihily  Majt^nyi.  £/o  Viz.  Noviszid. 

Testveris^g.  1951.  341  pages. 

The  “Bicska”  and  “B^nat”  sections  of  former 
Hungary,  now  belonging  to  Yugoslavia,  are 
the  geographical  setting  of  Mihdly  Majtcnyi’s 
novel,  but  portrayed  in  historical  perspective. 
Change,  of  course,  is  not  always  progress,  but 
when  one  reads  this  novel,  in  which  history 
and  imagination  mingle,  the  past  seems  stag¬ 
nant  indeed  and  whatever  change  the  future 
promised  seems  necessary.  Mihfily  Majt^nyi 
is  a  good  storyteller,  with  feeling  for  details 


and  with  a  fabulous  resourcefulness  which 
does  not  interfere  with  his  ability  to  charac¬ 
terize  individuals  plausibly  and  convey  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  plot  deals  with  the  building  of  channels 
and  drain-pipes  and  with  the  honest  effort  and 
unscrupulous  calculation  of  those  who  directly 
or  indirectly  participated  in  this  work.  The 
novel  offers  .i  reliable  picture  of  bygone  times, 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the 
ignoble.  Some  major  characters,  such  as  J6zscf 
Kiss  and  Istvin  Tiirr,  actually  existed;  others 
are  purely  fictional.  It  speaks  well  for  Majtcnyi 
that  in  resolving  the  psychological  and  socio¬ 
logical  contradictions  of  this  era  he  sustains 
his  artistic  objectivity  and  integrity  notwith¬ 
standing  a  warm  subjectivity  manifested  in 
his  love  for  the  common  people. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Jozsef  Debreczeni.  Tundohlo  Tdjon.  No- 
visz^d.  Testveriseg.  1949.  70  pages. 

This  collection  of  thirty-five  poems  by  a  Hun¬ 
garian  poet  in  Yugoslavia  combines  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  humanitarian  spirit  with  Marxian 
embellishments.  Several  of  the  poems  reveal 
the  poet’s  sense  of  terror  during  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  and  his  experiences  in  the  concentration 
camp;  the  recent  ones,  suggesting  a  certain 
life-affirming  attitude,  were  written  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Whatever 
weaknesses  Debreczeni’s  poems  have,  such  as 
occasional  verbosity  or  an  undiscriminating 
choice  of  words,  are  primarily  attributable  to 
his  desire  to  communicate  to  the  reader  the 
message  of  humaneness.  His  technique  dis¬ 
plays  skill  in  more  or  le«s  traditional  versifica¬ 
tion.  He  is  particularly  adept  at  exposing — 
and  at  times  with  true  poetic  discernment — 
the  cruelties  of  an  age  in  which  injustice  and 
persecution  hold  the  upper  hand.  One  could 
single  out  a  few  poems  which  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who,  as  a  self-evident 
postulate,  associate  poetry  with  authentic  lyri¬ 
cal  utterances. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  H.  Noldin  S.  J.  Summa  Theologie  Mo- 
ralis.  I:  De  Principiis.  Godefridus  Heinzel 
S.  J.,  ed.  Innsbruck.  Rauch.  New  cd.,  1952. 
vii-}-328  pages.  $2.40  (u.s.). 

Students  of  moral  theology  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  that  a  new  edition  of  the  now 
classic  manual  of  Father  Noldin  S.  J.,  is  com¬ 
ing  out:  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  happening 
with  almost  monotonous  regularity  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  a  fact  which  argues  well  for  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  work  is  held.  A  new 
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edition  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  problems,  not  by  the  discovery  of 
new  principles,  in  the  field  of  human  behavior. 
As  such  problems  arise  (as  they  surely  have 
since  the  first  edition),  it  becomes  imperative 
for  the  moralist  to  investigate  them  under  the 
strong  light  of  timeless  norms  of  right  and 
wrong.  Here  then  we  have  a  timely  and  clear¬ 
ly-defined  application  of  those  supra-temporal 
principles  of  conduct  and  conscience  to  guide 
contemporary  man  in  his  striving  for  the  Good 
Life. 

Denis  Statham,  O.S.B. 

St.  Gregory's  Abbey 

*  Carolus  Favez.  Sancti  Eusebii  Hieronymi 
Epistulae  Selectae.  Brussels.  Collection 
Latomus  ( Vol.  IV).  1950. 103  pages.  150  fr. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
of  St.  Jerome  only  through  a  reading  of  the 
Vulgate  should  by  all  means  take  up  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  letters,  recently  edited  with  sci¬ 
entific  scholarship  by  M.  Favez.  Not  only  do 
we  find  in  these  letters  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  and  early  fifth  century, 
but  also  a  splendid  insight  into  the  ardent, 
sometimes  violent,  nature  of  the  irascible  her¬ 
mit.  More  than  that:  we  find  a  real  Christian 
humanist  whose  mastery  of  the  Latin  language 
is  as  keen  and  sure  as  that  of  Tully  himself. 
It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  included  Chapter  XXX  of  Ad  Eustochium, 
the  one  recounting  the  nobilissimum  Hierony¬ 
mi  somnium.  The  text  of  these  twenty  letters 
is  that  of  Hilberg  and  D.  D.  De  Bruyne, 
O.S.B.;  the  critical  apparatus  is  that  of  Engel- 
brecht. 

Denis  Statham,  O.S.B. 

St.  Gregory's  Abbey 

*  Rolv  Thesen.  Mennes\et  i  oss.  Oslo.  Asche- 
houg.  1951.  180  pages.  12.50  kr. 

Rolv  Thesen  is  a  specialist  on  Arne  Garborg 
(1851-1924).  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  him 
to  begin  “TTie  Human  Being  in  Us,”  a  series 
of  critical  essays  on  Norwegian  literature,  with 
a  speech  and  three  articles  on  Garborg.  Dr. 
Thesen  uses  both  rikjmal  and  landsmal,  his 
predilection,  judging  by  its  use  in  his  preface, 
being  for  the  Ltrrr.  A  Swedish-Finnish  lady 
journalist  once  declared  to  me,  “All  Nor¬ 
wegians  write  well.”  TTiesen  is  a  Norwegian. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Per  H0st.  Hva  verden  viste  meg.  Oslo. 
Aschehoug.  1951.  297  pages  -}-  79  plates. 

“What  the  world  showed  me”  tells  straightfor¬ 
wardly  the  experiences  of  a  Norwegian  zoolo¬ 
gist  who  ranges  from  the  Arctic  scaling 


grounds  through  the  United  States  down  to 
the  Canal  Zone  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  icy 
North  he  observed  the  increasingly  cold  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  the  Soviets.  In  the  United  States 
he  worked  both  on  a  wildlife  reservation  in 
New  York  State  and  on  another  in  subtropical 
Florida,  far  from  tourist  haunts. 

His  most  vivid  impressions  arc  of  the  San 
Bias  Indians  of  the  islands  north  of  Panama, 
their  neighbors,  the  Cuna  Indians,  and  the 
Chocos  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Colombia.  He 
sympathizes  with  their  struggles  to  preserve 
their  own  ways  of  life  and  pities  the  probable 
fate  of  the  Chocos,  already  suffering  the  pene¬ 
trations  of  traders  and  doomed  soon  to  have 
the  Pan  American  Highway  running  through 
their  territory.  Most  of  the  illustrations  arc 
excellent  photographs,  some  in  color,  of  thc5e 
Central  American  Indians. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hcrnani  Cidadc.  Lifoes  de  cultura  e  litera- 
tura  portuguesas.  I:  SSculos  XV,  XVI  e 
XVll.  Coimbra.  Coimbra.  3rd  cd.,  1951. 
455  pages. 

In  these  university  lectures,  first  published 
in  1933,  the  author  is  concerned  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  culture,  as  he  points  to  the 
Portuguese  contributions  to  nautical  science, 
geography,  and  scholastic  philosophy.  Yet,  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  modern  nationalism,  he 
now  gives  disproportionate  eminence  to  the 
historian  Fernao  Lopes  and  the  seventeenth 
century  autonomist  literature.  Gil  Vicente  and 
Camoes  (treated  adequately  in  other  works  by 
Cidade)  suffer  in  comparison. 

A  survey  must  omit  many  names;  even 
Gregorio  de  Matos  has  been  excluded.  An  in¬ 
complete  index  and  many  misprints  betray 
haste.  Nevertheless,  this  edition  is  very  useful 
because  of  its  style  analyses,  oudines  of  lit¬ 
erary  problems,  and  nearly  up-to-date  critical 
bibliographies. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

**  Irene  Tavares  de  Sa.  Cora^ao  de  Mulher. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1952.  199  pages.  35$. 
Another  novel  by  the  author  of  AUm  da  Vi- 
drafa,  published  in  1947.  Like  most  of  the 
young  writers  identified  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Agir,  Irene  Tavares  de  S5  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Humanism  of  its 
director,  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima. 

Cora^ao  de  Mulher  is,  then,  an  introspective 
story  of  contemporary  life  involving  Sergio 
and  Linda,  playmates  from  childhood,  whose 
affection  is  broken  when  Sergio  is  seduced  by 
an  older  woman.  Blinded  by  infatuation,  and 
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later  by  false  pride,  he  ignores  Linda  and  al¬ 
lows  her  to  marry  some  one  else.  Sergio  then 
attempts  to  expiate  his  sins  but  meets  an  acci¬ 
dental  and  untimely  death,  whereupon  Linda 
realizes  that  just  as  some  are  deprived  of 
health  or  money,  so  others  are  deprived  of 
love,  simply  because  they  destroy  it  with  their 
own  hands. 

Eunice  Joiner  Gates 
Texas  Technological  College 

Alceu  Amoroso  Lima.  Mensagem  de 
Roma.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1950.  311 
pages.  50$. 

This  is  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Church’s 
message  published  with  ecclesiastical  approval 
by  a  man  long  active  in  the  Catholic  Action 
Movement  in  Brazil  and  who  is  now  in  the 
United  States  as  director  of  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  It  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  con¬ 
fused  layman  of  our  confused  times. 

After  preliminary  remarks  on  such  topics 
as  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  the  author 
discusses  in  four  solid  chapters  the  attitude 
of  the  Pope  towards  law,  politics,  economics, 
and  peace.  He  speaks  of  the  New  Social  Or¬ 
der  and  shows  in  what  way  the  Church  ad¬ 
vises  the  faithful  to  prepare  for  it.  The  two 
great  problems  of  our  times,  he  says,  are  peace 
and  labor,  and  the  direction  which  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  should  take,  if  they 
are  to  be  solved  effectively,  is  found  in  the 
Message  of  Rome. 

Here  is  a  book  that  makes  clear  the  need 
for  action  along  lines  which  will  preserve  lib¬ 
erty  while  providing  for  the  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  For  non-Catho- 
lics  the  book  will  be  useful  as  a  means  of 
knowing  what  the  stand  of  the  Church  is  on 
many  present-day  issues. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

**  Jamil  Safady.  Lingua  Arabe.  Evoluqdo — 
Escrita — Ensino.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora  Co- 
mercial.  1950.  xxvii-1-154  pages  -J-  ap¬ 
pendix. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  posthumous 
work  by  young  Professor  Jamil  Safady  is  di¬ 
vided — the  evolution,  writing,  and  teaching  of 
Arabic — the  first  is  the  most  original  and  un¬ 
usual,  principally  with  regard  to  the  true  con¬ 
tent  of  the  term  “Arabic”  and  to  the  myth 
of  the  Semitic  languages;  in  the  history  of 
writing,  the  author’s  vast  learning  is  once 
more  revealed  to  us,  while  the  third  aspect 
may  be  considered  as  a  happy  combination 
of  lucid,  scientific  theory  with  no  less  instruc¬ 


tive  teaching  experience.  To  all  of  this  is  added 
a  discriminating  selection  of  Arabic  texts, 
printed  with  meticulous  care. 

Emilio  Garcia  G6mez 
Madrid 

*  Marques  Rebclo.  Cenas  da  Vida  Brasileira. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  O  Cruzeiro.  1951.  154 
pages. 

The  brief  sketches  in  this  book  constitute,  as 
it  were,  a  sentimental  journey  which  the  au¬ 
thor  made  through  the  interior  of  Brazil,  espe¬ 
cially  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais.  All  Reb^o’s 
qualities  are  here  seen  at  their  best — mordant 
satire,  an  extraordinary  gift  for  reproducing 
everyday  Brazilian  speech,  and  deep  sensitivity 
to  the  world  and  people  about  him.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  this  last  which  enables  Rebclo,  as  Alvaro 
Lins  has  said,  to  transform  the  most  common¬ 
place  of  themes  into  a  work  of  aristocratic 
distinction.  Both  in  matter  and  in  manner, 
this  charming  book  Is  unique  in  Brazilian  lit¬ 
erature. 

R.  E.  /.  Dimmich^ 
Northwestern  University 

*  Sergei  Malakhov.  Letchi\i.  Fesa.  New 
York.  Izdatel’stvo  imeni  Chekhova.  1952. 
71  pages.  $1. 

An  unsigned  introduction  to  this  play  by  a 
refugee  Russian  aviation  engineer  accurately 
characterizes  the  postwar  Soviet  drama:  arti¬ 
ficiality,  stereotype,  dullness,  dishonesty.  And 
so  one  would  like  to  give  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  to  every  glimmering  of  a  free  Russian 
literature  abroad.  But  alas,  Letchi\i  is  merely 
the  Soviet  “lesson”  drama  stood  on  its  ideo¬ 
logical  head.  To  be  sure,  the  dishonesty  is 
gone;  no  one  could  doubt  that  this  play  springs 
from  genuine  experience,  deeply  felt.  Yet  artis¬ 
tically  all  is  much  as  before:  the  same  im¬ 
plausible  plot,  crude  staging,  wooden  dialogue, 
over-generalized  characters.  The  author  tries 
to  summarize  the  whole  contemporary  world 
— in  the  well-worn  formulas  of  the  Hollywood 
“escape”  thriller. 

Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

^  A.  G.  Preobrazhensky.  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Russian  Language.  3  vols.  in 
1.  New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1951.  xxviii-|-674,  V-1--416, 144  2<ol.  pages. 
$16.50. 

Columbia  University  Press  has  republished,  as 
a  part  of  its  new  and  useful  series  in  Slavic 
Studies,  a  one-volume  edition  of  the  various 
parts  of  Preobrazhensky’s  dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  instalments  in  1910-18  (A 
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through  suleya)  and  most  of  the  remaining 
unpublished  manuscript  (from  tug  to  the  end 
of  the  alphabet),  which  was  first  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1949. 

Preobrazhensky’s  monumental  work  has 
become  a  near-classic  for  students  of  Eastern 
Slavic  philology,  even  if  many  of  his  linguistic 
excursions  are  subject  to  grave  doubts.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hypotheses  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  uncritical  or  obsolete;  nor  is  the  volume 
suited  for  use  as  a  dictionary  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  The  valuable  and  often  suggestive  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  origins  of  Russian  terms,  as  ad¬ 
vanced  by  a  variety  of  specialists,  arc  of  dis¬ 
tinct  importance  to  the  experts,  as  are  the 
parallel  forms  which  the  author  gives  in  a  wide 
variety  of  languages,  ranging  from  Greek  to 
Sanscrit,  from  Kashubian  to  Osetin. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  spite  of  its  obso¬ 
lescence  and  occasional  lapses,  the  Soviet 
Academy  made  available  the  last  portion  of 
the  manuscript  as  recently  as  1949.  Likewise, 
for  the  Western  scholar  interested  in  Slavic 
linguistics  this  well-nigh  unobtainable  work 
will  be  a  welcome — though,  one  hopes,  not 
prohibitively  expensive — addition. 

Alexander  Dalltn 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

^  Vivcca  Hollmcrus.  Glasfldtet.  Stockholm. 

Bonniers.  1951.  133  pages.  7.75  kr. 

This  first  novel  by  the  young  Finnish-Swedish 
writer  Vivcca  Hollmerus  is  a  psychological 
study  of  a  nervous  young  woman  who  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  problem  of  guilt.  Much  as  in  her 
fine  collection  of  short  stories  entitled  Nerv- 
Idnges  (1950),  the  author  is  able  to  give  un¬ 
usually  sensitive  expression  to  the  problems  of 
a  soul  in  torment.  Her  gentle  but  expressive 
language  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  this  type 
of  novel,  one  in  which  she  may  attain  literary 
heights. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Teddy  Brunius,  cd.  Det  unga  Uppsala.  En 
lyrisk  antologi.  Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1951. 
135  pages.  10  kr. 

Paul  Lundh.  Kortfilm.  Dikt^-  Stockholm. 
LT:s  forlag.  1951.  102  pages.  7.50  kr. 
Igna  Rippe.  Ljusbrytning.  Stockholm. 
Bonniers.  1951.  76  pages.  7.50  kr. 

Bo  Scttcrlind.  H  jar  tat  och  trafiken.  Sista 
dikter  och  ett  avsnitt  reflexioner.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1951.  83  pages.  7.75  kr. 
The  poetry  published  in  Sweden  toward  the 
end  of  1951  showed  no  pattern  of  unity.  Teddy 
Brunius’  continuation  of  his  earlier  anthology, 
Diktens  Uppsala,  includes  writers  with  many 


tendencies,  even  two  Norwegians,  Herman 
Wildcnvcy  and  Paal  Brekke.  There  are  indi¬ 
vidual  bits  of  good  poetry,  a  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  introductory  essay  by  the  editor,  and 
splendid  illustrations  by  Torsten  Bcrgmark. 

Paul  Lundh’s  mature  nature  poems  set  in 
Dalecarlia  arc  grouped  under  the  title  Kort¬ 
film  in  the  first  section  of  his  most  recent  book 
by  the  same  title  and  will  add  considerably 
to  his  reputation;  but  the  satirical  pieces  which 
occupy  most  of  the  volume  arc  hardly  in  his 
line.  As  a  collection  Kortfilm  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  historian  of  literature  than  to  the 
occasional  reader  of  modern  Swedish  p)octry. 

Inge  Rippe,  a  secondary  school  teacher,  has 
brought  together  poetic  miscellany  of  uneven 
value  in  Ljusbrytning.  Her  somewhat  uncon¬ 
ventional  portraits  of  school  children  arc  re¬ 
freshing,  but  the  cold  breath  of  pedantry  chills 
every  line  of  her  poems  based  on  classical 
themes. 

It  might  be  just  as  well  if  some  of  Bo  Set- 
tcrlind’s  poems  in  his  most  recent  collection 
were  his  last  of  this  variety,  but  there  arc  others 
that  will  reward  the  reader  who  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  go  through  the  entire  collection. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Vaino  Tanner.  Finlands  vdg  1939-1940. 
Minnen  och  dagboksanteckningar  frdn 
vinterkrigets  tider.  Stockholm.  Bonniers. 
1950.  389  pages.  15.50  kr. 

The  chronicle  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
First  Winter  War  is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
chapter  in  Finland’s  recent  history.  Tanner, 
the  Finnish  foreign  minister,  arranged  for  the 
final  conclusion  of  hostilities  on  March  13, 
1940,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Swedish 
government,  and  he  has  recorded  the  story 
here  on  the  basis  of  detailed  accounts  in  his 
personal  diary.  It  is  as  fascinating  a  tale  as  any 
of  the  many  behind-the-scenes  books  that  have 
been  published  about  World  War  II. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Leonid  Mosendz.  Lyudina  Pokirna.  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1951.  142 
pages.  $1.25. 

Ten  short  sketches  of  Ukrainians  and  their 
resistance  to  oppression.  Most  of  the  incidents 
take  place  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  picture  the  struggle  of  the  Ukrainians 
against  the  Bolsheviks.  The  meek  and  mild, 
those  from  whom  one  would  expect  only  sub¬ 
mission,  arc  raised  to  greatness  by  their  refusal 
to  submit  to  oppression.  Their  deeds  are  mod¬ 
est  but  show  a  deep  heroism.  Among  the  more 
memorable  characters  is  the  railroad  yard- 
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master  who  was  being  hanged.  His  last  act 
is  to  kick  in  the  face  one  of  his  executioners 
who  came  too  close  to  his  dangling  feet  to 
jeer  at  him. 

A.  R.  Vavrus 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Vasil  Radich.  Mak^sim  Zaliznyal^.  2  vols. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1952. 
146,  147  pages.  $2.50. 

A  historical  novel  dealing  with  the  Poles  and 
Ukrainians  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  oppressed  Ukrainians 
there  arose  a  hero,  Maksim  Zaliznyak,  who 
led  them  in  a  revolt  against  their  cruel  Polish 
masters.  Historians  know  little  about  Zaliz¬ 
nyak  but  Radich’s  picture  of  him  seems  fairly 
plausible.  The  novel  is  a  well  written  adven¬ 
ture  story  held  together  by  a  love  story — 
Zaliznyak’s  conflict  between  his  love  for  a 
noble  and  beautiful  Polish  woman  and  another 
love,  his  Ukraine  and  its  people. 

A.  R.  Vavrus 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Uteraturno-N aukpvy  Zbirnyk^,  /.  New 
York.  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  U.  S.  1952.  402  pages. 

This  well-printed  volume  in  Ukrainian  is  an¬ 
other  important  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
has  brought  together  a  number  of  works,  both 
artistic  and  scholarly,  by  some  of  the  leading 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  handles  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Spe¬ 
cially  important  are  the  story  in  letters  by 
I>okiya  Humenna,  Mana;  the  memoirs  of 
Ulas  Samchuk,  “Five  Minutes  of  Twelve,”  his 
experiences  in  Berlin  on  the  eve  of  the  Red 
attack;  and  an  article  by  Yury  Sherekh  on 
the  “National  Element  in  Modern  Literature.” 
These  are  only  samples  of  the  wide  range 
of  material  and  we  can  only  hope  that  a  way 
may  be  found  to  permit  the  issuing  of  such 
collections  on  a  regular  periodical  basis. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Manuel  Bandeira.  Panorama  de  la  poesia 
brasilena.  Ernestina  de  Champourcin,  tr. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1951.  xiv-|-274  pages.  $2.30  (u.s.). 

The  first  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages  of 
this  book  contain  a  very  substantial  survey  of 
Brazilian  poetry  by  a  distinguished  poet  and 
critic.  The  second  part  is  an  anthology  of  the 
authors  mentioned  in  the  survey.  The  Pano¬ 
rama  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  1946.  In  the  present  edition,  Ban- 
deira’s  study  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 


but  the  anthological  section  remains  in  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

From  the  strict  point  of  view  of  literary  ap¬ 
preciation  I  would  say  that  this  is  the  most 
exact  analysis  of  Brazilian  poetry  that  I  know. 
The  author  has  a  perfect  command  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  keen  and  penetrating  sense  of  values. 
The  Anthology  is  brief,  but  includes  every 
important  poet,  from  Gregorio  de  Matos  to' 
Vinicius  de  Morais. 

A.  Torres  Rioseco 
University  of  California 

^  M.  Bassols  de  Climent,  ed.  Cornelio 
Tdcito.  Historias.  III.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
1951.  xiv -1-202  pages.  30  ptas. 

This  work,  an  edition  of  Book  III  of  the  His¬ 
tories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  is  a  volume  in  the 
Emerita  series  of  annotated  texts  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  published  by  the  School  of 
Philology  at  Barcelona.  The  editor  bases  his 
text  on  the  “Second  Medicean”  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  foreword  he  states 
that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  facilitate 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Latin 
work.  Copious  notes,  mostly  grammatical,  arc 
conveniently  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page.  Many  difficult  or  confusing  passages  arc 
translated  for  the  reader.  In  addition  to  a  two- 
page  bibliography  we  find  a  detailed  gram¬ 
matical  index,  an  onomasticon,  and  an  index 
of  military  terms  and  the  names  of  army  units. 

This  useful  edition,  with  its  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  questions  of  grammar,  style,  and  vo¬ 
cabulary,  should  enable  many  to  read  with 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation  Taci¬ 
tus’  somber  account  of  the  struggle  against, 
and  eventual  downfall  of,  the  base  and  incom¬ 
petent  emperor,  Aulus  Vitellius. 

Robert  E.  Colton 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Giosu^  Carducci.  Odi  barbare.  William 
Fletcher  Smith,  tr.  D.  Bigongiari,  G. 
Prezzolini,  cds.  New  York.  Vanni.  1950. 
243  pages.  $5. 

This  collection  of  Carducci’s  Odi  barbare  is 
the  third  volume  of  a  projected  series  of  Italian 
classics  somewhat  similar  to  the  now  famous 
Locb  classical  collection.  The  Italian  text  is 
printed  on  the  left-hand  page  and  the  English 
translation  opposite. 

The  editorial  committee  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  representative  work  to  pre¬ 
sent  Carducci  to  the  American  public.  Critics 
arc  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  odes.  Their  title,  to  be  sure,  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  They  represent  the  very  essence  of  classi¬ 
cism,  and  marked  the  triumph  of  a  new  poetic 
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movement  which  Carducci  was  to  dominate 
until  his  death.  The  translation  is  admirable, 
keeps  close  to  the  original,  but  is  always  ac¬ 
curate,  and  never  deviates  from  the  normal 
English  syntax — altogether  a  very  pleasing 
style.  The  volume  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  Carducci,  and  should  prove  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  Italian 
'culture  in  general. 

Stephen  Scatori 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  A.  Vices  Vinci.  Dakj>ya  Aimatoenta  ( Ban¬ 
gui  gni  pianti).  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  85 
pages.  350  1. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  the  same  as  the  poem 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  on  page  70,  in 
Italian,  but  the  poem  of  the  second  tide,  being 
a  better  conceived  one,  should  have  had  first 
place.  Instead,  we  read  lo  sono,  followed  by 
Desideri  and  Vasfodelo  which  appear  to  be 
the  worst  ones.  The  evident  imperfection  of 
their  meter  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
rhythm,  in  fact,  make  them  the  poorest  of 
all,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  is 
reading  poetry  in  lyrical  prose. 

But  a  better  impression  is  secured  with 
the  reading  of  the  fourth  and  the  following 
poems.  With  them  we  must  readily  admit  that 
the  author  has  done  an  excellent  job.  She  writes 
well  indeed:  with  Sanguigni  pianti  (“Bloody 
Tears”)  she  has  a  marvelous  command  of  the 
technique  of  her  art  as  well  as  of  the  Italian 


“Stefan  Zwcig’s  collection  of  manuscripts  achieved 
international  renown  and  significance  during  the  first 
three  or  four  decades  of  this  century.  .  .  .  Wilhelm 
Frels,  compiling  his  Deutsche  Dichterhandschriften  von 
1400-1900,  was  able  to  list  the  names  of  112  German 
authors  represented  in  the  Zweig  collection  in  Salzburg 
as  of  1928-29.  This  list,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
great  authors  of  other  nations  whose  manuscripts  Zweig 
possessed.  .  .  .  Stefan  Zweig  treated  his  manuscripts 
lovingly  and  with  that  certain  aura  of  mystery  with 
which  every  true  bibliophile  likes  to  surround  his 
treasures.  Thus  he  displayed  certain  prized  manuscripts 
only  on  special  occasions  and  to  valued  friends.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Zweig's  collection  was 
not  merely  an  interesting  by-product  of  the  author’s 
literary  pursuits,  but  indeed  determined  the  orienta¬ 
tion  and  very  essence  of  Zweig’s  creative  work.” 

Harry  Zohn  in  The  German  Quarterly 

The  Communist  government  of  China  has  decreed 
that  several  Chinese  mountains  must  surrender  their 
foreign-sounding  names  and  receive  names  which  have 
a  more  patriotic  connotation.  Mount  Everest,  named 
for  an  English  explorer,  becomes  Cho-mo-lung-ma, 
Tibetan  for  “Water  of  the  Sacred  Mother.” 


language.  Quando  Chopin  torna  is  surely  the 
most  beautiful  poem  of  the  book.  There  fol¬ 
lows  Orazione,  a  very  inspiring  prayer.  The 
poet  writes  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Seven  poems  in  Spanish,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  Al  alma  cantando  todo  idioma  es  musica, 
close  the  book. 

Umberto  Liberatore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Anne  Wadman.  Frieslands  Dichters — 
Bloemlezing  uit  Friese  Lyriel^  sinds  1880. 
Leiden.  Stafieu.  1949.  367  pages.  9.50  fl. 
This  attractive  anthology  of  Frisian  poetry 
from  Troelstra  to  modern  writers  is  in  Dutch, 
but  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  poems  with 
the  Frisian  text  opposite  the  Dutch  transla¬ 
tions.  There  are  other  features  of  value,  e.g., 
a  50-page  introduction  to  the  course  of  Frisian 
literature  from  the  time  of  Gysbert  Japiks  to 
the  present,  and  at  the  end,  a  short  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  biographical  notes  on  the  authors. 

The  collection  comprises  140  poems  (most 
of  them  short)  by  such  prominent  writers  as 
Postma,  Raima,  Schurer,  Brouwer  and  even 
younger  poets.  Anne  Wadman  is  a  poet,  novel¬ 
ist,  and  critic,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
literary  monthly  De  Tsjerne  (The  Churn). 
Some  portraits  would  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  interesting  work,  which  is  a  welcome 
revelation  of  a  little-known  literature. 

E.  Howard  Harris 
Swansea,  Wales,  G.  B. 


“One  has  often  compared  Ferreira  de  Castro  with 
Zola.  The  comparison  is  inexact.  Both  have  created 
social  pictures  of  their  time.  But  Zola  does  not  go 
beyond  a  naturalistic  description  while  Ferreira  de 
Castro  lives  himself  in  his  works;  hence  their  pro¬ 
found  human  tone.  The  universality  of  Ferreira  de 
Castro’s  works  resides  in  his  capacity  to  make  livingly 
intelligible  the  suffering  of  the  world  through  the 
suffering  he  himself  experienced,  without  pushing  him¬ 
self  into  the  foreground  or  trying  to  impose  solutions.” 

R.  Caltofen  in  Deutsche  Rundschau 

“An  Italian  travel  agency  in  London’s  West  End  dis¬ 
played  the  following  publicity  poster:  ‘Visit  historic 
Rome,  the  scene  of  the  colossal  movie  picture  Quo 
Vadis’ " 

Geist  und  Tat 

"  ‘Inwards’  seems  to  be  the  chief  direction  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  literature  today.” 

Edvard  Beyer  in  The  Norseman 

“Culture,  like  religion,  is  easily  damaged  by  what 
might  be  called  institutionalization.” 

H.  F.  Peters  in  The  American  Scholar 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Survey  of  World  Literature 

By  E.  E.  N. 

Se4n  O’Faolain’s  text  Ireland  After  Yeats,  the 
leading  article  of  this  issue,  is  the  first  in  a 
series  to  be  published  in  Booths  Abroad  under 
the  provisions  of  a  grant  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  During  the  next  two  years  the 
publication  of  this  inventory  and  critical  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  literatures  published  in  various 
languages  during  the  past  quarter  century  will 
take  up  the  main  part  of  our  article  section. 

The  p)eriod  under  investigation  is  one  which 
un  be  justified  on  much  wider  and  more 
substantial  grounds  than  those  which  would 
be  associated  with  the  beginning  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Jubilee  of  our  periodical.  World  letters 
were  beginning  to  achieve  new  expression  and 
a  Armer  intellectual  basis  a  scant  decade  after 
the  First  World  War.  In  the  next  twenty-Ave 
years  they  passed  through  the  crises  of  totali¬ 
tarianism  in  several  countries  and  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
its  aftermath. 

These  two  and  a  half  decades  have  brought 
revolutionary  changes  of  tremendous  signiA- 
cance  which  were  of  obvious  impact  on  the 
mind  of  modern  man.  The  whole  crisis  of 
mankind  is  rcAected  in  the  writings  of  the 
period,  sensitive  barometers  registering  the 
intellectual  and  moral  climate  of  an  age.  In 
addition,  the  period  has  witnessed  the  rise  of 
many  new  and  powerful  voices  in  world  letters 
from  nations  and  areas  not  hitherto  in  the  main 
current  of  literary  development. 

Under  the  challenge  of  historic  events 
which  occurred  in  breath-taking  succession 
against  a  dramatic  background  of  social  and 
ideological  upheaval,  contemporary  literature 
has  expressed  new  philosophies  and  attitudes 
and  in  particular  has  endeavored  to  revaluate 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and 
to  arrive  at  a  new  deAnition  of  the  individual’s 
role  in  a  world  drastically  changed  by  political 
events  and  the  generation’s  technical  progress. 
These  changes  have  profoundly  affected  tra¬ 
ditional  values  and  behavior  patterns  which 
seem  no  longer  adequate  to  provide  either  a 
spiritual  answer  to  the  new  problems  raised 
or  an  adequate  attitude  in  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  readaptation  to  radically  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  climes. 

A  conspectus  of  the  development  of  world 
literature  in  the  last  twenty-Ave  years  could 
therefore  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  an 


evaluation  of  our  mentality  at  mid-century, 
revelatory  of  the  mood  and  the  mind  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  is  experiencing  a  moral  and 
spiritual  trial  of  unique  intensity.  A  climax  has 
doubtless  been  reached  and  has  occasioned 
much  anxiety  as  to  the  direction  of  that  evo¬ 
lution.  We  expect  that  the  experts  to  whom 
we  have  entrusted  the  study  can  make  some 
contribution  to  determining  whether  this  spir¬ 
itual-moral  crisis  is  potentially  and  actually  a 
wholesome  phenomenon  and  may  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  patient’s  health,  or 
whether  it  is,  as  many  observers  seem  to  fear, 
symptomatic  of  a  decay  of  our  civilization. 

We  have  commissioned  a  number  of  noted 
authors  in  various  countries  to  present  and 
analyze  the  cultural  developments  of  the  last 
twenty-Ave  years  in  their  respective  language 
areas.  Whenever  possible  they  have  been 
chosen  among  writers  who  know  the  problems 
involved  at  Arst  hand  and  have  had  a  signiA- 
cant  part  in  the  evolution  of  letters  and  thought 
in  their  respective  countries.  We  venture  to 
consider  their  personal  involvement  as  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability  in  this  particular  project. 
They  arc  expert  witnesses  who  will  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  becoming  special  pleaders. 
Perhaps  the  sap  and  vigor  of  their  articles  will 
derive  in  part  from  points  of  view  which  arc 
not  “scholarly,”  strictly  speaking.  But  is  this 
not,  after  all,  a  tendency  and  an  attractive 
feature  in  all  criticism,  that  it  cannot  escape 
the  personal  synthesis  of  the  critic? 

Neither  have  we  cramped  our  contributors 
by  leading  questions  in  an  effort  to  bring  their 
studies  under  a  common  denominator  or  to 
insist  on  their  Anding  a  uniform  trend  in  cur¬ 
rent  writing.  Naturally,  quite  spontaneously, 
the  studies  pertaining  to  the  various  national 
literatures  will  as  a  matter  of  course  corrobo¬ 
rate  evidence  of  their  constant  interchange  in 
spite  of  language  barriers  and  national  as  well 
as  ideological  antagonisms.  But  this  process  of 
perpetual  interchange  and  overlapping  is  fluc¬ 
tuant,  involved  and  complex.  We  of  Booths 
Abroad,  aware  of  the  diversity  and  multi¬ 
formity  of  the  literary  expressions  of  peoples, 
groups,  and  individuals,  have  felt  that  “world 
literature,”  the  sum  total  of  national  literatures 
which  are  forever  parting  ways  and  rejoining 
each  other  on  constantly  changing  levels  of 
spiritual  interrelation,  must  not  be  oversimpli- 
Aed  as  a  “one  way”  road  toward  an  identical 
destination,  but  must  take  account  of  the  end- 
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lessiy  different  trends  in  the  various  literatures. 

Our  project  regarding  the  present  survey  of 
the  situation  and  evolution  of  the  letters  of  all 
the  countries  is  therefore  to  fit  together  a 
panorama  of  a  living  and  steadily  moving 
world  literature  in  our  time  through  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  individual  contributions.  May  we 
not  fall  too  short  of  such  achievement! 

More  Birthday  Candles 

From  Richard  Beck 

University  of  North  Dakota 
For  one  who  has  been  an  appreciative  reader 
of  Books  Abroad  for  two  full  decades,  and 
has  profited  immeasurably  by  that  reading, 
it  is  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  paying  this  pioneer  quar¬ 
terly  in  the  realm  of  international  letters  a 
long  overdue  tribute.  Moreover,  to  do  so  is  in 
a  small  measure  to  discharge  a  large  indebted¬ 
ness,  intellectually  and  culturally  speaking. 

By  venturing  into  the  field  of  international 
literature.  Books  Abroad  undertook  a  unique 
and  highly  responsible  mission:  the  appraisal 
and  interpretation,  not  only  of  literature  itself, 
but  of  literary  trends  and  of  the  life  and  work 
of  leading  literary  figures  throughout  the 
world.  This  broad  purpose  eloquently  bespeaks 
the  vision  of  the  founder  of  Books  Abroad,  as 
well  as  his  practical  recognition  of  the  need 
and  usefulness  of  such  a  publication. 

Thanks  to  his  fidelity  to  his  ideals  and  lit¬ 
erary  convictions  and  to  his  untiring  labors, 
not  to  forget  the  splendid  assistance  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  co-workers  in  many  lands,  Books 
Abroad  has  in  a  notable  degree  achieved  its 
noble  and  fundamental  mission,  and  has  more 
than  held  to  its  original  course  and  high  level 
under  the  guidance  of  its  present  editor,  who 
is  constantly  seeking  to  broaden  its  scope  and 
thereby  increase  its  value  to  scholars  and  lovers 
of  literature  generally. 

As  a  bridge-builder  between  nations  in  the 
realm  of  letters  during  a  quarter  century. 
Books  Abroad  has  already  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  better  international  under¬ 
standing.  In  our  day  of  barriers  between  na¬ 
tions  and  strained  relations  among  them,  such 
bridge-building  is  more  needed  than  ever. 

From  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  York,  N.  J. 

A  literary  magazine  is  a  cultural  seismograph. 
It  is  a  frank  spiritual  confession.  Rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  literature  is  an  effort  to  humanize 
humanity.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  Books  Abroad  has  labored  effectively 
to  this  end.  Its  anniversary  is  an  important 
event.  It  is  worth  memorializing  when  a  peri¬ 


odical  of  standing  has  been  able,  throughout 
a  period  of  chance  and  change,  to  aid  us  in 
spiritual  self-examination  and  thereby  in  a  re¬ 
turn  to  a  sane  sense  of  life-values.  Everyone 
who  knows  the  checkered  fortunes  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literary  periodicals  past  and  present, 
knows  what  an  extraordinary  event  Books 
Abroad’s  twenty-five  years  represent. 

Books  Abroad  is  unique  in  its  exclusive  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  literatures.  It  built  a  bridge 
to  unite  the  literary  product  of  the  Kultur- 
vdlker.  The  cultural  face  of  the  world  is  im¬ 
pressive.  One  discovers  in  it  the  unity  of  the 
human  spirit  and  man’s  eternal  striving  for 
truth  and  knowledge.  This  is  more  than  a 
courteous  gesture;  it  is  a  touching  tribute  to 
man  as  creator.  Books  Abroad  is  a  spiritual 
salut  au  monde.  Through  its  objectively  critical 
confrontations  one  perceives  the  share  of 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  development 
of  the  race.  One  realizes  the  unity  of  humanity. 
One  discovers  the  fruitful  influences  which 
play  between  the  literatures  of  nations.  The 
spiritual  principle  at  the  base  of  all  this  is 
made  evident.  Comparative  studies,  symposia, 
reviews  pursue  one  goal — knowledge — under 
the  sign  of  constructive  discussion.  “Speech 
develops  ideas’’  is  a  phrase  of  Heinrich  von 
Kleist’s.  TTiere  is  profit  in  evaluating  a  lit¬ 
erary  work.  There  are  canons  which  make 
it  possible  to  distinguish  between  maturity  and 
a  forced  product.  Our  inherited  past  and  our 
present  are  here  portrayed  as  guides  for  the 
future. 

Books  Abroad  has  been  able  to  do  much  in 
this  direction  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
thanks  first  of  all  to  its  editors.  The  standing 
and  influence  of  a  literary  review  are  personal 
matters.  Enormous  and  painful  labor  lies  be¬ 
hind  this  impressive  and  tastefully  printed 
quarterly.  It  is  a  creative  achievement.  We 
offer  the  publishers  our  thanks  and  our  hearty 
congratulations.  .  .  .  Ad  multos  annos! 

From  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

A  Silver  Jubilee  marks  the  passage  of  a  short 
temporal  span  in  the  lives  of  nations  and  even 
of  individuals,  but  it  is  a  mark  of  seasoned 
age  in  the  life  of  a  periodical.  Books  Abroad 
is  to  be  congratulated,  however,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  able  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth 
birthday  in  excellent  physical  and  mental 
health,  but  because  under  its  able  manage¬ 
ment  and  editorship  it  has  grown  in  intellec¬ 
tual  stature  and  has  thus  imparted  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  to  every  year  of  its  past. 

A  unique  venture  in  literary  criticism  (to 
my  knowledge  only  paralleled  to  some  extent 
by  the  new  international  critical  review 
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Erasmus,  published  in  Basel,  Switzerland), 
Bool(s  Abroad  is  also  unique  in  the  function 
it  fulfills  in  the  realm  of  American  letters:  aid¬ 
ing  in  international  understanding  and  in  free¬ 
ing  the  American  literary  landscape  from  the 
eyesores  of  intellectual  isolationism,  provincial¬ 
ism,  and  bigotry.  Every  contributor  can  take 
just  pride  in  his  own  small  share  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  solidaristic  individualism  and  will 
gladly  pledge  anew  his  loyalty  to  the  periodi¬ 
cal’s  present  principles  and  distant  goals. 

From  Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 

To  my  knowledge,  Booths  Abroad  occupies  a 
literally  unique  place.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
sum  up  its  scholarly  significance  but  rather  to 
speak  personally  and  informally.  In  so  doing, 
it  would  be  a  grievous  sin  of  omission  not  to 
mention  the  very  great  service  rendered  by 
Professor  House  in  keeping  the  channels  of 
international  literary  communication  open 
during  a  period  of  two  decades  and  more. 

Bool{s  Abroad  brings  me  personally  in 
touch,  at  least  by  author  and  title,  with  many 
books  worth  knowing  about.  If  lack  of  time 
prevents  one’s  reading  the  vast  majority  of 
these,  nevertheless  the  brief  reviews  help  in 
selecting  one’s  reading  and  in  keeping  posted, 
not  too  superficially,  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  critiques,  written  by  colleagues 
at  other  institutions,  varying,  as  they  neces¬ 
sarily  must,  in  their  treatment,  strike  a  very 
high  average  indeed.  Generally  speaking,  one 
would  expect  a  journal  like  Booths  Abroad  to 
aim  at  breadth,  primarily,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  depth.  I  have  the  distinct  impression  that 
breadth  has  been  attained  without  serious  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  sort.  Writing  reviews  for  Books 
Abroad  (which  I  very  much  enjoy  doing, 
partly  because  I  am  thereby  forcibly  brought 
together  with  books  I  should  probably  miss 
otherwise)  has  been  a  good  exercise  in  compo¬ 
sition.  We  reviewers  can  all  learn  to  be  less 
wordy  and  more  meaningful  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  You  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  ex¬ 
aggerate  when  you  dub  Books  Abroad  “a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  World 
Letters.” 

From  Ernst  Waldinger 

Skidmore  College 

It  is  encouraging  that  a  publication  like  Books 
Abroad  has  been  able  to  keep  going  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  this  critical  period  of  world  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  an 
organ  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  entire 
world  was  founded  here,  in  the  United  States. 


The  date  of  its  foundation  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  happiest.  The  ideas  of  world  brother¬ 
hood  and  war-banishing  pacifism,  current  after 
World  War  One,  had  given  place  everywhere 
to  a  cynical  and  disappointed  Katzenjammer 
which  the  world’s  rapid  economic  recovery 
and  apparent  prosperity  only  strengthened 
and  which  drove  this  country  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  into  a  mood  of  isolationism. 

Roy  Temple  House  and  his  associates,  who 
called  Books  Abroad  into  life,  had  courage, 
and  their  publication  was  a  spiritual  feat,  espe¬ 
cially  as  ir  was  clear  even  at  that  time  that 
nationalism  was  dangerously  on  the  upswing 
all  over  the  world.  W eltbiirgertum  in  the 
Goethean  sense,  the  new  conception  of  world 
unity,  could  be  realized  only  through  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  W eltliteratur ,  also  an  idea  of 
Goethe’s. 

Is  there  not  significance  in  the  fact  that 
the  founders  of  Books  Abroad  came  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  their  periodical  at  a  time  when 
American  literature  had  developed  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  unique  literary  phenomenon,  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  harsher,  rougher  voice  in  the  chorus 
of  the  older  national  literatures?  It  is  clear 
that  America,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  great 
solitaries,  remained  a  mere  literary  colony 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  even 
into  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth, 
still  more  or  less  a  dependency  of  England. 
An  astonishing  detail  of  this  strange  interplay 
of  national-  and  world-literature  has  been  the 
tendency  of  the  most  important  of  the  authors 
who  created  this  new  prose,  poetry,  and  the¬ 
ater,  to  join  the  so-called  “lost”  generation, 
to  go  into  voluntary  exile  and  write  in  Europe. 

One  might  venture  the  hypothesis  that  a 
national  literature  gains  world  validity  only 
when  it  acquires  a  degree  of  world  content, 
when  it  outgrows  its  provincialism  and  comes 
to  know  the  world,  as  German  literature  did 
not  mature  and  acquire  world  significance  till 
the  period  of  Romanticism,  when  the  word 
W eltliteratur  was  coined  and  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  to  accumulate  their  unique  treas¬ 
ure  of  translations  and  N achdichtungen. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  Books  Abroad 
seems  to  me,  incidentally,  to  lie  in  its  effort 
at  objectivity,  without  forgetting  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  justified  criticism.  Especially  in  the 
present  period,  when  fear  and  chauvinism  are 
so  virulent,  is  the  necessity  of  this  attitude 
clear.  Toynbee  is  right  in  declaring  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  term  “Occident”  has  become 
a  world-word,  since  even  Marxism,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  basis  of  Russia  and  its  satellite  states,  is  a 
product  of  the  West.  The  word  “Europe”  has 
a  somewhat  different  feel. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


Trench 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  LIX:15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 
— Marcel  Thiebaut  on  Julien  Gracq;  Francis  Ambriirc 
on  the  premiere  of  Giraudoux’s  Siegfried. — Rene  Lalou 
on  Roger  Vercel’s  Atalante;  Marcel  Achard  on  the 
premiere  of  Marcel  Pagnol’s  Marius;  Francis  Ambriire 
on  Jean  Anouilh’s  La  valse  des  toreadors. — Marcel 
Thiebaut  on  Maurois’s  Life  of  George  Sand. — Rene 
Lalou  on  Mauriac’s  Galigeu. — Barny,  Leon  Morin  et 
Beatrix  Beck.,  Marcel  Thiebaut. — Ren6  Lalou  on  Heiu-i 
Troyat. 

le  bayou.  XVI  :50. — Apports  mauriciens  aux  lettres 
franfaises,  Joseph  Delmelle;  H.  W.  Izzard  on  Auguste 
Angellier. 

Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de 
Utth^ature  Fran^aise.  )CXIX:4. — Jacques  et  Jean- 
Jacques:  Casanova,  Rousseau  et  la  fonction  litteraire, 
Marcel  Thiry;  Henri  Davignon’s  address  welcoming 
Julien  Green  to  Academy;  Julien  Green’s  address  ac¬ 
cepting  seat  of  the  late  Robert  de  Traz. 

U  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XIV:  136.  137,  138.— Henri 
Rambaud  on  Andr6  Maurois’s  biography  of  George 
Sand  and  Henri  Muller’s  book  of  memoirs  Trois  pas 
en  arriere. — Jaco’s  Coups  de  bee  et  bruits  de  plume. — 
Un  immortel  Montaigne,  V.-H.  Debidour. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXVI1I:310.  —  Special  section 
Quelques  aspects  d'une  mythologie  moderne,  Jean  Tor- 
tel,  et  al.;  letter  by  Simone  Weil  on  the  responsibilities 
of  literature;  Lcon-Gabriel  Gros  on  Pierre  Emmanuel; 
Jean  Ballard  on  Marguerite  Yourcenar’s  Memoires 
d'Hadrien. 

Contacts.  111:18,  19,  20. — E.  Dolleans  on  A.  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee. — L' enlevement  de  Victor  Hugo,  A.  Gallois. — 
Fortunat  Strowski  on  Wilfrid  Lucas. 

Critique.  Nos.  59,  60. — Jean  Wahl  on  Pierre  Jean 
Jouve;  Edmond  Dune  on  Wolfgang  Borchert;  Andre 
Chastel  on  Henri  Focillon. — Alexandre  Kojeve  on 
Raymond  Queneau’s  novels;  Claude  David  on  Hans 
M.  Wolff’s  works  on  German  Aufkldrung  and  Goethe’s 
Humanitat. 

Documents.  1952:3,  4,  5. — La  recherche  scientifique 
allemande  est  en  danger,  Eberhard  Orthbrandt. — Ou 
sont  les  jeunes?  Detlof  Karsten. — Reinhold  Schneider 
et  son  peuple,  Rene  Baltus;  Le  livre  de  poche  en  Alle- 
magne,  Wolfgang  Bachler. 

Esprit.  XX:  189,  190,  191. — Special  section,  Les 
etudiants;  Albert  Camus,  la  revolte  et  le  bonheur. — 
Images  et  problbmes  de  I'lnde,  Albert  Beguin. — Bc- 
guin  cont.;  " Antisemitisme  chretien”  et  racisme  mo- 
derne,  F.  Lovsky. 

Etudes.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1952. — Vingt  pobtes  en 
1951,  Xavier  Tilliette. — Louis  Barjon  on  Fritz  Hoch- 
walder’s  .  .  .  Sur  la  terre  comme  au  ciel;  Henri  De- 
lattre  on  Gilbert  Cesbron’s  Les  saints  vont  en  enfer. — 
La  presse  fran^aise  contemporaine  comparee  a  celle 
d’avant  guerre,  Pierre  Denoyer;  Jean  Mambrino  on 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  V:l. — Skelton  et  le  Yorkshire, 
Maurice  Pol  let;  Samuel  Butler  i  VEcole  du  Roi,  Ren6 


Lamar;  La  creation  du  reel  chex  William  Faulkner, 
Jean  Jacques  Mayoux;  L'ivolution  de  W.  B.  Yeats 
d'aprbs  ses  demises  oeuvres,  M.  L.  Cazamian;  J.  B. 
Fort  on  Katherine  Mansfield's  Letters  to  John  Middle- 
ton  Murry. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VI  :4. — Connaissance  sur- 
naturelle  et  obSissance  chez  Simone  Weil  (II),  Dina 
Dreyfus;  posthumous  texts  by  Pierre  Andre  Guastala; 
La  constitution  de  I'oeuvre  musicale,  R.  Frances. 

Federation.  IX:87. — Le  social  et  le  saerS,  Jean  de 
Fabr^gues;  La  langue  fran false  dans  le  monde,  Marcel 
Galliot;  La  pensie  politique  de  Reni  Gufnon,  Paul 
S6rant 

France-Asie.  VII  :69,  70,  VIII  :71. — Jean  de  Bosch^e 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Paul  Arnold  on  Louis  Jouvet; 
La  litth-ature  vietnamienne  au  XVIH  sibcle,  V.-L. — 
La  littSrature  dans  les  democraties  populaires,  Jules 
Klanfer;  V.-L.  cont;  special  section  in  tribute  to  Albert 
Schweitzer. — Le  roman  dans  la  litterature  arabe  con¬ 
temporaine,  Naim  Rattan;  V.-L.  cont;  Situation  de 
I’intellectuel  dans  les  democraties  populaires,  Czeslaw 
Milosz. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VI:1,  2. — Le  desert  (on 
the  present  book  crisis  in  Greece),  A.  Andr^opoulos. 
— Paule  Lafeuille  in  memoriam  Nicolas  Segur;  Le 
voyage  dans  la  litterature  neohellenique  (/),  Ap.  Sa- 
hinis. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VII :69,  70,  71. — En  relisant 
"Les  Contemplations,"  L6o  Larguiere  (t). — Merimie 
inculpe  et  detenu,  Jacques  Hamelin. — Derniers  fours 
de  Sainte-Beuve,  Andr^  Billy;  La  profession  d’ecrivain, 
Pierre  Descaves. 

io.  11:7. — A  propos  de  Lorca  et  de  the&tre,  Roger 
Bordier;  Pierre  Montreuil  on  Gilbert  Cesbron’s  Les 
saints  vont  en  enfer. 

Le  Journal  des  PoHes.  XX11:5. — Marcel  Lecomte  on 
George  Bataille;  symposium  Le  pohe  doit-il  etre  de 
son  temps?:  Benedetto  Croce  et  la  poesie,  Fernand 
Verhesen;  Roger  Clerici  on  Aldo  Capasso. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  XLIV:3. — Quelques  aspects 
de  la  culture  et  de  Part  italiens  pendant  Fannie  1951, 
Giacomo  de  Benedetti. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  452,  453. — Axel  Amlie  on 
Knut  Hamsun. — Bilinguisme  franco -anglais,  Albert 
Dauzat 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  VI  :2. — Un  disciple  espagnol 
de  Thomas  a  Kempis:  Diego  de  Estella  (III),  P.  Groult; 
Etudes  pascaliennes ,  A.  Gommers;  A  propos  d'  "Esther" 
et  d’  "Athalie,"  A.  Goosse. 

Liberte  de  I’Esprit.  Nps.  30,  31-32. — Louis  Sigean  on 
Alain. — Roger  Nimier  on  Valery  Larbaud’s  Gaston 
d'Ercoule;  Situation  du  jeune  icrivain  en  1952,  Silvain 
Reiner. 

Livres  de  France.  111:2,  3,  4. — Jacques  Lemarchand, 
et  al.  on  Armand  Salacrou. — Jacques  Madaule,  et  al. 
on  Paul  Claudel. — Claude  Farr^e,  et  al.  on  Edouard 
Peisson. 
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Marches  de  France.  VI:  12. — Merc6d^  Bannmayer  on 
Armando  Rojo  L^n. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1064,  1065,  1066. — Apol- 
linaire  et  Annie  Playden,  L.-C.  Breunig. — Du  nouveau 
sur  Flaubert  et  son  oeuvre,  Jean  Pommicr  &  Claude 
Digeon;  L'impressionisme  verlainien.  Octave  Nadal; 
Charles  Nodier,  deriseur  sense,  Jean  Richer. — La  ma¬ 
chine -celibataire  selon  Franz  Kajima  et  Marcel  Du¬ 
champ,  Michel  Carrouges;  Montaigne  essaie  ses  facultes 
naturelles,  S.  de  Sacy. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  IV:34,  35,  36. — Hugo  vivant, 
Pierre  Albouy,  Jean  Kanapa,  Guy  Leclerc. — La  poesie 
de  circonstance,  Paul  Eluard;  Pierre  Herv6  on  (against) 
Camus’s  L’homme  rfvolte. — Aragon,  critique  de  Hugo, 
Pierre  Albouy;  Gogol  et  le  miroir,  Elsa  Triolet 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  11:1. — Approches 
d’Andre  Gide,  Paul  Beaulieu;  Pierre  M61^  in  me- 
moriam  Louis  Jouvet 

La  Pensee  Catholique,  No.  21. — Du  nouveau  sur 
Pascal,  Dom  Claude  Jean  Nesmy,  O.  S.  B. 

Plaisir  de  France.  XIX:  171. — On  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

Le  Point.  XLl. — Trois  hhos  de  Paul  Valery,  Jean 
Prcvost  (t);  Michel  Prcvost  on  Jean  Prcvost 

Preuves.  Nos.  13,  14,  15. — Sidney  Hook  on  John 
Dewey;  Les  Indiens  et  la  naissance  de  la  litterature 
latino-americaine ,  Victor  Alba;  Le  gai  savoir  de  Jorge 
Luis  Borges,  Michel  Carrouges. — Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  on  Paul  Lcautaud;  Examen  leprosorum,  Mircea 
Eliade;  Jean  Nicolesco  on  PanaTt  Istrati;  Sorana  Gurian 
on  Mihail  Sadoveanu. — Special  issue  on  the  Paris  May 
festival,  L'Oeuvre  du  Vingtiime  Siicle,  Denis  de 
Rougemont,  Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Nicolas  Nabokov,  et  al. 

Psyche.  VII  :67,  68. — Les  fees  d'  "A  la  recherche  du 
temps  perdu."  Introduction  aux  mythes  proustiens, 
Louis  Aulagne. — Aulagne  cont.;  Le  "mythe"  stalinien 
et  VintellectualitS  europeenne,  Robert  Meigniez. 

Quo  Vadis.  V:44-45-46. — Auriant  on  Paul  Li- 
autaud's  entretiens  with  Robert  Mallet;  A.  M.  on  Vin¬ 
cent  Muselli;  Charles  Chass6  on  Etiemble’s  Sorbonne 
thesis  on  Le  mythe  Rimbaud;  Plaidoyer  pour  Georges 
Ohnet,  Georges  Randal. 

Relations.  Nos.  137,  138. — L’ intellect uel  devant  le 
message  du  Christ,  Marcel  Clement. — Le  pretexte  de 
"Part,"  Marie  Joseph  d’Anjou,  S.  J. 

Rencontre.  111:13. — Mart  et  rSsurrection  de  la  criti¬ 
que  (/),  Georges  Mounin;  Michel  Dentan  on  (against) 
Gonzague  de  Reynold;  Jacques  Mercanton  se  trompe, 
Henri  Debluc. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XII:  1,  2. — C.  C.  on 
Camus's  L’homme  revolte;  L’exotisme  de  Supervielle, 
Claude  Delaunay. — Le  conflit  du  droit  et  de  la  morale 
dans  Mazerier  ou  Le  destin  des  civilises,  Belin-Milleron. 

Revue  de  la  Pensse  Frangaise.  XI  :4,  5,  6. — Opinions 
sur  le  livre  jranfais,  Georges  Lerminier. — Portrait  de 
Jules  Romains,  Jean  R.  Debrix;  Daniel-Rops  on  the 
Dictionnaire  des  lettres  fran^aises. — Victor  Hugo  et 
ton  siicle,  Pierre  de  Lacretelle;  Jean  Cayrol  on  Mau- 
riac’s  new  novel  Galigai. 

Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee.  XXVI :2. — Le  cos- 
mopolitisme  d’Angelus  Silesius,  Jean  Orcibal;  Stendhal 
et  le  Risorgimento  dans  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme," 
Charles  D6d6yan;  Jacques-Emile  Blanche  et  I'Angle- 
terre,  Jean  Simon. 


La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Uvres.  XLV:3,  4,  5. — 
Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  published  books,  in 
continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XIV:  147-48,  149. — Roger  Lescot 
in  memoriam  Sadegh  Hedayat;  Turhan  Doyhan  in 
memoriam  Orhan  Veli;  Victor  Hugo  et  les  Nations 
Unies,  Jean  Gallotti:  special  section,  Hommage  i  Alain. 
— Dionysos  et  le  "dionysisme"  antique,  Charles  Picard; 
Les  critiques  et  la  poesie,  Pierre  Emmanuel;  Uvres 
d'Egypte  de  langue  franfoise,  Alexandre  Papadopoulo, 
Etienne  Meriel;  La  France  honore  Victor  Hugo,  Pierre 
Descaves. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  IV  :36,  37. — Sources  de  la  litte¬ 
rature  malgache,  Jacques  Faublce. — Par  Lager\vist  et 
le  Prix  Nobel,  Lucien  Maury. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VI:  19. — Main 
section  on  Hegel,  by  Benedetto  Croce,  et  al. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  VIII  :3,  4,  5. — Mounier  chretien, 
Elie  Baussart;  Franz  Weyergans  on  E.  LanggiUser’s 
novel  Das  unausloschliche  Siegel. — Maurice  Alex  Du¬ 
mont  on  Enrique  Larreta. — Franz  Weyergans  on  Jakob 
Wassermann’s  Ulrique. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VII:  19. — Entretiens  sur  le  thi- 
dtre,  Jean-Louis  Barrault;  Bertold  Brecht,  dramaturge 
populaire,  Herbert  Ihering. 

Roman.  No.  6-7. — Le  cinema  et  le  roman  italiens, 
Claudio  Varese. 

Sources.  No.  7. — La  ruee  de  I’homme  d  Vesclavage, 
selon  Camus,  Jean  de  Fabr^gues;  La  litterature  con- 
temporaine  et  la  condition  humaine,  Pierre  Gigiuc. 

Syntheses.  VII  :71. — D’une  litterature  limite,  Jean 
Pfeiffer;  Un  dimanche  avec  Simenon,  Marcel  Hicter; 
Nelly  Cormeau  on  Mauriac’s  Galigai  and  Duhamel’s  Le 
cri  des  projondeurs. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  52,  53,  54. — Avantages  et  in- 
convenients  de  I’exil,  E.  M.  Cioran;  Claude  Mauriac 
on  recent  Gide  literature;  Le  roman  anglais  depuis  la 
guerre,  Giacomo  Antonini. — Paradoxes  du  nihilisme, 
Claude  Elsen. — Mort  et  jeunesse  de  Gogol,  Vladimir 
Nabokov;  Forme  et  invention  dans  "Wozzec\,"  Pierre 
Jean  Jouve. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1952:2. — Dieu  en  question  .  .  .  (on 
the  latest  work  by  Cocteau,  Montherlant,  Sartre, 
Camus),  Jean-Jacques  Ruffet. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1952. — Le 
temps  des  signes  ou  Vanitds  et  humilites  de  la  critique 
litteraire,  Gabriel  Venaissin;  Henri  Planche  on  Gide’s 
Et  nunc  manet  in  te. — Le  Canada  feat  son  bilan  in- 
tellectuel,  Jean  Mouton;  Robert  Vrinat  on  Albert 
Gleizes. — Buchner,  le  podte  du  "Wozzeck^,"  Gustave 
Kars. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  372,  373,  374. — ^Issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Jerusalem. — La  pridre  d  I’ecole  de  Saint  Augus¬ 
tin,  J.  Delamare,  P.S.S. — Main  section  on  Le  mystdre 
du  Sacre-Coeur. 

German 

Al{tion.  11:14,  15,  16. — Edouard  Roditi  on  Man^ 
Sperber. — Fackelkraus,  Raymond  Kuhlmann. — Kul- 
turpolitil(  und  politisches  Theater,  Kurt  Bernstein. 

Aufbau.  VIII  :4,  5,  6. — Gunter  Caspar  on  two  novels 
by  F.  C.  Weiskopf. — Das  "alte  Wahre"  und  tvir  (po¬ 
lemic  apology  of  publishing  policy  in  East  Germany), 
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Stephan  Hermlin. — Literatur  als  Ueberhau,  Georg 
Lukacs;  Zur  deutschen  Sprachwistenschaft,  Wolfgang 
Steinitz;  Literatur  und  Geschichte,  Heinz  Kamnitzcr; 
Alexander  Dymschitz  on  Andersen  Nexo. 

Aufkldrung.  11:1. — Sprachprohen  aus  der  Jiinger- 
gruhe,  Rene  Ernst. 

Die  Auslese.  XX:-4,  5,  6. — Reprints  from  German 
and  foreign  periodicals. 

Aussprache.  111:10. — Eugen  Lerch  on  problems  of 
literary  translation. 

Die  Bar^e.  1952:1,  2.  —  “Ein  Biichermagazin  in 
zwangloser  Folge.” 

Begegnung.  VII :4,  5,  6. — Bildung  der  Elite,  Johannes 
Binkowski;  Literatur  und  Ceschaft,  Otto  Forst  de 
Battaglia. — Wolfgang  Borchert  zum  Gedachtnis,  Fried¬ 
rich  Hermann  Jung;  Paul  Claudel,  Wilhelm  Schu- 
werack. — Von  der  europaischen  Sendung  des  deutschen 
Dichters,  Gerhard  Wandel;  ]ohn  Donne's  Wiederl^ehr, 
Helene  Kuhlmann. 

Das  Buck.  IV:3,  4. — Eugen  Lerch  on  Charles  Peguy; 
Edmund  Schramm  on  recent  German  translations  of 
Leon  Bloy. 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  IV':  1-2,  3,  4. — Die  Erschlie- 
ssung  der  Schonen  Literatur  auf  leserbundlicher  Grund- 
lage,  Eduard  Schroder. — Die  Entwickjung  der  Schon- 
literatur  in  der  deutschen  Schweiz  seit  1933,  Gertrud 
von  Waldkirch;  Zu  Thomas  Manns  "Joseph" -Roman, 
Wilhelm  Schroder. — Jugend  und  Buch,  Rudolf  Joer- 
den;  Soziologie — ein  Stiefkind  der  deutschen  Wissen- 
schaft,  Peter  Coulmas. 

Bticherschiff.  11:3-4,  5,  6. — H.  B.  on  Knut  Hamsun; 
Blick^  auf  Stefan  Andres,  Helmut  Bode. — Josef  Leit- 
gebf,  Helmut  Bode;  Friedrich  Balthasar  on  Bertrand 
Russell. — W.  A.  Burkard  on  Egon  Friedell;  Helmut 
Bode  on  Paul  Fechter’s  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Literatur. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1952:1,  2. — “Ncuerscheinungcn 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVI1I:4,  5. — Planquadrat 
"Literatur”  in  den  Voll{^sdemokratien,  Hans  Daiber; 
Dichtung  und  Aktualit  'dt,  Otto  Heuschele. — Gefdhrdet 
das  Fernsehen  Theater  und  Buch?  Carl  Haensel;  Fritz 
Usinger  on  Hans  Egon  Holthusen’s  Der  unhehauste 
Mensch  and  Max  KommcreH’s  Dichterische  Welter- 
fahrung:  Ferreira  de  Castro — ein  ewiger  Wanderer, 
R.  Caltofen. 

Deutschunterricht  fiir  Ausldnder.  Mai  1951. — Gun¬ 
ther  Weydt  on  Gottfried  Benn. 

Do^umente.  VIII :2. — Geheimnis  und  Berufung:  Die 
Rettung  des  Individuellen,  Jean  Delavallce. 

Frankiurter  Hefte.  VII  :4,  5,  6. — Vorurteil  und 
Charakter,  Max  Horkheimer  and  Theodor  W.  Adorno. 
— Die  Roboter  und  die  Freiheit,  Burkart  Lutz;  Schau- 
spiel  in  der  Bundesrepublil^,  Joachim  Kaiser. — Otto 
Forst  de  Battaglia’s  portrait  of  Joseph  Roth. 

Freude  an  Biichern.  111:4,  5. — Klaus  Just  on  Hans 
Egon  Holthusen;  Margret  Dietrich’s  interview  with 
Heimito  von  Doderer;  Was  bedeutet  uns  Robert  Musil? 
Franz  Theodor  Csokor;  Barbara  Barclay  on  Edzard 
Schajier. — M.  Barbut  on  Cocteau;  Gertrud  von  den 
Brincken’s  self-portrait;  Theo  Trummer  in  memoriam 
Henry  Benrath  (Albert  H.  Rausch);  Milo  Dor  on  Hans 
Werner  Richter. 


Geist  und  Tat.  VII  :4,  5,  6. — Reviews  of  political 
books. — J.  Schaerf  on  Camus — Die  Politiker  und  das 
"Irrationale,"  Gerh.  Weisser. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VII  :6,  7,  8,  9. — ^gj.st.  on 
Graham  Greene. — Elisabeth  Riif  on  Giogio  La  Pira. — 
Michel  Mourre,  der  "Ldsterer"  von  Notre-Dame, 
Elisabeth  Riif. — Book  reviews  by  Rupert  Muller,  S.  J. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1952:4,  5,  6. — Leonardo  da 
Vinci  als  Kiinstler  und  Forscher,  J.  Jahn. — Die  drama- 
tischen  Meisterwerl^e  Gerhart  Flauptmanns,  Hans 
Mayer. — Martin  Pfeifer  on  Hermann  Hesse. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXIII:2. — Platon  und 
Dionysios  I.  von  Syral(us,  K.  F.  Stroheker;  Peters  des 
Grossen  Verhdltnis  zur  Religion  und  den  Kirchen, 
Reinhard  Wittram. 

Hochland.  XLIV:4,  5. — Das  Weltbild  Franz  Kafl^as, 
Eugen  Gurster;  Santayanas  Christusbuch,  Alois  Dempf; 
Hans-Geert  Falkenberg  on  Wolfgang  Schneditz’s  new 
Trakl  edition. — Die  T heomachie  im  Judentum,  Elias 
Hurwics;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  the  work  of  Stefan 
Andres;  Religiose  Uteratur  im  heutigen  Italien,  Hans 
Hinterhauser. 

Merh^ur.  VI :4,  5,  6. — Gisela  Uellenberg  on  T.  E. 
Lawrence. — Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  Rudolf  Alex¬ 
ander  Schroder;  discussion  between  C.  G.  Jung  and 
Martin  Buber  on  Religion  und  Psychologie;  Zur  Prosa 
der  italienischen  Linl^en,  Hans  Hinterhauser. — Post¬ 
humous  miscellany  by  Rudolf  Borchardt,  introduced 
by  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder. 

Der  Monat.  1V:43,  44,  45. — Hilde  Spiel  on  Katherine 
Mansfield;  Paul  Ortwin  Rave,  Fred  Neumeyer  on  Max 
Beckmann;  Wolf  Jobst  Siedler  on  Stefan  Andres’  Die 
Sinflut. — Vom  armen  Bert  Brecht,  Herbert  Liithy;  Hans 
Weigel’s  report  on  the  cultural  situation  of  Austria; 
Hans  Kudszus  on  Max  Bense’s  Die  Philosophie  (be¬ 
tween  the  wars). — Als  Russland  noch  " h^osmopolitisch" 
war.  .  .  ,  Wladimir  Weidlc;  Hermann  Kesten  on  Rene 
Schickele;  Helmut  Uhlig  on  Heinz  Risse. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  VI  :2,  3,  4,  5. — Der  Dichter  als 
Verfiihrer  und  Prophet,  Hans  Asmussen. — Same:  Das 
Geheimnis  der  dichterischen  Gestalten;  Klaus  Hor- 
nung  in  memoriam  Johan  Huizinga. — Lyril^  in  unserer 
Zeit,  Albert  Arnold  Scholl. — Hermann  Junge  on  Sar¬ 
tre’s  Der  Teufel  und  der  Hebe  Gott. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXI1I:1. — Karl  Lowith  on 
Heidegger;  Gesprdche  mit  Beer-Hofmann,  Werner 
Vortriede;  Heinz  Politzer  on  Hermann  Broch’s  Die 
Schuldlosen;  Albrecht  Goes  on  Max  Picard’s  Zerstorte 
••nd  unzerstorbare  Welt. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCV:1. — Die 
pisistratische  Redal{tion  der  homerischen  Gedichte, 
Reinhold  Merkelbach. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXII:  1,  2,  3. — Lionello 
Venturi  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Zur  kulturellen  Situ¬ 
ation  in  Westdeutschland,  Klaus  E.  Herrmann. — Die 
Philosophie  der  Anti/^e  und  die  Existenzphilosophie, 
Olof  Gigon;  Uteraturwissenschaft  als  Bestandesauf- 
nahme,  Karl  Ude. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IV:2. — Bliclt  auf  Gogol  1952, 
.\rnold  Zweig;  Gogols  Dramen,  M.  Chraptschenko. 

Theologische  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXVII:2,  3,  4. — 
Otto  A.  Dilschneider  on  Helmut  Thielicke’s  Theo¬ 
logische  Ethil(. — Konstru Stives  und  Destrul^tives  in 
der  neuesten  Kier/^egaard-Forschung,  Liselotte  Richter, 
— Theological  articles  and  book  reviews. 
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Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VIII  :2. — Theologie  und 
Philosophic,  Fritz  Buri. 

Vnipcrsitas.  VII  :4,  5.  —  Weltwende  im  xeitgends- 
sischen  Roman,  Herbert  Cysarz:  Die  tragische  Gestrig- 
l(eit  des  heutigen  Theaters,  Egon  Vietta. — Lionello 
Venturi  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Holderlins  spate  Ge- 
dichte,  Ernst  Muller;  Der  Nihilismus  des  20.  Jahrhun- 
derts  und  seine  Veherwindung  (/),  Hermann  Rausch- 
ning. 

Unterwegs.  VI:2. — Die  Handschriften  vom  Toten 
Meer  in  ihrem  Verhaltnis  zum  Urchristentum,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Hempel. 

die  welt  'erxdhlt  {story).  VII :4. — “Dit  Monatsschrift 
der  modernen  Erzahlung." 

Weltstimmen.  XXI :4,  5,  6. — Werner  Honig  on 
Charles  Peguy;  comment  on  Par  Lagerkvist. — F.  Mar¬ 
tini  on  Else  Lasker-Schiiler;  M.  Y.  Ben-gavriel:  Israels 
grosser  Romancier,  H.  W.  Backer. — M.  Gerster  on  Ger¬ 
trud  von  Le  Fort;  Reni  Karnburg  on  Elisabeth  Aman’s 
Das  Vermdehtnis. 

Welt  und  Wort.  VII  :4,  5. — Zeitl{ritil{  als  Aufgabe 
des  Schriftstellers,  Friedrich  M.  Reifferscheidt;  Josef 
Nadler  on  Hermann  Bahr;  Rilkes  Begegnung  mit  der 
Frau,  Johannes  Klein;  Litauische  Dichtung  der  Gegen- 
wart,  Alexander  Baldus;  Heimito  von  Doderer’s  self- 
portrait. — Wilhelm  Lehmann’s  self-portrait;  Zeit- 
fremde  Verse,  Gottfried  Benn;  Heinz  Gunther  Oliass 
on  Jean  Cocteau;  Grundxuge  amerikanischer  Literatur- 
kritik,  Henry  Liideke. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte,  XCIII:3. — Kasimir  Ed- 
schmid  on  San  Marino. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V:3,  4,  5. — Das  wer- 
dende  Menschenbild,  Leo  Gabriel ;  Oesterreichische  und 
danische  Geistesform,  Erik  Lunding. — Das  “Gespenst" 
der  Metaphysik,  Johann  Fischl. — Die  Spdtphilosophie 
Ernst  Mallys,  Karl  Wolf. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — 1st  Waggerl  ein 
christlicher  Dichter?  Karl  Pauspertl,  S.  J. — Der  mon- 
dane  Roman,  Heinz  Rieder. — Margarete  Schmid  on 
Werner  Bergengruen’s  “Novelle”  fungfraulichkrit; 
Oskar  Katann  on  Josef  Nadler's  Literatur gesc hie hte 
Oesterreichs. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik.  CXIII:3,  4,  5. — Beethoven- 
Heft. — Allgemeine  Bildung  und  Musikerxiehung,  Hans 
Stephan. — Issue  on  “Musik  in  der  Schule." 

Die  Zukunft.  1952:3,  4,  5. — Walter  Hacker  on  Ber¬ 
nard  Goldstein’s  Die  Sterne  sind  Zeugen. — rst  on  Wolf¬ 
gang  Goetz’s  Du  und  die  Literatur. — Die  andere  De- 
mar  kationslinie,  Ernst  Glaser. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XVI  :2. — Lecciones  del  Quijote,  Alberto 
Maria  Carreno. 

Anales  (Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador).  LXXVIII: 
329-330. — Panorama  ecuatoriano  del  indio  (Sintesis 
de  un  personaje  olvidado  y  visidn  de  su  porvenir) 
(Concl.),  Antonio  Santiana. 

Arbor.  XXI  :73,  74,  75,  76. — Cajal  y  el  problema  del 
saber,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo. — La  experiencia  poFtica 
de  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Juan  Roger. — Literatura  y  re- 
gionalismo  en  Galicia,  Jos6  Luis  Varela. — La  monar- 
quia  y  la  nobleza  andaJuza  a  comienxos  del  estado 
moderno,  Jos^  Cepeda  Adin. 


artel.  Nos.  10,  11. — Poems  by  Carlos  Vald«,  Em¬ 
manuel  Carballo,  and  a  little-known  poem  by  Por- 
firio  Barba  Jacob. — Prose  piece  by  Clemente  Airo. 

Armas  y  Letras.  IX :2,  3,  4. — La  epoca  literaria  de 
Sor  fuana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  I:  El  mundo  exterior,  Jesiis 
Reyes  Ruiz. — El  inmanentismo  del  infierno  de  Que- 
vedo,  Sergio  E.  Fernindez;  Tribute  to  Gonzilez  Mar¬ 
tinez  by  Antonio  M.  Elizondo. — La  epoca  literaria 
de  Sor  fuana  Ines  de  la  Crux.  II:  Conceptismo  y  cul- 
teranismo,  Jesus  Reyes  Ruiz. 

Asomante.  1952:1. — Revistas  espaholas  en  Londres, 
Esteban  Salazar  Chapela;  section  on  Puerto  Rico. 

Boletin  de  la  Universidad  de  Guadalajara.  1:8. — 
Significado'  de  la  nocion  del  valor  en  la  prdctica  y  en 
la  filosofia. 

Cuadernos  Universitarios.  1:1. — La  misiSn  de  la  uni¬ 
versidad,  Jos^  Parres  Arias. 

Espiral.  V:39,  40. — El  autor,  el  publico  y  la  obra, 
Clemente  Airo. — Gabriela  Mistral,  Gaston  Figueira. 

Las  Estaciones.  No.  3. — Little  magazine  of  verse. 

Estudios.  1:2. — LJorens  Torres  y  el  criollismo  poetico, 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy. 

Hojas  de  Cultura  Popular  Colombiana.  Nos.  13,  14. 
— Presentation  of  many  phases  of  literature,  history,  re¬ 
ligion  and  other  forms  of  culture. 

libros  de  hoy.  1:1 1-12. — La  poesia  paraguaya,  J.  J.  N. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  V:47,  48,  49. — On  universities 
and  student  life. — Articles  on  Jacinto  Benavente  and 
on  the  Spanish  ballet. — La  influencia  del  azteca  sobre 
el  espahol,  Carlos  de  la  Cuesta  D. 

Norte.  XXII:  130,  131. — Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
Alfonso  Camin. — A  propdsito  de  la  muerte  de  Enrique 
Gonzdlez  Martinez,  Alfonso  Camin. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  V:4. — Sobre 
las  fuentes  de  "Del  rey  abajo  ninguno,"  Joseph  G. 
Fucilla. 

Origenes.  IX:30. — Las  relaciones  entre  la  poesia  y 
la  pintura,  Wallace  Stevens. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLV1I:14,  15. — En  "El 
Renacimiento"  con  Walter  Pater,  Jose  Nucete-Sardi. — 
Don  Fernando  Ortiz,  el  maestro  fuerte,  Fernando  G. 
Campoamor. 

Revista  Cubana.  Vol.  XXVIII. — Un  injusto  juicio 
sobre  Don  fusto,  Andres  Iduarte;  Literatura  espahola 
del  destierro,  universal  y  eterna,  Campio  (^rpio; 
Nuevos  rumbos  para  la  biografia,  Gerardo  del  Valle. 

Revista  Cubana  de  Filosofia.  11:9. — Homenaje  a 
Francisco  Romero. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  XVII  :2. 
— Dona  fuana  Pimentel,  senora  del  Castillo  de  Alamin 
(1453-62),  Amalio  Huarte. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  (Honduras).  XV:8. — Las 
letras  hondurehas,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 

Sur.  No.  209-210. — Condicidn  y  destino  del  artista, 
Francis  Ponge. 

Tiempo  Nuestro.  No.  12. — News  on  literary  events. 

Universidad.  (Nuevo  Leon).  No.  10. — Altamirano 
novelista,  Jose  Luis  Martinez. 
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English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  — Aids  to  the  Indi- 

vidual  Scholar,  Charles  E.  Odegaard;  The  Author  As 
His  Own  Compositor,  Martin  Joos. 

The  Adelphi.  XXVIII  :3.—E.  M.  Forster  At  Seventy, 
John  Fuller;  Merlin  Thomas  on  Jean  Anouilh;  Ronald 
Bottrall  on  Ezra  Pound;  Writing  For  Actors,  John 
Whiting. 

The  American  Mercury.  LXXIV:341,  342,  LXXV: 
343. — William  Phillips  on  Graham  Greene. — Vienna: 
Open  City,  Francois  Bondy;  Clement  Greenberg  on 
Cezanne. — "Uncle  August.”  A  Memoir  of  Strindberg, 
Stella  Andrassy. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XL;2. — Niels 
Heltberg  on  Jacob  Paludan. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXI :3. — American  Culture 
and  the  State  Department,  H.  F.  Peters;  Shackled 
Scholarship  in  Japan,  Hugh  and  Mabel  Smythe;  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  in  memoriam  Christian  Gauss. 

Americas.  IV:4,  5,  6,  7. — Argentina's  Pioneer  Lib¬ 
eral  (Esteban  Echeverria),  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert. 
— Truth  in  Fiction,  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo. — Voice 
of  the  New  Gaucho,  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert. — Sal¬ 
vadorean  Tales,  Hugo  Lindo. 

The  Americas.  VIII  :4. — The  Franciscan  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  Maya  Linguistic  Research  in  Yucatan,  Ralph  L. 
Roys. 

The  Annals  of  the  Hitotsubashi  Academy.  11:1. — 
Aristotle's  Theory  of  Practical  Wisdom,  Yoshio  Fujii; 
Seclusion,  Japan's  Tragedy,  Koichiro  Muramatsu. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIII  :3,  4,  5.— The  Chinese 
Dragon — A  Myth  and  an  Emblem,  Juan  Marin. — Cul¬ 
tural  Conflict  and  Intercultural  Values,  John  E.  Owen. 
— The  Opportunity  of  Extremity.  An  Approach  to  the 
Work  of  Claude  Houghton,  M.  Ei.  Overton. 

Asia.  1:4. — Modern  Literature  in  Indonesia,  M.  B.; 
H.  M.  Vyas  on  the  Indian  poet-philosopher  Shri  Vinoba 
Bhave. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VII:1. — Literature  on  the 
Air,  Sein  O’Faoliin;  Broadcasting  and  Twentieth- 
Century  Civilisation,  Max  Beloff. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIII:385,  386,  387.— Victor  White, 
O.  P.  on  Freud’s  teachings  as  challenge  to  religion. — 
Same  on  Jung's;  The  Enigma  of  Leon  Bloy,  Margaret 
Havard-Williams. — Victor  White,  O.  P.  on  Frazer 
as  challenge  to  religion. 

T he  Cambridge  Journal.  V :7,  8. — T he  Odes  of  Keats, 
John  Holloway;  "A  Passage  to  India”  Reconsidered, 
W.  A.  S.  Keir. — The  Development  of  Crabbe's  Nar¬ 
rative  Art,  Arthur  Sale;  John  Davidsohn:  the  Novels 
of  a  Poet,  Paul  Turner. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVII  :5. — A 
Schoolmaster  Remembers,  Oscar  J.  Cotton. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  X:4. — Evolutionary 
Thought  in  America,  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu. 

Comparative  Literature.  IV:  1. — Goethe  and  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Romantics,  Waclaw  Lednicki;  Rus¬ 
sian  Poets  in  Search  of  a  Poetics,  Victor  Erlich. 

Concern.  Nos.  1,  2. — Salvatore  Quasimodo. — Her¬ 
bert  Read,  Harold  Silver. 


Cross  Currents.  11:3. — The  Importance  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Karl  Jaspers;  Beyond  Personalism,  Simone 
Weil  (t). 

Drama.  No.  25. — Anouilh  in  English,  G.  B.  Stern; 
Stratford  at  Easter,  E.  Martin  Browne. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVII  :2. — George  Moore, 
Marjorie  Battcock. 

East  and  West.  III:1. — Positive  Existentialism, 
Nicola  Abbagnano;  Salvatore  Quasimodo  and  Lyrical 
Hermetism,  Virgilio  Orsini. 

Eastern  World.  VI  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Oriental  and  Western 
Art,  John  Carter. — M.  Krishnan  on  East  Indian  folk 
tales. — Some  North  Eurasian  Myths,  Hans  Findeisen. 
— The  Development  of  the  Indonesian  Language,  A. 
Brotherton. 

Epoch.  IV  :2. — Contemporary  prose  and  verse. 

Foreign  Affairs.  XXX :4. — The  Foreign  Student  in 
America,  John  W.  Gardner. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1024,  1025,  1026. — The  Uni¬ 
versity  in  America,  Barry  Trapnell. — The  Ideal  of 
"Fraternite”  (1789-1849)  (I),  David  Thomson. — Re¬ 
views  and  Reviewers,  Max  Beloff;  Thomson  (cont.). 

The  Frontier.  III:3,  4,  5,  6. — Special  Number  on 
Church  and  State. — Nicolas  Berdyaev:  Lover  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  Eric  Fenn. — The  Greek  Christian  Movements, 
Onesimus. — Leila  Davies  on  screen  version  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  Murder  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  L:198. — God  and  the  Positi¬ 
vists,  J.  B.  Coates;  Literary  Positivism,  Meyrick  H. 
Carre;  Alan  Paton:  Literary  Artist  and  Anglican,  Hor¬ 
ton  Davies;  Baker  Street  and  the  Bible,  Ralph  Gardner. 

Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXII ;2. — 
Some  Letters  of  Sarmiento  and  Mary  Mann,  1865- 
1876,  Part  I,  Alice  Houston  Luiggi. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  V:2,  3,  4. — Political  and 
economic  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Latin 
America.  (4)  Ronald  Hilton  on  the  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica. 

The  Humanist.  XII  :2. — Science — Savior  or  De¬ 
stroyer?  Harold  E.  McCarthy,  Erwin  W.  Fellows,  et  al. 

India  and  Israel.  IV:9,  10. — Cultural  and  political 
news;  personalities  and  events. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XVI1I:3,  4,  5. — News  of  the 
club  and  other  literary  activity  in  India. — Pilgrim  on 
Books  Abroad’s  25th  anniversary. — Interview  with 
novelist  Sarat  Chandra  Chatterjee  on  presentation  of 
moral  problems  in  literature. 

Intro.  II: I. — Italian  Letter,  D.  D.  Paige. 

Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters.  IV:  1. — The  Existentialist 
Note  in  Ibsen’s  "Brand,”  Kurt  Reinhardt;  Langland: 
Ideal  Christian  Englishman,  Donald  Attwater;  West¬ 
ern  Civilization  and  Religious  Faith,  Jacques  Maritain. 

Meanjin.  XI:  1. — The  Poetry  of  Kenneth  Slessor, 
Vincent  Buckley. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  VI  :1,  2. — The  Middle 
East  as  a  Culture  Area,  Raphael  Patai. — Literature  on 
Arab  Libya,  James  W.  Crudgington. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  XXXVII:  1-2. — Some 
Aspects  of  Contemporary  Italian  Fiction,  Carlo  L. 
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Golino;  Arnold  Chapman  on  Eduardo  Mallea;  Gide 
as  Critic  of  Baudelaire,  Robert  Nugent. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  VII  :3. — Roy  Pascal  on  Ara¬ 
gon's  Let  communistes. 

The  Month.  VII :3,  4,  5,  6. — St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
Rosalind  Murray. — St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Antonia 
White. — The  Romantic  Approach  to  Scenery,  Kather¬ 
ine  Chorley;  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  T.  S.  Gregory. — St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Harman  Grisewood. 

The  Norseman.  X;2,  3. — England  in  Norwegian 
Eyes,  1830-1870,  Rolv  Thesen;  Grundtvig  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Elias  Bredsdorff. — Knut  Hamsun:  1859-1952, 
Gilbert  Geis;  The  Language  Situation  in  Norway, 
Bjarne  Berulfsen;  Edvard  Beyer’s  reflections  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  prose  Action  1951. 

Partisan  Review.  XIX:2,  3. — The  Age  of  Criticism, 
Randall  Jarrell;  God,  Man,  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Joseph 
Frank. — Our  Country  and  Our  Culture:  A  Symposium, 
James  Burnham,  Norman  Mailer,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
et  al. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LIX:1. — The  Elegiac  Theme  in 
Housman,  Michael  Macklem. 

Recurrence.  11:7. — Rhymed  verses  by  Myron  H. 
Broomell,  Elma  E>ean,  Oliver  Hale,  and  others. 

Renascence.  IV:2. — The  Critical  Method  of  Charles 
Du  Bos,  Walter  Naumann;  Curt  Hohoff  on  Elisabeth 
Langgasser;  Aspects  of  Georges  Duhamel,  Jean  Tenant. 

The  Russian  Review.  XI  :2. — Vladislav  Khodasevich 
— a  Russian  Poet,  Nina  Berberova. 

Science  Sr  Society.  XVI  :2. — The  Social  Thinl^ing  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Richard  Grecnieaf. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LX:2. — Hemingway’s  Nar¬ 
rative  Perspective,  E.  M.  Halliday;  Henry  James  and 
the  Conspirators,  George  Woodcock;  Metamorphoses 
in  Wallace  Stevens,  Sister  M.  Bcrnetta  Quinn,  O.  S.  F.; 
Leslie  A.  Fiedler’s  study  of  the  relationship  between 
biography  and  poetry;  Ray  B.  West,  Jr.  on  Thomas 
Mann's  The  Holy  Sinner. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LI:3. — The  Maid 
(Joan  of  Arc),  Harry  F.  Reinert,  Jr.;  Jazz  Rhythms 
and  T.  S.  Eliot,  Morris  Freedman;  Melville  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Randall  Stewart. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVII  :3. — William  Faulkner’s 
Moral  Vision,  Walton  Litz;  Anti-Utopianism  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Literature,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Trumpets  Which 
Did  Not  Sing,  Martin  Staples  Shockley. 

Thought.  XXVII:  104. — Notes  on  the  Comic,  W.  H. 
Auden;  Graham  Greene  Criticism,  William  Birming¬ 
ham. 

trans/ formation.  1:3. — Modern  Poetry:  The  Flat 
Landscape,  Ruth  Field. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CL1:902,  903,  904. — The 
German  Reviews,  G.  L.  Arnold. — The  Spanish  Re¬ 
views,  George  Pcndle;  Francois  Villon,  John  Daven¬ 
port. — The  Soviet  Reviews,  Harry  Taylor;  The  Need 
for  Roots,  G.  L.  Arnold;  Inevitability,  David  Paul; 
Poetry  and  Poeticality,  Iain  Hamilton. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  VII1:1. — Soviet  Linguistics 
and  Russian  Imperialism,  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

United  Nations  World.  VI  :5,  6,  7. — Political  and 
economic  articles. — Alfred  Werner  on  Salzburg  and 


the  revival  of  the  music  festivals. — Heroes  and  Emo¬ 
tions,  Henry  Steele  Commager. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Boo\  Review.  VIII  :1. — 
Reviews  of  current  U.  S.  books  selected  by  specialists 
as  “contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.’’ 

Variegation.  VII :25. — Poems  by  Kenneth  Gee,  Mar¬ 
cia  Masters,  Hanson  Kellogg,  and  others. 

Vedanta  and  the  West.  XV  :4. — Substitutes  For  Ub- 
eration,  Aldous  Huxley;  Art,  Religion  and  Sri  Ramah- 
rishna,  Swami  Satprakahananda;  Religion  and  a  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Synthesis,  John  Stewart-Wallace. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  70,  71. — A.  Pavlovich  on  the 
Czech  writer  Alois  Jirisek. — M.  I.  Fetissov’s  report  on 
the  1951  session  of  the  Gorky  Institute  of  World  Lit¬ 
erature. 

World  Review.  Nos.  38,  39,  40. — Editorial  on  the 
plays  of  Chrbtopher  Fry;  Caricature  and  Capriccio, 
Andre  Malraux. — Shakespeare  as  a  Scriptwriter,  Roger 
Manvell. — Trompe  I’oeil,  Barbara  Jones. 

Various  Languages 

Filosofia.  III:2. — Neorealismo  e  realismo  critico 
americano,  Nynfa  Bosco. 

L’ltalia  Che  Strive.  XXV:2-3. — Short  articles  and 
book  reviews. 

Ulisse.  VI :3. — Astrattisti  di  retroguardia.  Carlo  Ber- 
narL 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXV:Marzo,  Aprile,  Maggio  1952. 
— Franz  Kafha  o  I’allegoria  del  vecchio  Testamento, 
B.  Matteucci;  ll  teatro  di  Buero  Vallejo,  Francesco  Vian. 
— Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery ,  Giovanni  Barra;  Liana 
Bortolon  on  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burning. — Sul  lirismo 
di  "Sobre  los  Angeles"  di  Rafael  Alberti,  Federico 
Olivero. 

Vinduet.  VI:1. — North  dieting  i  gia  og  i  dag,  Rolv 
Thesen;  Jens  Kruse  on  present-day  Danish  writing; 
Holger  Ahlenius  on  Swedish  literature;  Sigurd  Hoel  on 
Knut  Hamsun;  Poesi  og  drama,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Kultura.  1952:1/51,  2/52-3/53,  Numer  specjalny, 
4/54. — Czym  jest  hulturq  ameryhansha,  Aleksander 
Hertz. — Reviews  of  M.  Wankowicz’s  Ziele  na  Kraterze, 
Gustav  Herling’s  A  World  Apart,  and  Camus’s 
L’homme  revoke. — 399-page  monograph  on  political, 
legal,  administrative,  financial,  educational,  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Poland — Teatr  w  Kraju,  Olga  Zeromska; 
Teatr  emigracyjny,  Janusz  jasiefiezyk;  U^rttihsha  li- 
teratura  emigracyjna,  jozef  Lobodowski. 

Cla.  V:12  (Anniversary  Number). — Evolugdo  e 
Natureza  do  Conto  Cearense,  Braga  Montenegro. 

Provincia  de  Sdo  Pedro.  No.  16. — Crime  e  Crimino- 
sos  na  Obra  de  Machado  de  Assis,  Aloisio  de  Carvalho 
Filho;  "L’Allegro"  e  "ll  Penseroso,"  Oswaldino  Mar¬ 
ques. 

Revista  de  Historia.  111:10. — Influencia  da  civiliza^ao 
egipcia  sobre  a  obra  de  Moises,  Joao  Francbco  de  Souza. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXI:3,  4,  5. — Vetens\ap  och  dikjt, 
I.  A.  Richards. — Hclmcr  Lang  on  Pierre  Reverdy; 
Nogle  danshe  bpger,  Jprgcn  Andersen. — Den  unge 
Bjprnstjerne  Bjprnson  som  brevshriver,  Francis  Bull; 
Ragna  Ljungdell  on  Mirjam  Tuominen;  Kend  dig 
selv — lidt  litteraert  Causeri,  Holger  Hansen. 
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Multi-lingual 

The  Amertcan-Gertnan  Review.  XVIII:4,  5. — Ar¬ 
ticles  pertaining  to  the  Carl  Schurz  Centennial  Year. 
— Leo  A.  Bresslcr’s  second  of  two  articles  on  The 
Pennsylvania-German;  Justus  Bier  on  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  exhibition  “German  Expressionism.” 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XIII:1. — The  Fable  Is  In¬ 
verted  or  Donne’s  Aesop,  Eric  Jacobsen;  Letters  of 
Alexander,  D.  J.  A.  Ross;  Notes  on  a  Latin  Life  of 
Saint  Patrick,,  Mario  Esposito;  Magister  fohannes  Dacus 
und  seine  Schriften,  Alfred  Otto;  The  Fate  of  Henri 
Pirenne’s  Thesis  on  the  Islamic  Expansion,  Anne  Riis- 
ing;  A  Renaissance  Odyssey.  The  Life  of  Cyriac  of 
Ancona,  Paul  MacKendrick. 

Erasmus.  V:l-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8. — Scholarly  reviews 
of  scholarly  books. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VII:1. — Le  testament  d'Henri 
Heine,  Maurice  Colleville;  Ernst  Wiechert,  theologien, 
J.-J.  Anstctt;  Un  cos  singulter:  I' Afrikaans,  Pierre 
Brachin. 

The  French  Review.  XXV  ;5,  6. — Tendresse  et  cru- 
aute  dans  le  theatre  de  fean  Anouilh,  Jacques  Poujol; 
Yvette  Louria  on  Gide’s  Philoctete. — Victor  Hugo  et 
les  Etats-Unis  d'Europe,  Rene  de  Messicres;  Litterature 
contemporaine  et  mythologie,  Armand  Hoog. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXV :2,  3. — Dynamic  Sym¬ 
bolism  in  Eduard  von  Keyserling’s  "Abendliche 
Hauser,”  Wayne  Wonderley;  Goethe's  "Faust”  auf  der 
Biihne,  Frederick  Lehner;  Johannes  Malthaner  on  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse’s  Siddhartha. — Tragic  Guilt  in  Storm’s 
"Schimmelretter,”  John  C.  Blankenagel;  Stefan  Zweig 
As  Collector  of  Manuscripts,  Harry  Zohn. 

Hispania.  XXXV:2. — Homage  to  Pedro  Salinas;  Un 
aspecto  del  pensar  hispano-judio,  Amcrico  Castro. 

Hispanic  Review.  XX  :2. — T he  Song  and  Legend  of 
Gomez  Arias,  Ramon  Rozzell. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
11:3,  4. — Editorial  in  memoriam  Hermon  Ould;  La 
litterature  neerlandaise  de  Belgique,  Hugo  A.  J.  van 
de  Perre. — Cyril  Birch  on  Chao  Shu-li,  contemporary 
Chinese  writer;  Modern  Yiddish  Literature,  J.  Sonntag. 

Italica.  XXIX:  1,  2. — La  letteratura  del  Novecento 
vista  da  Piero  Bargellini,  Edoardo  Gennarini. — La  mo- 
dernita  del  romanzo  manzoniano,  Oreste  Munafo. 

Latinoammea.  IV:41,  42,  43. — El  existencialismo, 
espejo  del  hombre  contemporaneo ,  O.  N.  Derisi. — 
iEsta  el  libro  amenazado  de  muerte?  Hugo  Wast. — 
Hacia  un  arte  religioso  mexicano,  Luis  Islas  Garcia. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  VII  :54,  55,  56. — Allan  M.  Laing 
on  Bernard  Shaw’s  correspondence;  W.  F.  Hermans  on 
Julien  Gracq. — Wolfgang  Schneditz  on  Georg  Trakl’s 
Gesamtwerk:  Gesprek  met  de  broer  van  Georg  Trakl, 
Adriaan  Morricn;  Jan  Vryman  on  writers  and  books  in 
I^nmark;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Raymond  Guerin. — 
i/anz  Kafko  7.elf,  Jan  Molitor;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on 
Georges  Bataille  and  Victor  Serge;  .\driaan  Morricn  on 
Paul  Leautaud. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXVI  :4,  5. — 
Proust  and  Gide,  Lifelong  Antagonists,  Laurence  Lc- 
Sage;  "Lazarillo  de  Tormes”  in  Russia,  Gabriel  H. 
Lovett;  Impressionism  as  a  Literary  Movement,  Bev¬ 
erly  Jean  Gibbs. — Language  Reform  tn  Japan,  Walter 
Crosby  Eelis;  Italian  Literature  in  1950,  O.  A.  Bon- 
tempo;  Pereda’s  Portrayal  of  Nineteenth  Century 


Clergymen,  Eugene  Savaiano;  Sender:  Aragonese  in 
New  Mexico,  Charles  L.  King. 

Monatshefte.  XLIV:3,  4-5. — The  Hero  in  Josef 
Weinheber’s  Poetry,  Harry  Bcrgholz. — Goethe  und  die 
politische  Dichtung,  Erwin  G.  Guddc;  Akustisches  in 
der  Beschreibungstechnik  C.  F.  Meyers,  Werner  J.  Fries; 
Reaktionare  und  progressive  Romantik,  Ludwig  Mar¬ 
cuse;  Fontane’s  Haltung  gegeniiber  Russland,  Walter 
E.  Glaettli;  Max  Fischer  on  Alfred  Mombert;  Eugene 
Norwood  on  Stefan  George’s  translation  of  Shakc- 
sficare’s  sonnets. 

Orbis  Litterarum.  VIII  :3-4. — Roquairol.  Eine  Studie 
zur  Geschichte  des  Bosen,  Walther  Rchm;  Josvah 
Sylvester’s  English  Translation  of  Du  Bartas’  "La 
premise  sepmaine,”  Vagn  Lundgaard  Simonsen;  Josef 
Nadlcr  on  Johann  Georg  Hamann;  Felix  Arvers  et  son 
celibre  sonnet,  Pierre  Mesnard;  Die  symbolise  he  For- 
melhaftigkeit  von  Eichendorffs  Prosastil,  Werner  Kohl- 
schmidt;  Christian  Weise  und  Seneca,  Eric  Jacobsen; 
Tuer  le  mandarin.  Le  probleme  du  "mandarin”  chez 
E(a  de  Queiroz  et  chez  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  Sten;  Dansk 
litteraturforskning  i  1949,  Paul  Kriigcr. 

PLMA.  LXVI1:2,  3,  4. — Le  temps  chez  Apollinaire, 
Robert  Champigny. — American  Bibliography,  1951. — 
Form  as  Function  in  Melville,  Nathalia  Wright;  George 
Ripley  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  Joseph  Slater;  Goethe  and 
Parker  Cleaveland,  Thomas  A.  Riley;  Science  and 
Structure  in  Milton’s  "Doctrine  of  Divorce,”  Kestcr 
Svendsen. 

Revista  de  Dialectologia  y  Tradiciones  Populares. 
VII  :4. — Galinhas  e  ovos  na  adivinha  popular,  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Castro  Pircs  de  Lima. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  EducaciSn.  VIII  :56,  57. 
— Perfil  psicologico  del  adolescente,  Jose  R.  Vaccaro, 
S.  D.  B. — Cultura  cinematogrdfica,  Irmao  Isidoro- 
Pedro,  F.  M. 

Rivista  di  l-etterature  Moderne.  11:6. — Mme  de  Stael 
e  i  suoi  amici  italiani,  Dina  Lanfredini. 

Romance  Philology.  V;4. — The  Pattern  of  Progress 
in  Romance  Linguistics,  Yakov  Malkicl. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum.  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVIII :1. — "Die  Leiden  des  jungen 
Werthers”  und  "l^s  malheurs  de  I’amour,”  Adolf 
Burri. 

Trivium.  IX  :4. — Der  Rhythmus  des  romanischen 
Verses,  Thcophil  Spoerri;  Holderlin  und  der  Reim, 
Werner  Kraft. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  V:6. — Notas  filolSgicas,  Eduardo 
M.  Torncr. 

Vox  Romanica.  XII:1. — Notizen  zur  Sprache  des 
Quattrocento,  K.  Huber;  Zur  Geschichte  der  rdtoro- 
manischen  Deklination,  H.  Schmid;  Les  types  "sam- 
bucus”  et  "sabucus”  ‘sureau’  et  leur  repartition  dans 
les  langues  romanes,  P.  Acbischer;  Sistema  verbal  del 
espahol,  M.  Criado  de  Val;  Span,  "buja”  ‘Hexe’  und 
Worter  fiir  atmosphdrische  Erscheinungen,  J.  Hub- 
schmid;  Fuentes  drabes  y  bizantinas  en  la  Primera 
Cronica  General,  C.  E.  Dubicr. 

Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

Allemagne. — Alliance  Journal. — The  Amateur  Book 
Collector. — The  American  Swedish  Monthly. — Annals 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. — Anzeiger  des 
Oesterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und  Musikalienhan- 
dels. — Aufbau  (New  York). 
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Borsenblatt  jiir  den  ieutschen  Buchhandel  (A). — 
Boletin  de  la  Untversidad  de  Guadalajara. — Bool^f  to 
Come. — British  Bool(  News. — Buchergilde  (Frankfurt 
a.  M.)- — Buchergilde  (Zurich). — Le  Bulletin  Fide- 
raliste. — Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages. — Bulletin 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner. — Canadian  Author 
and  Book.man. — La  Classe  de  Frangais. — colloquium. 
— Congress  Record. — Congress  Weekly. — Correo  Li- 
terario. — Cuadernos  de  Historia  Sanitaria. — Current 
Literature. 

Edition. — Europa-Archiv. — European  and  Atlantic 
Digest. — European  Students’  Mirror. 

The  Gadfly. — Die  Gegenwart. — Guilde  du  Livre. 

Homo. 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  Library  of  Congress. — 
Information  et  Riposte. — Institut  fur  Auslandsbezie- 
hungen  Mitteilungen. — Integrity. — International  Con- 
riliation. — Italian  Affairs. 

The  fesvish  W'ay. 

Die  Kommenden. 

Die  Lesestunde. — Die  Literatur. 

mes  fiches. — Mitteilungen  der  Berliner  Verleger-  und 

If  If 

Twenty-two  years  in  the  service  of  world  poetry  is 
the  titre  de  noblesse  of  the  Journal  des  Pobtes,  founded 
in  Brussels  in  1931  by  P.  L.  Flouquet.  The  record  of 
the  twenty-two  years  can  be  presented  as  neatly  as  the 
report  of  an  accountant.  Nearly  1,700  different  poets 
representing  52  nationalities  and  40  national  languages 
have  seen  their  works  in  print  in  its  pages.  La  Maison 
du  Pocte,  which  supplements  the  journal  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  of  volumes  of  poetry,  published  in  March  1952 
its  312th  book  or  booklet — verse-collections,  antholo¬ 
gies,  essays,  symposia. 

For  these  twenty-two  years  the  staff,  inspired  by 
the  faith  of  P.  L.  Flouquet,  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  world-wide  subscription  list,  which  is  the  Journal's 
only  financial  resource  or  nearly  so.  Lacking  a  salaried 
secretary,  the  Belgian  poets  responsible  for  the  Journal 
have  contributed  an  evening  a  week  to  the  composition, 
pagination,  and  preparation  of  their  review,  the  copy¬ 
ing  by  hand  of  1,500  to  2,000  addresses,  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  along  with  their  routine  duties,  of  hundreds  of 
public  manifestations  in  honor  of  the  Muse.  In  spite 
of  the  widespread  reputation  of  the  Journal,  it  often 
became  necessary  for  the  poet-editors  to  contribute  not 
only  their  labor  and  their  time  but  their  money  to  keep 
the  project  alive.  They  have  known  the  satisfaction  of 
discovering  and  publishing  authors  who  have  since  at¬ 
tained  celebrity.  We  can  mention  the  Frenchmen 
Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  Jean  Cayrol,  Pierre  F.m- 
manuel,  the  Italians  Eugenio  Montale  and  Aldo  Ca- 
passo,  the  Englishmen  Eliot  and  Auden,  the  Swiss 
Pierre-Louis  Matthey  and  Gilbert  Trolliet,  the  Bel¬ 
gians  Marcel  Thiry,  Roger  Bodart,  Charles  Plisnier, 
Edmond  Vandercammen,  the  South  American  Jorge 
Carrera  Andrade. 
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Buchhandlervereinigung  e.V. — The  Muslim  Sunrise. 

Nachrichten  des  Befreiungskpmitees  fiir  die  Opfer 
totalitdrer  Willkjir. — Die  Neue  Gesellschaft. — Neue 
Literarische  Welt. — Die  Neue  Zeitung. — The  New 
Central  European  Observer. — T he  New  Leader. — News 
from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. — Notre  Europe. — Les 
Nouvelles  Litteraires. — Novas  de  I  ALA. — Now  & 
Then. 

L’Observateur.  —  Ophir.  —  Die  Oesterreichische 
Furche. 

La  Pensee  Frangaise. — The  Periodical. — Prague 
News  Letter. — The  Progressive. — Publisher's  Weekly, 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos. — The  Rubicon. 

Saturday  Review. — Das  Schweizer  Buch  {Le  Livre 
Suisse,  ll  Libro  Svizzero). — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel 
{La  Librairie  Suisse). — Schweizer  Bucher -Zeitung. — 
Self-Realization. — The  South-Central  Bulletin. — Spir¬ 
ituality. — Stechert-Hafner  Book  News. — Svoboda. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement. — The  Torch. — 
Trace. 

UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries. — L’Unique. 

Die  Weltbiihne.  —  World  Affairs  Interpreter. — 
Writers'  Digest. 

Yugoslav  Review. 

M  tf 

Among  the  Journal's  published  collections  have  been 
the  premier  French  versions  of  the  verses  of  Chester¬ 
ton,  Unamuno,  Capasso,  Kahlil  Gibran,  as  well  as 
works  of  Milosz,  Rilke,  Nas  Souroto,  Tagore,  etc. 

Each  week  or  nearly,  the  Tribune  Po^tique  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Journal  organizes  a  debate,  a  gala,  a 
reading  of  unpublished  work.  The  Journal  dinners 
bring  the  Brussels  poets  together  once  a  month,  often 
to  meet  a  distinguished  visitor.  The  special  issues  of  the 
Journal,  panoramas  of  contemporary  poetry  devoted  to 
a  particular  country,  language,  or  race,  and  the  new 
supplement  to  the  Journal  reserved  for  young  poets 
everywhere,  are  evidence  of  the  constant  care  for  ac- 
tualite  which  animates  Flouquet  and  his  friends. 
Roger  Bodart  of  the  staff  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
“Poetry  Noons,”  which  once  a  week  during  the  winter 
attract  during  the  lunch  hour  hundreds  of  lovers  of 
spoken  poetry.  On  the  Radio  Nationale,  Edmond  Van¬ 
dercammen  presides  twice  a  week  over  poetry  programs 
which  are  among  the  most  appreciated  of  all  the  radio 
offerings.  And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  Knokke’s 
Recontres  de  Poesie,  launched  in  1951,  are  creating 
a  poetic  climate  which  will  attain  celebrity. 

We  learned  with  great  regret  that  Aussprache,  the 
“European  periodical"  edited  by  Charles  Maignial  and 
Karl  Rauch,  has  discontinued  publication  with  its 
March  1952  issue.  Our  wishes  are  for  the  speedy 
resurrection  hinted  at  in  the  publisher’s  obituary  state¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime  the  editors  recommend  with 
noteworthy  self-denial  that  their  readers  subscribe  to 
the  Frankfurter  Hefte  which  they  consider  congenial 
in  purpose  and  aim. 


The  Once  Over 


French:  Literature 

Paul  Bay.  Charles  Plisnier.  L’homme  et  I'oeuvre. 
Charleroi.  Guillaume.  1952.  34  pp. — Biographical  and 
critical  study  presenting  Plisnier  as  a  truly  European 
novelist. 

Pierre  Boutang.  Sartre  est-il  un  poessede?  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1950.  191  pp.  240  fr. — “Yes,”  says 
pamphleteer,  qualifying  the  Existentialist  chef  de  file, 
in  Lawrence's  words,  as  “une  petite  negation  de 
I’esp^e  des  rongeurs,  qui  ronge  les  racines  de  la  vie.” 

Leon  Herrmann.  L’dge  d’argent  dore.  Paris.  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France.  1951.  viii-|-174  pp.  700  fr. 
— Study  based  on  belief  that  certain  Latin  classics  are 
remnants  of  a  literature  of  imitation  that  flourished  in 
the  first  century  A.D. 

French:  Verse 

Jean-Marie  Croufer.  Histoiret  de  sable.  Malines. 
C.E.L.F.  1952.  80  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — Poems  on  the  little 
nothings  of  daily  life  that  make  it  painful  or  wonderful. 

Ivan  de  Duve.  Sable  d’amour.  Malines.  C.E.L.F. 
1952.  39  pp.  40  Bel.  fr. — Poems  that  combine  youth¬ 
fulness  and  maturity. 

Angele  Marietti.  Dix-sept  pobmes  d'une  enfance. 
Paris.  Les  Cahiers  du  Nouvel  Humanisme.  1952.  31 
pp. — Takes  its  keynote  from  the  second  verse  of 
C^nesis. 

French:  Arts  and  Music 

Eugene  Borrel.  La  sonate.  Paris.  Larousse.  1951.  153 
pp.  255  fr. — Definition  of  sonata;  one  and  two  themes; 
Bcrthoven;  sonata  cycles;  lists  of  compositions  and 
names  cited. 

Henri-Dominique  Laval,  Jean-Marie  Drot.  Saint  Do¬ 
minique  d’aprbs  I’oeuvre  de  Fra  Angelico.  Paris.  Plon. 
1952.  50  pp.,  ill.  600  fr. — Portraits  and  landscapes  that 
trace  the  Saint’s  life  and  Chrbtian  service. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

Jean-Didier  Chastelain.  L’imposture  de  Pertain  IVar- 
beck..  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1952.  Ill  pp.  50 
Bel.  fr. — Flemish  boy  of  modest  origin  who  passed  for 
Richard  of  York,  1491-97. 

Jean  Gottmann.  La  politique  des  etats  et  leur  ge- 
ographie.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1952.  xi-1-228  pp.  670 
fr. — ^Controlling  factors  of  political  geography:  circu¬ 
lation  (of  goods,  men,  ideas,  etc.)  and  iconography 
(what  a  nation  believes  in,  resistance  to  change). 

Jacques  Mordal.  La  bataille  de  Casablanca  (8-9-10 
novembre  1942).  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  vi-|-311  pp.,  ill. 
+  8  plates.  690  fr. — Relates  the  complex  political  situ¬ 
ation  resulting  in  the  battle,  the  preparations  for  the 
American  expedition;  details  of  the  fighting. 

Ulysse  Moussalli.  Le  vrai  visage  de  Blaise  Pascal. 
Paris.  Plon.  1952.  36  pp.  +  8  plates. — Compares 
Pascal's  death  mask  with  paintings  presumably  of  him. 
Preface  by  Albert  Beguin. 


Gaston  Rambert,  ed.  Histoire  du  commerce  de  Mar¬ 
seille.  II:  1291  h  1480.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  ix+927  pp., 
ill.  -f-  6  plates  +  I  map. — Detailed,  footnoted  study  of 
all  aspects  of  trade  and  products  involved.  From  1291 
to  1423  by  Edouard  Baratier,  1423  to  1480  by  F^lix 
Reynaud. 

French:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Winston  S.  Churchill.  Memoires  sur  la  deuxi^me 
guerre  mondiale.  V:  L'etau  se  referme.  2  vols.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  iii-}-383,  389  pp.  795  fr.  ea. — Vol.  I: 
L'ltalie  capitule;  Vol.  II:  De  Teheran  h  Rome. 

Benjamin  Constant.  Lettres  h  Bernadotte.  Bengt 
Hasselrot,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1952.  Ixiv 
-f-  47  pp.  3  Sw.  fr. — Study  undertaken  because  Rudler 
biography  did  not  go  beyond  1794,  Mistier  edition  of 
Journal  intime  made  data  1811-15  available,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  original  MS  revealed  errors  in  Mistier. 

Edouard  Froidure.  La  perle  du  bagne,  Suzanne  Van 
Durme.  Bruxelles.  Editions  des  Stations  de  Plein  Air. 
1950.  112  pp.  30  Bel.  fr. — Tribute  to  a  young  girl 
who  was  martyred  for  her  services  in  the  Underground. 

French:  Public  Questions 

Czeslaw  Milosz.  La  grande  tentation.  Paris.  Society 
des  Editions  des  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  n.d.  24  pp.  40  fr. 
— The  temptation  of  the  masses  to  serve  a  god  they 
know  to  be  evil;  hope  resides  in  those  who  believe 
Man  can  shape  his  history. 

Denis  de  Rougemont.  Lettres  aux  dSputes  europeens. 
Neuchatel.  Ides  &  Calendes.  1950.  34  pp. — Points  to 
the  example  of  Switzerland  in  the  problem  of  a  fed¬ 
erated  Europe  consisting  of  sovereign  states. 

French:  Psychology 

Ram  Linssen.  Etudes  psychologiques  de  C.  G.  fung 
a  f.  Krishnamurti.  Bruxelles.  Editions  “£tre  Libre.” 
1950.  118  pp. — World  problems  are  an  extension  of 
individual  problems;  preaches  the  doctrine  of  love 
and  joy. 

Ram  Linssen.  Krishnamurti  et  la  pensee  occidentale. 
Bruxelles.  Editions  “£tre  Libre.”  1951.  181  pp. — Need 
in  modern  life  for  relaxation  on  psychic  plane;  sub¬ 
jectivity  is  link  between  Krishnamurti  and  Western 
philosophy. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Louis  de  Broglie,  et  al.  Almanach  des  Sciences  1952. 
Paris.  Flore.  1951.  256  pp.  495  fr. — Progress  made  in 
various  sciences;  bibliographies  of  new  scientific  books; 
directory  of  schools  and  academics,  prizes,  publications. 

Maurice  Dubois.  Ces  enfants  qui  ont  failli  .  .  . 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1952.  123  pp. — Factors 
in  juvenile  delinquency;  study  of  1912  law. 

Edouard  Froidure.  Les  sanctions  en  education.  Re¬ 
compenses  et  chdtiments.  Bruxelles.  Editions  de  Plein 
Air.  n.d.  378  pp.  60  Bel.  fr. — A  disciplinary  policy  that 
considers  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  value  of 
teacher-student  friendship. 
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Jacques  Hebert.  A  venture  autour  du  monde.  I: 
L’Extreme-Orient  en  feu.  II:  Linde  aux  mysthres.  Ill: 
UAsie  musulmane.  Montreal.  Fides.  1951,  1952,  1952. 
229+16  plates  +  1  map,  227  pp.  +  16  plates,  247 
pp.  +  16  plates.  $5. — Observant  journalist  recounts 
his  experiences  and  views  on  people,  conditions,  and 
governments. 

Fernand  M^ry.  Ames  de  bites.  Paris.  Presses  d’Au- 
jourd'hui.  1951.  231  pp.  510  fr. — True  stories,  gay  and 
sad,  about  animals,  by  a  veterinarian  who  loves  them. 

Henri  Pourrat.  L'homme  h  la  peau  de  hup.  Paris. 
Attinger.  1950.  251  pp.  390  fr. — Lore,  and  more,  of 
werewolves  in  Auvergne,  by  the  gifted  rustic  novelist. 

Giovanni  Rossi.  Traquis  par  Dieu.  M.  Bourrette- 
Serre,  tr.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1951.  257  pp.  525  fr. — 
The  conversion  to  Catholicism  of  Albert  Beguin,  Alexis 
Carrel,  Sigrid  Undset  and  other  famous  people  who 
were  pursued  by  the  “Hound  of  Heaven.” 

Henri  &  Genevieve  Termier.  Initiation  si  la  paleon- 
tologie.  2  vols.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1952.  224  pp., 
ill.,  ea.  260  fr.  ea. — Textual  explanations  and  548 
sketches  reconstructing  plants  and  animals  now  non¬ 
existent. 

Theodore  Veyrin-Forrer.  Precis  d' heraldique.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1951.  187  pp.,  ill.  +  16  plates.  450  fr. — 
Definitions  of  terms;  many  illustrations;  bibliography 
and  vocabulary  reference  list.  Useful  to  historians,  li¬ 
brarians,  antiquarians,  etc. 

German:  Literature 

Gertrud  Baumer.  Die  drei  gdttlichen  Komodien  des 
Abendlandes.  Munster.  Regensberg.  1949.  199  pp.  4.80 
dm. — Summaries  of  Wolfram’s  Parzival,  Dante’s  Com- 
media,  and  Goethe’s  Faust  as  works  showing  man’s 
way  to  salvation  by  divine  love. 

Hildegard  Emmel.  Formprobleme  des  Artusromans 
und  der  Graldichtung.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  184  pp. 
18.80  Sw.  fr. — “Die  Bedeutung  des  Artuskreises  fiir 
das  Gefiige  des  Romans  im  12.  und  13.  Jahrhundert 
in  Frankreich,  Deutschland  und  den  Niederlanden.” 

Heinrich  Heine.  Mein  wertvollstes  Vermachtnis. 
Felix  Stossinger,  ed.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1950.  645  pp. 
12.20  Sw.  fr. — Prose  and  verse  under  subject  headings, 
equipped  with  notes  and  introduction. 

Helene  Kuhlman.  Vom  Horchen  und  Gehorchen: 
Fine  Studie  zu  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort.  Recklinghausen. 
Paulus.  1950.  131  pp.  4.80  dm. — Analyzes  the  message 
of  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort’s  writing  as:  Listen  to  the 
word  of  God  and  obey. 

Robert  Miihlher.  Dichtung  der  Krise.  Wien.  Herold. 
1951.  566  pp.  $4  (u.s.). — Mythic  and  psychologic  ele¬ 
ments  in  19th  and  20th  century  literature. 

Paul  Reimann.  Veber  recdistische  Kunstauffassung. 
Berlin.  Dietz.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  324  pp.  6  dm. — A  denun¬ 
ciation  of  German  cultural  decline  and  a  naive  belief 
in  the  blessings  of  Soviet  civilization. 

Karl  Schonherr.  Gesammelte  Werk,e.  2  vols.  Vinzenz 
Chiavacci  Jun,  ed.  Wien.  Donau.  1948.  xxx+752  pp., 
691  pp. — Comprising  verse,  prose,  and  drama.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Erhard  Buschbeck. 

Johanna  Schomerus-Wagner.  Deutsche  k^atholische 
Dichter  der  Gegenwart.  Niirnberg.  Clock  &  Lutz.  1950. 
197  pp.  4.20  dm. — Critical  essay  on  20th  century 
movements,  followed  by  65  short  biographies  alpha¬ 
betically  arranged. 


August  Vezin.  Dante.  Seine  Welt  und  Zeit.  Sein 
Leben  und  sein  Werk^.  Diilmen.  Laumann.  1949.  479 
pp.  +  6  plates.  12.60  dm. — Dante’s  work  in  terms  of 
his  personal  experiences  and  the  historic  forces;  critical 
evaluation  of  social  and  theological  movements  of 
his  time. 

Gustav  Wiirtenberg.  Goethes  Faust  heute.  Das 
Ende  des  faustischen  Menschen.  Bonn.  Hiimmeler. 

1949.  184  pp.  5.40  dm. — Existentialistic  interpretation 
of  Faust  as  a  tragic  failure. 

German:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Karl  Bednarik.  Zwischenfall  in  Wien.  Tubingen. 
Heliopolis.  1951.  320  pp.  12  dm. — A  perplexing  who¬ 
dunit. 

Emil  Bernhard.  Das  Pantherfell.  Zurich.  Steinberg. 

1950.  370  pp.  14.80  dm. — A  young  philosopher,  ma¬ 
rooned  on  a  Pacific  island  with  other  survivors  of  a 
ship  sunk  by  the  Japs,  sees  in  the  diverse  personalities 
of  the  group  the  epitome  of  human  history  and  ideas. 

Heinrich  Boll.  Wanderer,  hpmmst  du  nach  Spa  .  .  . 
Opladen.  Middelhauve.  1950.  227  pp.  6.80  dm. — 25 
short  stories  preaching  a  basic  goodness  in  Man  that 
will  be  his  salvation. 

Erhard  Breitner.  Kopf  oder  Wappen.  Roman  eines 
gewagten  Lebens.  Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1950.  906  pp. 
16.80  dm. — Episodic  novel  of  19th  century  France 
wherein  the  picaresque  hero  gambles  all  for  wealth 
and  loses. 

Heinz  Brunner.  Mars  und  Venus.  Flofintrigen  und 
Frauen  um  Prinz  Eugen.  Graz.  Stocker.  1950.  368 
pp.  12.50  dm. — Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  is  unjustly 
suspected  by  Charles  VI,  but  the  plot  is  uncovered  by 
the  imperial  mistress  and  her  friends. 

Georg  Edward.  Komodie  des  Lebens.  Roman  aus 
Ameril^a.  Freiburg.  Internationale  Bibliothek.  n.d.  608 
pp.  16.80  dm. — implicated  and  unconvincing  novel 
of  adultery,  murder,  and  suicide  in  the  America  as 
imagined  by  a  European. 

Claude  Flor.  .  .  .  bis  zum  Abendrot.  Hamm.  Grote. 

1951.  328  pp.  12  dm. — A  King  David  novel. 

Oskar  Gluth.  Der  Lowe  und  die  Tanzerin.  Miinchen. 
Ehrenwirth.  n.d.  397  pp.  9.80  dm. — Based  on  the 
liaison  of  Lola  Montez  and  King  Ludwig  I  of  Ba¬ 
varia. 

Alma  Holgersen.  Geleitet  sie,  Engel.  Wien.  Zsolnay. 
1948.  163  pp.  $1. — A  nurse  and  a  psychoanalyst  at¬ 
tempt  unsuccessfully  to  cure  some  Jewish  teen-agers, 
bound  for  Palestine,  of  the  effects  of  their  Nazi  experi¬ 
ences. 

Dorothea  Hollatz.  Wer  unter  Euch  ist  ohne  Siinde. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1951.  298  pp.  8  dm. — Story  of 
a  family  in  postwar  Germany:  the  son  was  killed,  the 
father  lost  both  legs  in  the  war,  one  daughter  commits 
adultery,  another  becomes  a  nun. 

Ernst  Jiinger.  Das  Flaus  der  Briefe.  Olten.  Vereini- 
gung  Oltner  Biicherfreunde.  1951.  58  pp.  +  1  plate. — 
A  chapter  originally  intended  for  Heliopolis,  but  re¬ 
moved  by  author  from  the  final  edition  of  the  novel. 

Hans  Kades.  Der  Erfolgreiche.  Miinchen.  Desch. 
1951.  526  pp.  13.80  dm. — Medical  student  who  be¬ 
came  successful  surgeon  in  Hitler’s  army,  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  prison  camp,  and  finally  in  his  Bavarian  home 
town. 
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Niko  Kazantzakis.  Griechische  Passion.  Werner 
Kerbs,  tr.  Berlin-Grunewald.  Herbig.  1951.  459  pp. 
14.80  dm. — Life  in  a  Greek  village  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  twenties;  conflict  between  priest,  representing  estab¬ 
lished  Church,  and  a  shepherd  reformer. 

Alma  Johanna  Koenig.  Gudrun.  Graz.  Leykam. 
1951.  176  pp.  64  s. — Retold  in  modern  prose  for 
younger  readers;  tastefully  illustrated. 

Alma  Johanna  Koenig.  Sahara.  Nordafril^amsche 
Novellen  und  Essays.  Graz.  Leykam.  1951.  195  pp.  45  s. 
— The  novelist,  wife  of  an  Austrian  consul,  spent 
many  years  in  Algiers  and  travelled  widely. 

Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Der  Kesselhacher  Brautlauf.  Koln. 
Schaffstein.  1950.  106  pp.  3.60  dm. — A  simple  story 
of  love  and  sacrifice  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  in¬ 
vasion  in  1806. 

Adalbert  Muhr.  Theiss-Rhapsodie.  Wien.  Zsolnay. 
n.d.  423  pp. — The  Hungarian  Theiss  River  dominates 
the  lives  of  the  fishermen,  peasants,  and  gypsies. 

Hubert  Mumelter.  Maderneid.  Innsbruck.  Tyrolia. 
1951.  315  pp. — Effective  combination  of  historical  ro¬ 
mance  and  modern  Frauenroman. 

Felix  Pelzer.  Malojaw'md.  Ein  Roman  vom  Wind, 
vom  Wetter  und  vom  Fliegen.  Koln.  Volker.  1950. 

201  pp.  5.40  dm. — Competition  for  a  gliding  cham¬ 
pionship  and  the  hand  of  a  girl;  presents  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  and  the  rise  of  a  new  generation  of 
European  youth. 

Leo  Perutz.  Der  schwedische  Reiter.  Wien.  Zsolnay. 
1950.  173  pp.  12.10  dm. — Fantastic  tale  of  crime 
and  retribution  in  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

Georg  Schuhmann.  Der  W underdof^tor  von  I.utchen- 
dorj.  Kilrnach.  Murnervcrlag.  1952.  32  pp.  1.20  dm. — 
Verse  "comedy”  in  three  acts. 

Karl  Valentins  Lachkjahinett.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950. 

202  pp.  7.50  dm. — Eight  impromptu  comedies  portray 
naively  and  slyly  a  world  of  trickery  and  absurdity. 

Herbert  Wendt.  Das  Schiff  der  Verdammten.  Hamm. 
Grote.  1952.  319  pp.  14  dm. — Novel  of  the  Vitus 
Bering  expedition  and  the  discovery  of  Alaska. 

German:  Verse 

Georg  Britting.  Loh  des  Weines.  Gedichte.  Miinchen. 
Hanser.  1950.  67  pp.,  ill.  7.80  dm. — Gay  verses  on 
wine  drinkers  and  their  topics  of  conversation. 

Friedrich  Sacher,  ed.  Unsterhliches  Lied.  Haushuch 
Oesterreichischer  Lyril(.  1.  Wien.  Donau.  1948.  414  pp. 
— Discriminating  selection  of  Austrian  verse  from 
Minnesang  to  Hofmannsthal. 

German:  Essays 

Edith  Eucken-Erdsiek.  Grosse  und  Wahn.  Drei 
Essays  fiber  Friedrich  11,  Napoleon  I,  Hitler.  Tubingen. 
Laupp.  1950.  209  pp.  4.80  dm. — The  Prussian  king — 
a  great  general,  determined  to  reach  his  objective;  Na¬ 
poleon — a  seeker  after  power  who  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it;  Hitler — exponent  of  the  fearful  power 
of  negative  elements  in  life. 

TTieodor  Fontane.  Lerne  denk^en  mit  dem  Herzen. 
Karl  Christoflel,  ed.  Heidelberg.  Schneider,  n.d.  323 
pp.  7.80  dm. — Fontane 's  wisdom  presented  in  his  own 
words. 

Ludwig  Hansel,  ed.  Goethe.  Chaos  und  Kosmos. 


Wien.  Herder.  1949.  232  pp.  28  s. — Goethe  and  the 
humanism  of  Weimar  projected  against  the  background 
of  Western  Kulturgeschichte. 

Hans  Widmann,  Viktor  Burr,  eds.  Aus  der  Welt 
des  Buches.  Festgahe  zum  70.  Gehurtstag  von  Georg 
Leyh.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1950.  287  pp. — Deals 
with  manuscripts  and  incunabula,  history  of  libraries, 
history  of  civilization  and  scholarship. 

Werner  Ziegenfuss.  Die  Ueherwindung  des  Ge- 
schmacl{s.  Potsdam.  Stichnote.  1949.  227  pp.  6.80  dm. 
— Essays  on  style  and  taste  by  a  sociologist. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Walther  Bienert.  Krieg,  Kriegsdienst  und  Kriegt- 
dienstverweigerung.  Stuttgart.  Evangelisches  Verlags- 
werk.  1952.  128  pp.  6.70  dm. — "Nach  der  Botschaft 
des  Neuen  Testaments." 

Theodor  Steinbiichel.  Zerjall  des  christlichen  Ethos 
im  19.  lahrhundert.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Knecht.  1951.  172 
pp. — Views  the  19th  century  as  important  because  its 
philosophic  concepts  shifted  ethical  responsibility  from 
God  to  man. 

Hermann  Ullmann.  Der  Weg  des  19.  fahrhunderts. 
Am  Ahgrund  der  Ersatzreliginnen.  Miinchen.  Kaiser. 
1949.  254  pp.  10.20  dm. — The  totalitarianism  of  the 
20th  century  is  the  fruit  of  gcnllessness  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  19th  century. 

Wilhelm  Weischedel.  Die  Tiefe  im  Antlitz  der  Welt. 
Tubingen.  Mohr  (Siebcck).  1952.  80  pp.  3.80  dm. — 
Outline  for  a  metaphysics  of  art. 

German:  History 

Ernst  Keller.  Kulturhilder  aus  vil^torianischen  Auto- 
biographien.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  100  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. 
— About  thirty  autobiographies  of  approximate  con¬ 
temporaries  from  many  walks  of  life,  digested  to  convey 
the  essence  of  education,  religion,  philosophy,  litera¬ 
ture,  social  structure,  etc.,  of  the  V'ictorian  age. 

Gerhard  Ludwig.  Massenmord  im  Weltgeschehen. 
Stuttgart.  Vorwerk.  1951.  104  pp.  3.80  dm. — Takes 
Ghengis  Khan  as  the  symbol  of  genocide  in  world 
history  and  minimizes  Hitler’s  activities. 

Rudolf  Stadelmann.  Moltl^e  und  der  Staat.  Krcfeld. 
Scherpe.  1950.  566  pp.  -4-  14  plates.  9.20  dm. — The 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  German  army  and  the 
rare  personality  who  organized  it. 

German:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Letzte  Briefe  aus  Stalingrad.  Heidelberg.  Die  Quad¬ 
riga.  1950.  68  pp.  3  dm. — 39  letters  written  home 
by  men  about  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  confiscated  in 
1943  by  German  Propaganda  Ministry. 

Viktor  V.  d.  Lippe.  Niirnberger  Tagebuchnotizen. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Knapp.  1951.  548  pp. — One  of  the 
defense  lawyers  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings, 
excerpts  from  speeches,  shrewd  comments  from  the 
German  point  of  view. 

Walter  Ludde-Neurath.  Regierung  Donitz.  Die  letz- 
ten  Tage  des  Dritten  Reiches.  Gottingen.  ‘‘Mustcr- 
schmidt.”  1950.  168  pp.  4.60  dm. — Skipper  of  a  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  and  personal  adjutant  of  Admiral  Donitz 
defends  him. 

Gerhard  Nieder,  et  al.  Sie  Hidden  auf  uns.  Graz. 
Stocker.  1951.  432  pp. — Fifty  spiritual  experiences  in 
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war  and  peace  by  writers  from  different  countries  re¬ 
veal  the  same  idealism  and  humanitarian  concern. 

Eugen  Schiffer.  Ein  Leben  fiir  den  Uheralismus. 
Berlin.  Herbig.  1951,  256  pp.  10,50  dm. — Reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  91 -year-old  former  German  Minister;  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  evocation  of  the  Wilhelminian  era. 

Heinrich  Wolfgang  Seidel.  Drei  Stunden  hinter 
Berlin.  Brief e  aus  dent  Vil^ariat  1902.  Ina  Seidel,  ed. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1951.  452  pp.  11.50  dm. — 
Letters  to  his  parents  from  a  26-year-old  vicar  in  a 
small  village  in  1902,  showing  appreciation  of  nature, 
insight  into  religious  and  social  problems,  idealism. 

German:  Public  Questions 

Hans  Erich  Freudenberg.  Im  Namen  des  Menschen. 
Heidelberg.  Schneider,  n.d.  401  pp.  7.80  dm. — Con¬ 
siders  three  factors  as  remedies  for  Europe’s  distress: 
Revival  of  Kantian  morality,  an  intellectual  elite,  bet¬ 
ter  living  for  the  masses. 

Werner  Picht.  Vom  Wesen  des  Krieges  und  vom 
Kriegswesen  der  Deutschen.  Stuttgart.  Vorwerk.  2nd 
ed.,  1952.  268  pp.  10.50  dm. — “Der  Krieg  und  mit  ihm 
der  Soldat  gchoren  der  Vergangenheit  an." 

Anton  Zischka.  Asien.  Hoffnung  einer  neuen  Welt. 
Oldenburg.  Oldenburger  Verlagshaus.  1950.  392  pp., 
ill.  9.80  dm. — Attempt  to  make  Asia  intelligible  in 
terms  of  its  potential;  bibliography  of  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  publications. 

German:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Peter  Fabrizius.  Wer  zuletzt  lacht  .  .  .  Clair  Hayden 
Bell,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1952. 
vii  -j-  163  pp.,  ill.  $1.75, — Twenty-two  short  stories; 
exercises;  vocabulary. 

Gotz  Freiherr  von  Polnitz.  fal{oh  Fugger.  Quellen 
und  Erlduterungen.  Tiibingen.  Mohr  (Siebeck).  n.d. 
xi-t-669  pp.  8  plates  -f-  1  map. — Source  material 
and  explanations  of  author’s  Jakob  Fugger  biography, 
reviewed  in  B.  A.  26:1,  p.  63. 

Jiirg  Frohlich.  Der  indefinite  Agens  im  Altenglischen. 
Bern.  Francke.  1951.  145  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. — With  special 
attention  to  the  word  man.  In  the  “Swiss  Studies  in 
English”  series. 

Geschichte,  Geographie  und  Kultttr  der  Schweiz. 
Ziirich.  Srhweizerischer  Buchhandler-  und  Verleger- 
verein.  1951.  226  pp. — Useful  selected  bibliography; 
index  of  authors,  names,  localities,  topics.  Vol.  11  of 
Schweizer  Biicherl^ataloge  scries. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Erich  Brautlacht,  ed.  Der  Pitaval.  Sammlung  be- 
ruhmter  Kriminalberichte.  Schloss  Bleckcdc.  Meissner. 

1950.  290  pp.  8.50  dm. — A  trial  judge’s  selection  of 
the  most  important  and  humanly  moving  cases,  re¬ 
taining  the  vernacular  of  the  period. 

Heinrich  Hansclmann.  Andragogik.-  Wesen,  Mog- 
lichl^eiten,  Grenzen  der  Erwachsenenbildung.  Zurich. 
Rotapfcl.  1951.  160  pp.  6.55  Sw.  fr. — Searching  reflec¬ 
tions  on  adult  education. 

Matthias  Hermanns.  Die  Nomaden  von  Tibet.  Wien. 
Herold.  1949.  xvi-|-325  pp.  -|-  26  plates  +  1  chart. 
$3.50  (u.s.). — An  important  contribution  to  research 
in  the  nomadic  cultures  of  Inner  Asia  as  well  as  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  stock-breeding,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar. 


Josef  Weisz.  Kleines  Aquarium.  Miinchen.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1950,  8  pp.  -J-  8  plates.  50  dm. — Hand-colored 
cuts  on  Japanese  paper  with  commentaries  by  artist. 

Woriiber  niemand  spricht.  Saarbrucken.  Regierung 
des  Saarlandcs.  1952.  64  pp.,  ill. — Makes  a  case  for 
maintaining  the  present  status  of  the  Saar  on  grounds 
that  economic  union  with  France  docs  not  endanger 
the  Germanic  culture,  and  that  here  is  a  pattern  for  a 
European  solution  to  come. 

Spanish:  Literature 

Simon  Bolivar.  Obras  completas.  3  vols.  Vicente  Lc- 
cuna,  Esther  Barret  de  Nazaris,  comps.  La  Habana. 
Lex.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  990,  999,  945  pp.,  ill.— 2,343  let¬ 
ters  and  191  discourses;  reference  index  of  recipients; 
appendix  of  quotes  revealing  essence  of  his  thought 

Ruben  Dario.  Critico  literario.  Temas  americanos. 
Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Union 
Panamericana.  1951.  141  pp.  $1. — Dario  was  able,  as  a 
solitary  soul,  to  form  objective  judgments  on  Latin 
American  contemporaries. 

Spanish:  Fiction 

Antonio  Arriiz.  El  mar  es  como  un  potro.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  New  ed.,  1950.  293  pp. — Vigorous 
Venezuelan  novel  whose  earlier  version,  with  the  title 
Ddmaso  Velazquez,  won  the  Premio  Sim6n  Barcelo 
in  1943. 

Anibal  Diaz  Montcro.  Pedruquito  y  sus  amigos. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblioteca  dc  Autorcs  Puertorriquenos. 

1951.  223  pp. — Stories  for  children  about  a  little  boy 
who  understands  the  language  of  animals,  and  his  dog. 

Germin  dc  Lafcrrere.  Cuentos  del  Alto  Parana. 
Buenos  Aires.  El  Atcnco.  1950.  181  pp. — Nineteen 
regional  short  stories,  largely  grueso.me,  written  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Catdlogo  del  Museo  Historico  Nacional.  2  vols. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  dc  la  Naci6n. 

1951,  565,  668  pp. — Historic  objects  catalogued  by 
periods,  numbered,  briefly  described.  Vol.  II  covers 
last  100  years. 

Foster  Erwin  Guyer,  Francisco  Ugarte.  Pldticas  y 
temas  sobre  la  America  Espahola.  Boston.  Heath. 

1952.  viii-f-298  pp.,  ill. — Dialogues  on  climate,  prod¬ 
ucts,  culture,  history,  etc.;  questions,  idioms  and  drills, 
themes.  Separate  grammar  review  section. 

Elena  L.  V'erez  de  Peraza,  comp.  Bibliografta  co- 
lombina.  La  Habana.  Sociedad  Colombista  Panameri¬ 
cana.  1951.  14  pp. — The  writings  of  Columbus  and 
books  about  him  in  Spanish. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Fermin  Alfredo  Anzalaz.  Foll(lore  argentine.  La 
Rioja.  Biblos.  1952.  63  pp. — Songs,  legends,  traditional 
celebrations. 

Hector  Bccchc.  Sistemdtica  de  la  ciencia  peniten- 
ciaria.  La  Habana.  Montcro.  1951.  101  pp.  $1.50  m-n. 
— Outlines  the  need  for  dealing  intelligently  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  social  and  psychological  problems, 
reconciling  theory  and  practice. 

Baldomero  Diaz  dc  Entresotos  y  Frayle.  Versos  de 
ayer  y  de  hoy.  Valencia.  Tipografia  Moderna.  1950.  102 
pp. — Nostalgic  verses  by  a  disillusioned  poet  of  forty- 
five  who  declares  in  his  preface:  “Ni  s6  c6mo  se  me 
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ha  ocurrido  ahora  asomarmc  a  un  mundo  literario  que 
no  me  interesa  ni  al  que  yo  puedo  interesarlc.” 

Ernesto  Juan  Fonfrias.  Lo  que  ocurrio  en  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Oin  el  Autor.  1951.  57  pp. — 
A  message  to  the  journalists  of  Uruguay  at  the  7th 
Interamerican  Press  Congress  stresses  Puerto  Rico's 
Hispanic  ties,  but  rejects  peronismo. 

Antonio  Hernindcz  Travieso.  El  Padre  Varela.  La 
Habana.  Montero.  1949.  465  pp.  $6  m-n. — Sympa¬ 
thetic  portrayal  of  the  educator,  priest,  and  patriot 
who,  though  he  lived  long  in  exile,  molded  the  Cuban 
conscience. 

Julio  Larrea.  La  educacion  nueva.  Quito.  Con  el 
Autor.  1951.  336  pp. — Methods,  aims,  special  problems 
of  education;  schools  of  various  countries;  international 
orientation. 

Nestor  R.  Ortiz  Odcrigo.  Estetica  del  jazz.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ricordi  Americana.  1951.  203  pp.  $30  m-n. — 
A  study  of  “blues,”  “boogie-woogie,”  “swing”;  im¬ 
provisation,  theme,  rhythm;  bibliography,  record  list. 

English:  Literature 

Calvin  S.  Brown.  Repetition  in  Zola’s  Novels. 
Athens.  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1952.  124  pp. 
$1.75. — Verbal  repetitions  classified  as  character  “tags,” 
the  “frame,”  the  “hammer,”  the  “slogan,”  and  others. 

Chateaubriand.  Atala.  Rene.  Irving  Putter,  tr. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press.  1952.  122  pp. 
$1.60. — Twin  monuments  to  Romanticism,  issued  in 
M.  L.  A.  translation  project  Introductory  essay  on 
Chateaubriand  by  translator. 

F.  W.  van  Heerikhuizen.  Rainer  Maria  Ril/^e.  His 
Life  and  fVorJ^.  Fernand  G.  Renier,  Anne  Cliff,  trs. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1952.  xii+396  pp. 
$6. — A  biographical  approach  which  treats  intuitively 
a  complex,  struggling  personality  who  was,  however, 
representative  of  his  age. 

Marcel  Raval,  ed.  Rainer  Maria  Rilke:  His  Last 
Friendship.  William  H.  Kennedy,  tr.  New  York.  Phi¬ 
losophical  Library.  1952.  115  pp.  $2.75. — Edmond 
Jaloux’s  study  of  Rilke’s  friendship  with  the  beautiful 
Egyptian  Nimet  Eloui  Bey;  10  of  Rilke’s  letters  to  her. 

E.  M.  W.  Tillyard.  The  English  Renaissance:  Fact 
or  Fiction?  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1952. 
xviii-t-1 18  pp.  $3. — Lectures  on  the  lyric,  the  epic,  and 
literary  criticism;  the  English  Renaissance  as  a  gradual 
modulation  rather  than  a  violent  reaction. 

English:  Essays 

Katherine  Gilbert.  Aesthetic  Studies.  Architecture 
and  Poetry.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University  Press. 
1952.  vii-j-145  pp.  $3. — A  collection  of  eight  articles 
reprinted  from  various  American  journals  on  the  aes¬ 
thetics  of  architecture  and  poetry. 

G.  W.  Leibniz.  Theodicy.  Essays  on  the  Goodness 
of  God,  the  Freedom  of  Man  and  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
Austin  Farrer,  ed.  E.  M.  Huggard,  tr.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1952.  448  pp.  $6.50. — 
Leibniz’s  only  complete  philosophical  work,  published 
in  1710,  shows  his  propensity  to  see  everything  as  part 
of  a  universal  system. 

M.  N.  Roy.  Fragments  of  a  Prisoner’s  Diary.  II: 


India’s  Message.  Calcutta.  Renaissance.  1950.  x-{-307 
pp.  6/  rs. — An  approach  to  overcoming  India’s  tyranny 
of  superstition,  looking  toward  a  spiritual  rebirth. 

Jonathan  Swift.  Political  Tracts,  1711-1713.  Herbert 
Davis,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1951.  xxviii-f-220  pp.  -f-  3  plates.  $3.75. — Final,  cor¬ 
rected  texts  which  appeared  during  Swift’s  lifetime, 
arranged  chronologically. 

English:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Eric  Gutkind.  Choose  Life.  The  Biblical  Call  to  Re¬ 
volt.  New  York.  Schuman.  1952.  312  pp.  $4. — Revolt 
against  traditional  misconceptions,  particularly  that 
man  is  inherently  evil;  basic  premise:  universality  of 
the  Jewbh  experience. 

Francois  Mauriac.  The  Stumbling  Block.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library,  1952.  vi-|-83  pp.  $2.75. — A  mili¬ 
tant  Catholicbm  which  does  not  permit  recognition 
of  any  Church  outside  of  it. 

M.  N.  Roy.  Science  and  Philosophy.  Calcutta.  Ren¬ 
aissance.  New  ed.,  1947.  v-|-206  pp.  5/  rs. — Synopsb 
stating,  for  average  reader,  the  philosophical  problenu 
posed  by  modern  science  and  indicating  a  rational 
approach. 

English:  Biography 

Dorothy  Caruso.  A  Personal  History.  New  York. 
Hermitage  House.  1952.  191  pp.  -|-  8  plates. — A 
life-story  of  much  pathos,  told  with  sensitivity. 

Desmond  Clarke.  Thomas  Prior,  1681-1751.  Dublin. 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  1951.  60  pp.  -j-  3  plates. — 
Commemorates  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  founder  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  benefactor 
of  Ireland. 

Bonamy  Dobr6e.  Alexander  Pope.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1952.  125  pp.  $3. — Previous  studies 
and  biographies  have  served  as  sources  for  thb  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Boris  N.  Menshutkin.  Russia’s  Lomonosov:  Chemist, 
Courtier,  Physicist,  Poet.  W.  Ch.  Huntington,  J.  E. 
Thai,  E.  J.  Webster,  trs.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1952.  ix^208  pp.,  ill.  -|-  5  plates.  $4. 
— 1 8th  century  physical  chemist,  son  of  Russian  peasant 
fisherman,  who  rose  to  eminence  by  genius,  versatility 
and  guile. 

English:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Henry  Christophe  and  Thomas  Clarkson.  A  Corre¬ 
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Stern,  Madeleine  40,  362 
Struve,  Gleb  258,  402 

Thomas,  Earl  W.  37,  90 
Thomas,  J.  Wesley  55 

Thompson,  Lawrence  S.  86  (3),  87,  90  (3),  176,  199, 
202,  291  (4),  295  (2),  405  (3),  406  (5),  408, 
412  (3) 

Torres  Rioseco,  A.  413 
Treadwell,  Hugh  W.  352,  362 
Trenker,  E.  273,  276 

Ucel,  Jeanne  d’  196,  369 
Uitti,  Karl  D.  400 

Valle,  Rafael  Heliodoro  69 
Vavrus,  August  R.  202,  413  (2) 


Vern,  Jules  A.  45,  47,  169,  263 

Virtanen,  Reino  88  (2),  162,  199,  200  (3),  292  (2) 

Vittorini,  D.  190,  191 

Volbach,  W.  R.  62,  172,  270,  378 

Wade,  Gerald  E.  66,  67,  68,  184,  256,  388 

Wagener,  Siegfried  179,  273,  381 

Waldinger,  Ernst  266 

Wardropper,  Bruce  W.  383 

Wassermann,  F.  M.  35,  373,  374,  376 

Wathen,  Lawrence  James  401 

Webb,  Berthe  45,  363 

Weber,  Bernerd  C.  265 

Weinberg,  Kurt  174 

Weltmann,  Lutz  354,  397 

Williams,  R.  V.  75 

Williams,  Stanley  T.  79,  398,  403 

Willibrand,  W.  A.  (W.A.W.)  83,  163,  401 

Winfrey,  L.  E.  51,  83 

Woodbridge,  Benjamin  M.  44,  45,  47,  168,  261,  263, 
264 

Woodbridge,  Benjamin  M.,  Jr.  89 
Woodbridge,  Hensley  C.  48,  72,  182,  396 
Wunderlich,  Eva  C.  57,  268 

Zohn,  Harry  39,  42,  166,  358,  375 
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25  German  Books  of  Lasting  Value 

ADRIANI,  Bruno:  Vber  das  Lesen  franzosischer  lyrischer  Dichtungen. 

83pp.»  Ulm,  1952,  Cloth.  _ |  4.20 

ANITA:  Ich  reise  nach  New  Yorl(.  274pp.,  Basel,  1951,  Cloth. _ 250 

CERAM,  C.  W.:  Cotter,  Gr'dber  und  Gelehrte.  494pp.,  Berlin,  1952,  Goth. _ 5.00 

Daten  deutscher  Dichtung.  Chronologischer  Abriss  der  deutschen  Litera^ 
turgeschichte  pon  den  Anfdngen  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 

450pp.  Cologne,  1952,  Cloth. _ 3.75 

DEUTSCHLAND:  DAS  BILD  DER  HEIMAT.  250  photos,  Hamburg, 

1952,  Cloth. _ 6.00 

FREUD,  Sigmund:  Werl^e.  Vol.  I.,  Werl(e  am  den  Jahren  1892-1899. 

594pp.,  London,  1952,  Cloth. _ : _ 850 

FRIEDELL,  Egon:  Kulturgeschichte  Griechenlands.  339pp.,  Cloth. _ 4.00 

Humor  in  der  Technik.  Geschichten,  Ane^doten,  SaUren  in  Vers  und 

Prosa  am  dem  Reich  der  Techni\.  328pp.,  Cloth. _ _ 4.00 

KRAUS,  Karl:  Die  letzten  Tage  der  Menschheit.  768pp.,  Cloth. _ 4.50 

Kiirschners  deutscher  Literatur-Kalender  1952.  624pp.,  Goth. _ ’ _ 8.00 

MANN,  Thomas:  Amgewdhlte  Erzahlungen.  860pp.,  Stockholm,  Goth. _ 450 

MANN,  Thomas:  Adel  des  Geistes.  Sechzehn  Versuche  zum  ProbUtn 

der  Humanitdt.  692pp.,  Stockholm,  Cloth. _ 450 

NESTROY,  Johann:  Gesammelte  Wer1{e.  6  vob.  Schroll  Edition.  Cloth. _ 24.00 

PLIEVIER,  Theodor:  Mosl(au.  560pp.,  Munich,  1952,  Goth. _ 4.00 

REHM,  Walter:  Kierl(egaard  und  der  Verfiihrer.  620pp.,  Munich,  1952,  Goth. _ 4.00 

REMARQUE,  Erich  Maria:  Der  Fun/^e  Leben.  384pp.,  Cologne,  1952,  Goth. - 350 

SAUERBRUCH,  Ferdinand:  Das  war  mein  Leben.  640pp.,  1951,  Cloth. _ 5.00 

SCHOPENHAUER,  Arthur:  Samdiche  Werl^e.  7  vols.  Brockhaus  Ed.  Cloth. _ 35.00 

SCHWEITZER,  Albert:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  791pp.,  Wiesbaden,  1952,  Goth - 6.75, 

SELINKO,  Annemarie:  DSsirde.  643pp.,  Cologne,  1951,  Clodi. - 455 

SNELL,  Bruno:  Der  Aufbau  der  Sprache.  224pp.,  Hamburg,  1952,  Cloth. _ 3.75 

STROH,  Friedrich:  Handbuch  der  Germanischen  Philologie. 

800pp.,  81  ill.,  Berlin,  1952,  Goth. - 8.00 

STUYVER,  Dr.  Clara:  Ibsens  dramadsche  Gestalten — Psychologie  und 

Symbolil(.  549pp.,  Amsterdam,  1952,  Cloth. - 650 

THIESS,  Frank:  Die  Strassen  des  Labyrinths.  660pp.,  Hamburg,  1952,  Goth. _ 5.00 

ZWEIG,  Stefan:  Die  Welt  von  Gestem — Erinnerungen  ernes  Europaers. 

498pp.,  Stockholm,  1947,  Cloth. - 350 

This  is  only  a  small  selection  from  my  large  stock  of  German  books.  I  specialize  in  Gennan 
Books  only  and  welcome  any  inquiry  for  them — old  or  new. 

If  you  do  not  yet  receive  my  free  newsletter  “German  Books”  let  me  know  and  I  will  mail 
it  to  you. 

I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  any  of  the  books  Ibted  on  approval  for  two  weeks. 

PETER  THOMAS  FISHER 

BOOKSELLER,  PUBUSHER  and  IMPORTER 


507  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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^OOKS  ABROAD 


as  appraised 

on  the  occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee  by  literary  personalities 
at  home  and  abroad: 

“The  Euramcrica  of  criticism.”—/.  JF.  Angelloz,  ^  “Twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  efficiency.”— Baldenspergcr,  “The 
conception  of  a  W eltliteratur  brought  nearer  its  realization.”— jt/iur 
Brod.  ^  “Seems  to  me  to  perform  its  service  more  admirably  than 
^y  other  contemporary  journal.”— H«iry  Seidel  Canby,  “At  a 
lime  when  slave-states  are  pulling  down  iron  curtains,  Booths 
Abroad  is  endeavoring  to  lift  them.” — Clifton  Fadiman,  “Fur¬ 
nishes  a  broad  and  clear  picture  of  current  literature  throughout 
the  world,  helj^uUy  widens  the  horizon  of  American  critics  and 
readers.”- Lion  Feuchtwanger,  ^  “Making  way  for  that  inter¬ 
national  viewpoint  which  can  alone  save  our  civiliution  from  ruin 
and  decaLY.**—lohn  Haynes  Holmes,  ^  “Your  quarterly,  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind,  has  been  keeping  faith  with  the  all-im¬ 
portant  task:  the  promotion  of  international  understanding.” — 
Thomas  Marm,  “The  only  international  critical  publication 
which  is  at  the  same  time  complete,  objective,  and  careful  of  lit¬ 
erary  standards.”— Maurois,  ^  “The  activity  of  Booths 
Abroad  is  revelation  and  fulfillment  of  love  for  all  mankind.” — 
Walter  von  Molo,  ^  “A  first  unity  among  the  Nations.”— tSeon 
(y Casey,  “A  unique  publication  in  charter  and  coverage.” — 
Alfonso  Reyes,  ^  “The  warm  spirit  of  international  sympathy  per¬ 
vading  its  pages,  the  vivid  immediacy  of  its  information.” — Count 
Carlo  Sforza,  ^  “A  patient  and  important  service  in  making  the 
books  of  the  rest  of  the  world  available  to  Americans.” — Upton 
Sinclair,  ^  *Thc  best  literary  magazine  in  the  United  States.” — 
Fritz  von  Unruh,  ^  “The  only  periodical  in  existence  that  brings 
American  readers  a  living  world  literature.”— Prter  Vierecl(, 
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